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You probably will not care to force a great 
many bulbs this winter but you are sure to 
want a few. The November issue of Better 
Homes and Gardens contains a splendid arti- 
cle on this subject, “Suggestions for Bulb 
Culture Indoors,” written by Flora E. Breck 


What Is Your Home Worth? 


WO men have been in my office within the past fortnight. One came with 

a smile on his lips and a jauntiness in his step that was quite infectious, 
“Well, I sold my house!” he said. “Yes, sir, and I made seven hundred dol- 
lars on the deal, too. Nice piece of change for two years’ work!” 


The other man to whom I refer was waiting for me one noon hour when 
I returned. There was no smile on his lips, no enthusiasm in his lack-luster 
eyes. “What has happened?” I asked, surprised. He gulped and drummed 
his fingers absently on the edge of the desk. “Oh,” he replied, apologetically, 
“IT don’t mind telling you. Maybe you'll understand. My company has 
moved me to the East. I—I ...” 


“But it is a promotion, isn’t it?” I asked. “Oh, yes, about double the finan- 
cial opportunity I have here, and we'll be close to college which pleases the 
boy a lot. But...” I waited, as he gazed out of the window. Finally, 
he turned his saddened eyes towards me and I caught the hint of a tell-tale 
tear. . 

“Do you know what’s the matter? Well, I sold our home this morning. 
Got spot cash for it from the new manager of our company. Suppose I 
ought to be happy about it, but to tell the truth, I’m not. It kind o’ hurts to 
give it up!” 

Further conversation developed the fact that he had received quite a bit 
more than he had spent on the house—a very good sale, indeed—and when I 
reminded him of that fact, he exclaimed, “Yes, but think what we are los- 
ing! That place will ALWAYS be home to us, man! Why, I have been 
over every square inch of that lawn many times on my hands and knees, dig- 
ging dandelions, coddling the roses, pruning the grapes, watering the ferns. 
Why, why...” I was glad the telephone rang. 


I thought about it this morning, about these two men, and I wondered how 
many of us are like the first man—selling our HOUSE, as he put it—for a 
few paltry dollars and thinking only of that because we have put NOTH- 
ING ELSE into it? 


What is your home worth, anyway? If it is worth only so many dollars 
you had better sell it right away and go into the business of making dollars 
in a proper manner. You are indeed in poverty. But if you want to become 
really rich in this life, put something else besides dollars into your home. 
It will be worth so much more to you and yours that you would rather suffer 
any other pecuniary reverse than to “sell your home!” Indeed, you can’t 
sell your HOME without selling a portion of yourself !—Editor. 


Subscription, 60 cents a year, two years for one dollar. Canada and foreign, one dollar 
per year. Published at 1714-24 Locust St, Des Moines, Iowa. Entered as second class 
matter at Des Moines, Iowa, under act of Congress March 3, 1879. Copyrighted, 1926, 
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Where I can walk undisturbed, 


Give me solitude— 
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Our PLEDGE To You 


Better Homes and Gardens is published 
in the interests of better home-maki 
for folks living in cities, towns an 
suburbs. If you purchase any article 
adv in Better Homes and 
Gardens, whether you buy it of the 
local dealer or direct, and it is not as 
seemed, In the advertisem ate we 
guarantee that your money wi re- 
turned if mentioned Better Homes 
and Gardens when you ordered the 
article. We do not guarantee accounts 
of honest bankrupts. 
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OPossibilities for ©Plantin oe Wall Yarden se) 


MRS. ROBERT S. LEMMON 


ROFICIENT planters of 
flowers and shrubs for 
centuries, the English 

stand today as probably the 
foremost teachers of matters 
horticultural. And on the pages of their annual catalog no 
course appears more alluring than the one on wall gardens and 
no professors more qualified to conduct it. It is a lesson that 
should appeal profoundly to us Americans for it is not only 
comparatively new here but it will fill a very definite place in 
our list of varied gardens. Moreover, we can adopt it from 
long-tried British usage with every promise of a fine success. 

Wall gardens have been well-known features of overseas 
estates for years, for the compact profusely blooming alpines 
that are such favorites with the English growers do not thrive 
in a wet season in the usual perennial border. Too much sum- 
mer rain is likely to rot growing plants when they are put into 
the regular flower beds, for these little fellows require excellent 
drainage. But when the alpine is planted in the interstices 
between the rocks of an old wall, conditions more nearly 
approximating those of their native mountains seem to be so 
produced that they thrive amazingly and the luxuriant masses 
of white and pink and yellow blooms that fall softly over the 
world-old rocks insure their permanency in all garden homes 
where they have ever been tried. In Cornwall] and Devonshire, 
in Surrey and Kent, every stone fence offers possibilities for 






Permanence and Beauty Are Combined 
In the Properly Planted Rock Wall 


Snuggled close against this garden wall is a tiny bird bath—a delightful arrangement 


planting arabis and achillea, 
which the alpine enthusiasts 
have been quick to see. Such 
gaily dressed walls contribute 
much to the beauty of the 
countryside and account partly for the ingratiating charms of 
old England. 

While there is much left to be desired in the development of 
our wall gardens, still we can boast proudly of the stone walls 
themselves. Since early colonial days when the farmer-settlers 
of such states as Connecticut and New York cleared the land 
of rocks by erecting stone fences before they could wrest a 
living from the soil, we have been accustomed to the sturdy 
irregular lines of rocks stretching across our rural fields. And 
this familiar sight has educated us to the quiet beauty of the 
grayed rocks for retaining walls and grassy slopes difficult or 
impossible to mow. Only a cause as righteous as the planting 
of a wall garden would entitle us to destroy the casual sym- 
metry and half-hidden insidious charm of these rough bowlders. 
But the planting of native columbines, saxifrages and sna 
dragons to spread gracefully over the rocky surface ome 
heightens the effective solidarity and gracious ruggedness of 
these old walls. When such gorgeous effects can be produced 
by planting these rocks, there seems little excuse for the oppor- 
tunities lost when stern unbeautiful concrete and masonry walls 
are erected in their stead, tho, of course, these have their place, 
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Wall gardens are almost rock gardens turned on 
end, for instead of being low flat groups of alpines 
tucked between moss and lichen-covered bowlders 
with perhaps an entrancing trickle of water seeping 
from between the rocky joints, there are fascinating 
little pinks, wall flowers and sedums growing down 
the front face of the nearly upright wall. The rocks 
in the wall garden form just as important a place as 
do those in the rock garden, and the laying of them 
is just as vital to the health of the sempervivums 
planted between the stones as of the edelweiss that 
grows in the shadow of the overhanging ledge in the 
rockery. 

If the wall is already laid, planting can be done 
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with probably only a little maneuvering of the 
stones. The essential principle is to have the rocks 
tilted back, that is the front surface of each should 
be raised slightly so that the rear end which fits into 
the bank will be lower than the outside edges. Thus the angle 
will be sufficient to catch the rain and will cause it to flow back 
into the pockets and into the body of the wall itself. If these 
rocks were not tipped in this manner water would have a tend- 
ency to drip off and the little plants would not get enough 
moisture to maintain life. It will be readily seen that if the 
wall is to be laid especially for planting, the proper inclination 
can be given to the stone in the process of erection, but as this 
is scarcely ever the case the necessary inclination must be 
attained by raising up the front edges of the flat stone, by 
judiciously inserting props here and there, and by perhaps re- 
laying an occasionally misplaced stone. 


ESIDES this, the face of the wall as a whole should slant 
back a little from the perpendicular, tlie better to catch the 
falling rain. On the whole the rocks should be placed rather 
regularly and evenly together with an adequate number of 
earth spaces between where the flowers can be planted. If 
planting can be done at the same time as the laying of the 
stones, the roots can be given as much room as they need, 
spread out carefully and covered well with soil. Larger plants 
can be utilized in this way than if the planting is done after the 
wall is laid, but of course one cannot always have a wall laid 
merely to accommodate the little garden that is intended to 
decorate it. 
The idea in planting the wall is to build up pockets between 
the separate stones where small rock-loving plants can be 











A cross section of wall ready 

for planting. The shaded areas 

are the rocks and the doited 
section is the soil 


The lovely sunken garden at 
right is neatly framed with a 
wall of native rocks thus com- 
pleting a picture of rare beauty 


Showing the front elevation of a wall. 
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tucked away to grow undisturbed and to spread their heavenly 
masses of brilliant blossoms over the face of the homey old 
wall. Soil should be made up for these pockets according to 
the requirements of the plants to be used; that is, if the seed- 
lings like an acid soil, it should be so made up, but if they need 
limey earth, that is the composition they should be given. 
Then the crevices are filled with the specially prepared soil, and 
the plantlets are inserted carefully. If the pockets are not filled 
too full, the roots in their search for nourishment will work 
thru to the bank behind the stone wall, where they will find 
both food and moisture in plenty. The shallow pouches are likely 
to dry out, so if the plant does not send its roots farther than 
the immediate environs of the soil in the pocket in which it is 
placed the plants will not thrive. Also the very hot summers 
which we have here make it imperative for the little plants to 
call on a reserve supply of nourishment for unless these wall 

lants can send their roots into the deeper soil of the sustaining 
oak. they are likely to wither under the pitiless scourge of the 
August sun. 

What is to be planted in these delightful wall gardens depends 
upon the exposure. For shady places various of the hardier 
small forms, sweet woodruff, saxifrage, corydaiis, etc., will be 
admirable, while for sunny walls pinks, snapdragons, colum- 
bines, wall flowers, sempervivums and some of the alpines are 
most suitable. 


Fok the wall that gets little sun Campanula carpatica is 
probably one of the most satisfactory perennials that can be 
lanted, for it is very generous with the ba blue and violet 

ll-like flowers that bloom more or less all summer. There are 
many species of this campanula group, and while there are 
others that are suitable for rockeries too the C’. carpatica is one 
of the best because of its low, compact form. 

Another hardy and equally attractive family is corydalis. 
Especially fitted for ho ue wall garden is C. cheilanthifolia, 
a Chinese plant not so well known here as it ought to be. It is 
Jow, small and in Apri] sends out happy little yellow flowers 
that are a joy to behold. C. lutea is slightly taller averaging 
some six or eight inches, and it too has golden blossoms practi- 
cally all summer. Altho it is an annual it self-sows so readily 
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that if planted in a favorable spot it should propagate without any 
trouble. 

Linaria has gained a worthwhile reputation for itself as a dainty 
but effective ground cover, so L. cumbalaria with its small but attrac- 
tive blue flowers should find many friends among wall gardeners. 
It is a rather delicate plant whose appearance belies its hardy character, 
for in spite of its fragile leaves and tender blossoms it can grow in the 
comparatively restricted interstices of the rocks on the wall without 
too much care. 

The saxifrage family likes shady wall sites as well as those plants just 
mentioned, and their hardy traits make them particularly acceptable 
to the discriminating gardener who wants variety as well as charm in 
his flowers. 

Of course the list of sun-loving plants that are available for the wall 
garden is far longer than that of the shade-thriving kind, but this is 
always true of any class of plants. Among the more familiar of our 
friends are the sempervivums, snapdragons, pinks, columbines, wall 
flowers, alyssum, snow-in-summer, sedums, etc. The columbines are 
especially desirable for they are easy to grow and lovely to look at. 
They like a sandy soil with adequate drainage and while they enjoy 
the sun, they do best in a more or less protected spot. Our native 
columbine, Aquilegia canadensis, is very well worth planting in the 
wall garden for its early red and yellow blossoms are an asset anywhere. 
Such dwarf species as 
A. alpina, A. flabellata, 
and A. stuarti do very 
well too. 

Sempervivums have 
always been popular 
for beddings, more be- 
cause of their foliage 
than their rose or yel- 
low flowers. Hen and 
chickens is very easy 
to raise and its thick, 
short leaves prove a 
pleasing standby on 
the wall. Just as easily 
raised is alyssum, and 
its small clusters of 
flowers grow well in 
the open sun that 
bathe the old retaining 
wall. A. argenteum has 
dainty yellow blossoms 
that appear in April 
and seem not to mind 
how dry their home 
ground is. The blos- 
soms of A. sazatile 
form compact clusters 
and make a rich mat of color as they spread over the rocks in 
the springtime. Another excellent covering is Cerastium 
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(Above) Saxifrage is a general 

favorite for the garden wall or 

or rockery. It is hardy, thrives 

wn shade and is beautiful with 

us cheery bloom and graceful 
foliage 
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(Left) You will need also to 
include sedums in your wall 
plantings since they are most 
hardy and form such compact 
masses of low-growing flowers 








This perennial is very hardy. 


most satisfactory results. 
Aethionema grandiflorum should also be added to the wall 


tomentosum, or snow-in-summer. It is a low, creeping perennial 
that spreads so rapidly that it makes soon a deep gray carpet. 
It has been used also for edgings in regular borders with the 


Stone steps should always be carefully placed 





garden. It thrives best in dry and sunny spots where it can be 
given a well-drained but light sandy loam, and when endowed 


with these conditions it will form (Continued on page 73 


Phlox subulata makes a colorful carpet in late spring 
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ey howing CivicPrideWith Frees. 


UTHAI VINCENT WILCOX 


HE comfort to be derived 

from trees has long been 

recognized. The first comers to 
America appreciated this and as 
the towns and villages grew they 
saved the fine big shade trees. The parks and commons were 
tree inhabited. 

Later on trees were transplanted from forest areas onto 
private lots and farms and along chief roads and highways. As 
a result we have the elm-shaded villages of New England, the 
maple-shaded towns of New York and the Ohio Valley and tlie 
oak-shaded streets of the southeastern States. 

But, unfortunately with the growth of manufacturing centers 
trees were cut down and destroyed and new towns springing 
up forgot or overlooked the beauty of trees. In many places 
villages that grew rapidly into small cities left no place for 
shade trees along their streets and roads being widened for 
heavy traffic cut down the stately guardians. 

But today there is coming a new appreciation of the tree. 
Its beauty and ulterior value are being studied and to a measure 
appreciated. Communities that are progressive and far-sighted 
have formed commissions that have consulted with such tree 
experts of government departments as Dr. F. L. Mulford, 
Horticulturist, and Dr. William A. Taylor, of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry. 

The small city, the town and the suburban community can 
by intelligent direction create an interest in trees. Let trees be 
planted to commemorate events of local history and interest. 
Let trees serve as monuments. Civic organizations may com- 
memorate their deeds by the planting of trees in suitable 
places. High school classes may plant trees under which in 
later years they may come for their reunions. Chambers of 
commerce and boards of trade, ad clubs and women’s clubs 
may do their share in creating and molding town sentiment by 


How Cities and Communities 
May Be Made More Beautiful 


precept and example. Of course, 
real estate dealers have been quick 
to understand that trees make 
property more valuable. Because 
they understand that this is no 
fancy, trees have been set out and the future sacrificed to fast 
growing varieties when other kinds would have made the long 
gain the true gain. 

There is a direct health value in towns that have properly 
planted and properly cared for shade trees. They contribute 
toward the health of the community by transpiring moisture 
into the atmosphere and by producing a restful effect on eyes 
and nerves. As Dr. Mulford, noted to me, “Red, especially, is 
known to have an exciting effect on human beings, and where 
streets and roads are well shaded, it makes less prominent those 
colors that might otherwise prevail and offend.’ 

Any civic group interested in the beauty of their community 
may arouse sentiment for tree planting. This can be done by 
literature, by photographs of other towns and by word of 
mouth. But in order to make for the greatest success there must 
be more than a love of trees and a desire for them. A group of 
citizens to study and work out the problem is needed, then an 
expert to carry thru the work and some sort of control that is 
intelligent to keep the trees from being destroyed after they 
are planted. 


R. MULFORD pointed out that such agencies as the 

telegraph, the telephone, the electric light and the trolley 

car have oftentimes ruined in a few minutes the work of years 

by mutilating branches. Then faulty pruning has caused further 

disfigurement. In some instances, he pointed out (and we all 

know it is true) an overzealous merchant seeking to do a greater 

business will remove or have removed shade trees that he feels 
hide his building or deprive him of sidewalk space. 

He also emphasized, “Success in planting trees 

‘ can be attained only by plaaning and controlling the 
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planting as a whole, by selecting the most suitable 
varieties, by securing trees in the best condition and 
planting them properly, and by giving the necessary 
care later. To have good shade trees it is essential 
that they be given timely and efficient attention and 
that effective control shall be exercised over wire 
lines and other agencies likely to damage them. To 
do this effectively and at reasonable cost, the care of 
the trees needs to be vested in some adequate 
authority.” 

Dr. Mulford, who has traveled the length and 
breadth of the nation in the study of suitable com- 
munity planting believes that the care of trees and 
the planting of trees is as much a municipal function 
as water, lights and gas and policing. He appreci- 
ated however, that all (Continued on page 55 
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Above is a familiar example of mu- 
tilated trees. Such butchery is fairly 
common in sections where the inhabi- 
tants are not fully awakened to the 
intrinsic value of trees 


The American elm makes a good tree 
for any street or roadway. The elms 
at right were planted by the Commis- 
sioners of Washington, D.C. These 





trees are all a uniform distance apart 
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HAVE recently been much interested in the healing of 

wounds on trees, especially of those made b¥ pruning. 
Anyone who will examine trees, particularly in old and 
neglected orchards and city shade trees, will easily find 
countless cases where branches have been improperly cut 
off and decay has followed. The photograph in the center 
of page shows a case in which a limb was cut off leaving the 
long stub seen at the top. About the center of the picture 
is a light spot where another branch also improperly cut 
off has decayed to such an extent that one can see thru the 
hole. Notice also that the tree has become hollow where 
decay has descended thru the heart wood probably to the 
roots. This tree is doomed. It will likely bear too little 
fruit to break down from the weight of the crop, but the 
first sleet storm or heavy wind will unquestionably finish 
it, for the leverage of the limbs will be too great for the 
weakened trunk to stand. 

This is not an exaggerated case. Thousands of others 
could be found. I have fully a score of pictures which show 
: as bad effects of improper pruning. Indeed, such cutting 
: of trees is not pruning at all but tree butchery or rather 
vivisection by incompetents. What is proper pruning, 


A good example of a clean cut 
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SThe OProper Way 


to Remove ©Branches 


M. G. KAINS 


Valuable Trees Are Destroyed 
Each Season by Ignorant 
Pruning 


The wound on the tree at left 
has healed perfectly because 
the branch was properly re- 
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moved 







Just below is shown the result 
of wrong pruning. Notice the 
light thru the hole 
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then, and upon what principles does it depend? It is the 
removal of branches in such a way as to favor the most 
rapid healing possible. This healing depends upon definite 
physiological or growth activity of the plants. To under- 
stand this it is necessary to know how the stems of plants 
grow in girth. . 
In all of our north temperate zone fruit trees—apples, 
lums, nut trees, and in shade trees the trunks and 
ranches may be roughly divided into three parts; namely, 
the heart wood in the center, the bark on the outside and 
the sap wood between them. But (Continued on page 63 
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She Third Season in My Cfarden 


THE EDITOR 


OR the benefit of those 

readers who have not fol- 

lowed the discussions of our 
backyard gardening experiences 
in these columns, I want to say 
in the beginning that our place is just an ordinary city lot, 
fifty by approximately one hundred fifty feet in depth, out 
on the edge of town where the view is good and the air excel- 
lent. I am sure that it is not unlike the home places of tens 
of thousands of folks who read this magazine. 

We came to it three years ago last spring. It was then 
somewhat rundown and the backyard spelled in eloquent 
terms the word, “neglect.” It was littered with old packing 
cases that had half-rotted; dandelions with roots as thick as 
one’s wrist were everywhere and ashes, rubbish afd junk of 
all kinds abounded. The rear lot had never been graded off 
from the time the excavation for the cellar had been com- 
pleted, and the yellow basement clay was the only semblance 
of garden soil we had to start with. 

The first season was largely one of preparation, altho we 
did manage to get in the outlines and the foundation for our 
future gardening operations. The first thing we did was to 
move the garage to the rear ofthe lot, put a cement founda- 
tion and a floor under it, pave the driveway and put in a Jong- 
cherished lily pool. This pool went into the center of the 
rear yard and was formal in shape to conform to the outlines 
of our lot. 

Then we went to work on the soil that was to support our 
future flower beds. The clay was broken up and leveled off. 
When I started work on it, we had a pile in the backyard 
nearly as high as the garage roof, due to the excavations made 
for the driveway and pool. It took me until nearly the mid- 
dle of June to get this done. 

To the future perennial beds I added well-rotted cow 
manure which I procured from a dairy farm nearby, using five 
large truckloads. After this back-breaking job of trying to 
combine fertilizer and clay was completed, I used two or three 


Our Garden Begins to Take Shape 
and Yield the First Rich Returns 


truckloads of good black soil as 
a top dressing. It made the sur- 
face easy to work and capable 
of retaining more moisture than 
the clay would have done. 

We then had the area between the perennial borders and 
the pool sodded. The outlines were in and it looked like we 
had wrought a great improvement in just a few months. 

That first season we had to content ourselves largely with 
annuals, altho we did get in a rose bed that did exceptionally 
well and made a number of plantings which did yeoman serv- 
ice the following season. The annuals came on quickly and 
gave us a riot of color and beauty—so much so, that it is still 
a matter of argument in our house whether we have “really 
had a garden since!” You perennial and annual fans know 
how it goes! 

The next step was to put in the picket fence, and the story 
of that experience has already been laid before you. The main 
thing the fence contributed to our garden was an outline. It 
is important on that score, but it contributed something else: 
it served to tie the garden to the lot and to remove some of 
the irregularities of the lot by the illusions it created. This 
fence, by the way, was built of pecky cypress, an inexpensive 
material that will last as long as I do, and a great deal longer. 
Painting it was the hardest job—it took every spare minute 
one whole season. 

Last season, as every gardener knows, was extremely dis- 
appointing. The weather did about everything that could be 
done to spoil the gardener’s fun and my garden was no better 
than any other garden in the community where I live. But, 
somehow, we got thru the season, fed on high hopes. 


As I write this we are right at the full tide of the third sea- 
son with our backyard garden. It has been wonderful and 
the only fault I have to find is that I have not had more time 
to spend in it. There has never been a minute when there 
hasn’t been something coming on in the backyard to keep us 
on tip-toe; never a morning when I have been 
home that I haven’t rushed to the north window 





upstairs to catch the first glimpse as sodn as my 
eyes were open to see what new miracle had hap- 
pened during the night, or what havoc the winds 
and rains had wrought. 

The season started with the crocuses planted 
on the front terrace. Soon the daffodils and 
hyacinths were in bloom. Some of these were 
planted in the evergreen foundation planting 
along the front of the house, because they come 
on a little earlier there due to the shelter and the 
southern exposure, but the main planting was in 
the backyard garden in a long bed running paral- 
lel to the driveway. This is my gladiolus bed and 
I leave the daffodils, hyacinths and tulips in the 
ground all the time. As soon as they are thru 











A general view of the garden taken 
from just inside the entrance gate. 
This shows the garden in May, 1926, 
just at the beginning of the third 
season of development 


Detail of the pool at right just as 
the iris were coming into bloom 
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Queen Caterina, Madame Chereau, Lent A. Will- 
iamson, Mother of Pearl, Quaker Lady, Lord of 
June, Madame Chobaut, Mildred Presby, White 
Queen, Isolene, Princess Beatrice, Rhein Nizxe and 
one of Sass’ seedlings now known as French Grey. 

While there isn’t an iris on the place that I 
don’t like, I think I have three favorites it will be 
hard for the hybridizers to surpass. They are 
Queen Caterina, Princess Beatrice and Madam 
Chereau. There is a daintiness and an exquisite 
grace about these three irises in color, form and 
type that appeals to me very much. The Prin- 
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Close-up of the seat with the pergola covered with vines. 
The floor is paved with flagstones, and two arborvitaes 
flank the entrance 


blooming, it is time to plant the early gladiolus. 
One does not disturb the other and by the time 
the gladiolus are getting a good start the tops of 
the Dutch bulbs have died down. It seems to 
solve, for me, at least, the question of where to 
grow gladiolus on the city lot, where most of the 
space is naturally taken up with perennials. 

The only new thing I tried in the Dutch bulb 
line this past year was the tulip Indian Chief., It 
is still a little more expensive than the average 
run of good tulips, but I would commend it to 
you. You will not begrudge the cost once you see 
it in bloom after a favorable season. It is one of 
the real aristocrats of the garden to be ranked along with the 
iris Ambassadeur and the Los Angeles rose or the Le Cygne 
peony. 

The iris were next on the list and it would take a book to 
tell you how much I enjoyed them. I must confess that the 
iris is‘ winning a very close and secure place in my heart; in 
the béginning I was somewhat prejudiced against them, but 
every year that goes by finds me enjoying them more and 
more and singing their praises with greater enthusiasm. They 
deserve your attention, especially the attention of you very 
busy gardeners. I have about thirty-five different varieties 
tucked away in various places about the backyard. They 
keep me on the jump at times to divide them and distribute 
the surplus, but that adds one of the characteristic joys to 
gardening. I have given away several baskets of them now 
and haven’t touched the source of supply. 

Among the iris I especially like are Alcazar, Ambassadeur, 





Looking down the east border to the fola, at the beginning of the 
third season of development 





Along the east perennial border in peony time. The group in the immediate fore- 
ground is Le Cygne, while to the right is M. Jules Elie. Climbing roses are sup- 
ported by the picket fence 


cess Beatrice is the most matronly in size of rhizome and type 
of the three, but it deserves the high rating it holds (9.5). In 
the more vivid, velvety tones I like Lent A. Williamson, Al- 
cazar, Black Prince and Ambassadeur. The latter is sugges- 
tive of some Spanish grandee, so rich and vivid is his jacket. 
It is not, indeed many of these are not, a good landscape va- 
riety, but more to be prized for individual study and consider- 
ation. They do not blend like some of the softer shades do. 

The iris had hardly gathered up their skirts and taken their 
leave—some hadn’t—when the peonies crowded in, all in a 
troupe. You will remember that the season opened up with 
a vengeance, blistering hot days coming down upon us over- 
night and continuing for nearly a month. Not only that, but 
here in our locality we had only two good rains in over six 
weeks. That made it hard on some of the peonies and espe- 
cially on some of the roses. They were forced out too soon. 

But my peonies were better this (Continued on page 96 


The view from the pergola along the east border towards the garden 
gate, where “care gazes at me wistfully” 
































Showing the front of the house before remodeling 


ow oyhingles Help in “Remodeling 


E. A. MARTINI 


The Story of The Transforma- 
tion of An Old-Fashioned Cottage 


T was a quaint little house, 
typical of so many in our 
New England towns. The 

porch, with its jig saw ornaments 
on the posts and the low irregular 
roof lines proved that the eottage was built long after the 
zenith of colonial architecture and still it was far from modern. 
It had stood under the shadow of its churchly neighbor for 
many a year and had gradually outgrown the neighborhood 
with its modern buildings, and now its appearance presented 
a relic of bygone days. 

The jig saw work was starting to fall apart and the clap- 
boards (we call it siding in the West) were working loose. This 
of course could easily have been remedied by replacing the 
decaying parts, driving nails 
wherever the wood indicated signs 
of loosening and painting the 


The new work is indicated by heavy lines 





Oswald C. Vachon, Architect 
The same house after the work was completed 


either brick, stone, or concrete 
block veneer may be built. The 
expense of building such a con- 
crete wall would have been greater 
than the value of the house justi- 
fied. The question of design also played an important part in 
the decision of the exterior covering. The fact that there was 
too great a space above the front window tosecure an attractive 
brick exterior helped to decide ing another medium. 
The other alternative, stucco, does not require a foundation 
underground but whether simply stuccoing the exterior would 
have improved the house was again a question. A stucco sur- 
face is generally monotone and it depends upon the design, 
general outline, position of doors, windows and other accessories 
_to make it interesting and this 
house could not boast enough of 
these to permit the use of stucco. 
We must also remember that the 





entire house. The result would 
have reminded one of a trim little 
maiden dressed in the custom of 
long ago, with laces, ruffles and 
frills completely covering the 
perfectly clean and starched dress. 
But after a few years the house 
would have to undergo the same 
process and the difference between 
its appearance and that of the 
ever-growing number of neighbors 
would be even more striking. 

As the present owner was in 
the lumber business, naturally he 
was familiar with the various 
materials on the market used for 
the outside finish of houses. 
Roughly speaking, there were 
three alternatives for redressing 




















owner dealt in lumber, so natu- 
rally he wished to show the ma- 
terials with which he dealt, to 
their best advantage. 

















Instead of deciding himself 
upon the method of rejuvenating 
his home he consul the best 
authority, a man whose business 
it is to create the most interesting 
design from the materials on 
hand, with the least amount of 
expenditure—an architect. The 
picture of the remodeled home 
indeed shows the skill this archi- 
tect used to redress it. The 
changed appearance and the com- 
ag aye small cost are indirect- 
y in proportion to each other. 





























What did the architect do to ac- 





his home other than repainting it: 
Masonry veneer, stucco or frame. 

The exterior wall surface was 
large in comparison with the 
cubical contents of the house and 
the girth great in comparison with 
the height. A masonry veneer 
wall on an old house requires a 
concrete wall six inches thick and 
four feet in the ground around the 
entire outside walls. The veneer 
on a new house rests on the base- 
ment foundation walls. Above, 




















complish such results? The out- 
side walls are practically unal- 
tered and still the old and new 
houses can hardly be i 
as being the same. Let us con- 
sider the changes step ~ 4 step: 
First, the porch with its jig 
saw posts was removed and 
was practically the only impor- 
tant demolishing done. e next 
step was to build a few additions. 
These consisted of a front en- 
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trance, a sunroom, a rear porch, and a 
higher roof over the rear wing. The minor 
exterior alterations consisted of substitut- 
ing a new front door for the old, demolish- 
ing the top of one chimney no longer used, 
rebuilding another and extending a new 
roof over the dining room bay. These were 
all slight changes combined with low cost 
but just these seemingly unimportant mat- 
ters make or mar a house. Similarly, in our 
conversation only the tone of our voice can 
give one meaning or another. These are 
the small items a good architect “feels,” 
which someone who bas not taken up archi- 
tecture as a lifework often misses and 
therefore cannot understand why one house 
looks better than another, even tho they 
may be almost identical. It is not only for 
practical purposes that in so many adver- 
tisments the words, “Consult your archi- 
tect,” are used but for aesthetic purposes 
as well. However, many people do not 
realize that only a practical plan combined 
with the aesthetic can be termed archi- 
tecture. One without the other hardly 
deserves such a nomenclature and is often 
jokingly called “ar tshe’ tectur.” 

The low uninteresting front elevation 
was improved by adding a small porch with 
a gable roof. The former straight porch roof line was now made 
interesting by the high gable in the center which accented the 
entire height of the house. The broken pediment with its 
hanging lantern behind it and the fan-shaped transom beyond, 
is so much more interesting than the old porch posts. And 
when a rambler rose starts climbing the trellis, who would want 
a more invitirig entrance? 


ASMALL brick platform before the entrance with brick 
steps leading to it matched the balance of the brickwork 
and tied it to the house. The frieze under the roof seems more 
appropriate to the new design than to the old as in the latter 
case it projected too far from the wall to be interesting. 

The old dining room bay reminded one of a sore on a thumb, 
it seemed so out of keeping with the balance of the house. The 
seemingly unimportant change of bringing the main roof down 
over the bay made a wonderful improvement by making it 
appear as a part of the whole. 

That which enhances the house and makes it so attractive 
—aside from the items mentioned above—is the recovering of 
the old frame walls and roofs with stained shingles. The 
mottled effect of the shingles as each wood fiber absorbs the 
stain in a different way gives a texture effect secured only b 
the use of shingles. The narrow unequal spaces between eac 
shingle and the heavier shadow under the rows produce a 
variety of tones, shades, lines and shadows which make a 
shingle covered wall so attractive. Instead of removing the 
old clapboards, the new shingles were applied directly over the 
old walls. In order to provide for the added thickness of the 








Oswald C. Vachon, Architect 





The side view of the original house was decidedly commonplace 





walls around the outside trim, a narrow thick molding was 
nailed around all door and window trim and the sills were ex- 
tended. This molding acted as a stop for the shingles to butt 
against and helped to make a frame for the window. 

Instead of the old shutters, with their movable slats creaking 
in the wind and creating a creepy feeling on stormy nights as 
the wind whistled and shook them till you thought there were 
hoodoos climbing around the house, solid shutters were sub- 
stituted with a half-moon cutout in each upper panel. 

With the exception of the stained shingles all woodwork was 
repainted. Changing the color of the sash from a dark one to 
white brought out their divisions and became a part of the new 
design. 

Nothing indicates a sign of neglect as much as a chimney in 
need of repair. Two of the old chimneys were removed and a 
new one housed the fiue for the heater and the fireplace, the 
latter forming an interesting feature of the new sunroom. In 
the wails between this new room and the living room one 
window was framed up and the other window changed into a 
French door connecting the two rooms. 


HERE were few other alterations on the first floor. One 

very small room was dispensed with, half of the space used 
to enlarge the library and the other part turned into two clothes 
closets; a new sink was placed in the kitchen with windows 
above and the old window from the living room set in the real 
wall of the butler’s pantry. By raising the roof of the rear wing 
and building in four new dormers this space was used for two 
extra bedrooms and a bath. In the basement, windows were 
rearranged as shown by the pictures and the stove 
pipe from the house heater was removed from the dis- 
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continued chimney and connected with the new one. 
Otherwise, the floor plan of the original house re- 
mains unchanged. | 

A charming little house at a minimum of expense 
is the result of the remodeling and there is many such 
a little old house which can be improved to make it the 
pride of the town, if everything is carefully planned and 
considered from an authoritative source. 













Editor’s Note—This is second in a series of articles 
on the subject of remodeling. Others will appear later. 
By following this comprehensive series we trust you 
will get ideas and suggestions for making over your 
present home if it is poorly designed. If you do not 
find just what you want in the series the author of 
this article will be glad to help you solve your individ- 
ual problems. We wish to mention also in this connection 
that in the September issue of this magazine the name 
of the architect who remodeled the house described in 
“Remodeling a ‘Gingerbread’ House” was inadver- 
tently omitted. We are glad to give the credit to 
B. C. Hubbard, a Chicago architect. 























A sunroom added to the one side made the house better 
proportioned and added an extra room 





Flomes of FamousAmericans 


CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


HAT a hard, grumpish old 

world this is! The day is 

here and altho the sun 
shines and the breezes blow, the 
path is full of sharp stones and 
close-hedged with briars and brambles. Even the pasture that 
lends enchantment to the view is full of thistles and spanish 
needles and sand burs. 

In spite of all of our culture and our knowledge, we wander 
thru life with our eyes blinded to the eternal efficacy of the 
Now, bruising ourselves in the by-ways, blistering our backs 
in infernos of our own making, breathing poison in the fond 
delusion that there is a short-cut to the real Oasis. 

Each morning we start out with high hopes and puerile 
eagerness to force our passage in one reckless bound; when 
the mirage lifts and moves on with tantalizing dalliance, we 
turn to the cooling shade of Memory and listen to that old, 
old siren of the Long-Ago. We hug to our breasts the faint 
fatuity of her wail and drench ourselves in a malignant asthenia, 
with the rare thought that we have plucked the real sweets of life. 

It has been the peculiar curse of men that they should 
stand on this world, a world rich in its fundamental potency 
for happiness and laughter and beauty, and gaze off into the 
dreamy distance with sad and melancholy mien. If they do 
not gaze into the fogs of the future, unable to read the signs 
and agree upon the Goal; if they do not hunger after the 
Past and bow down in senseless worship of every insipid de- 
tail of it—they are at least agreed, for so it seems, that the 
Present is something to disdain, to spurn, to curse. And all 
the golden promise of the hour, all the luscious sweetness of 
the day that is here, all the fervent fragrance of the garden 
at hand, is lost in the tumult of their lamentations! 


[_OCKERBIE Street in Indianapolis, the home of James 
Whitcomb Riley, a tiny street just a block long with the 
poet’s house set in the center of it, belongs to that legion of 


XLVI—Lockerbie 
Home of James Whitcomb Riley 


localities in this country with 
their glory behind them. 

In the rotund Eighties and the 
pinched Victorian Nineties, it was 
somewhat of a place, shaded by 
sighing trees and sheltering a select little group of families. 
Then, it-was on the edge of town, away from the rush and 
swirl of the angry waters, and one might take a measure of 
rest and contentment within its limited boundaries. But. now 
all this is past. Most of the old houses, neighbors of the 
poet’s home as revealed in an early photograph which I have 
examined, have been pulled down; the trees are gone, and the 
rushing backwash of the city has all but engulfed it. 

The Riley house clings stubbornly to the day to which it 
belonged, with that severity of outline and stark hideousness 
of architecture which we have so happily esca in this day 
of comfort and low-flung roofs. It brings back in a rush the 
grim conformity of that era when tight lacing and mutton- 
leg sleeves caricatured the charm of womanhood, and derby 
hats, flowing Prince Alberts and drooping moustaches made 
every man brother to the scarecrow. 

Dignity was the passion of the hour. It seared humanity 
with its blighting touch; it ruled fashion with an iron hand, 
and so great was the craze to approximate it that it became 
a fetish to squeeze out all the comfort in life, in that old, 
fanciful dream that in making folks miserable, in inflicting 
bodily discomfort on them, you somehow “saved” them! 

And its hand-maidens of crass pride, of glittering pomp and 
ostentation, of senseless lust for wealth, leer out at us on every 
hand. It was a time of great corruption in morals, in politics, 
in business; a time when one was careful to keep holy the 
Sabbath day and suffered a fearful lapse of memory the rest 
of the week! “Caveat emptor’ ruled unchallenged in the 
market places, rum was rampant and the “bloody shirt” 
rallied prejudice unrestrained. 

It is little wonder, then, that the influence of the times found 


Street, the 


“The Riley house clings stubbornly to the day to which it belonged, with that severity of outline and stark hideousness of architecture 
which we have so happily escaped in this day of comfort and low-flung roofs” 
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Photo by permission from Dickey’s ‘Maturity’of James Whitcomb Riley” (Bobbe-Merrill) 


“Riley was primarily a great entertainer; his pictures of Hoosier 
life were never so realistic and humorous as when Riley read 
them himself” , 


expression in the art and architecture. Cast-iron memorial 
fountains and shafts graced every crossroads and the houses 
of the period loomed bluff and square on every hand. As if 
by after-thought, the ornamentation took on fanciful, if not 
ludicrous, effects. ; 

The Riley house is typical of this age. Square, solid, sub- 
stantial—of course—but Mid-Victorian to the last 
brick. The windows are great cavernous slits, com- 
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for versifyitig and a firm belief in fairies. They exerted a 
profound influence over the boy. 

He appears to have been not much of a scholar; indeed, he 
once said: “Omit the schoolroom from my history entirely 
and the record of my eareer would not be seriously affected.” 
At home he had been taught reading and “the art of think- 
ing.” His Uncle Mart had given him the habit of looking 
upon the world as a stage and this tendency to speculate on 
the things around him, to see thru the immediate things at 
hand and to invest them with a larger meaning, gave him an 
education far more profound than that of his associates. 

Starting out in life as a sign-painter, he drifted into a com- 
pany of strolling players. He successively tried his hand at 
selling patent medicine, in one of the “medicine shows” so 
common in the Seventies, clerked in country stores and worked 
in various capacities on several country newspapers. 

His poems gained him quite a reputation in the local com- 
munity and surroundihg towns. He had a wit that appealed 
to his audience, and his pranks and hoaxes added me 4 to his 
fame. But recognition from the world at large was a differ- 
ent matter, as he soon discovered. 


H's real capacity for work, however, was never better dem- 
onstrated than in the way he set about to extend his own 
reputation. First, he attacked the magazines with all his 
energy and he kept up the barrage for years. When it seemed 
that success would never come, he determined to carry his 
cause to the people and he went to them with readings from 
his own writings. 

Riley was primarily a great entertainer; his pictures of 
Hoosier life were never so realistic and humorous as when 
Riley read them himself. He was a born actor and a con- 
summate mimic. Altho his friends claim that he never out- 
grew his stage fright and suffered fearfully before facing an 
audience, all of the thousands of people who heard him will 
agree that this passed the moment he faced his admirers. 

His first fame came as a result of the simple themes he 
selected and the mastery of the Hoosier dialect which he dis- 
played. He was true to his times and his environment and 
he wrote of the homely little happenings which come to all in 
the small towns and country districts. He was the first 
American poet to get right down to the rural heart and talk 
in a language it understood and of the simple things it specu- 
lated about. (Continued on page 71 





ing mostly in pairs, tall enough for a man to walk 
thru in his sleep without so much as raising his 
foot or inclining his neck. The doorway is within 
a stone-lined recess, daintily set off with a keystone 
overhead, and out of which somberly gazes the 
ebony door. 

Inside, one is stifled by the furnishings, by the 
ponderous hangings and heavy woodwork, the glit- 
tering dazzle of affected furniture. The light is 


Illileo, the moonlight seemed lost across the vales— 
The stars but strewed the azure as an armor’s scattered scales; 
The airs of night were quiet as the breath of silken sails; 


ILLILEO 
James Whitcomb Riley 





shut out, the decorator’s art reveals only a pen- 
chant for ostentation, the enormous ceilings draw 
life out in one long, thin length. 

I would not cast aspersions upon the taste of the 
man who made this house famous because he lived 
there. Its atmosphere is not mean or poor because 
of him. Indeed, it is not mean or poor, even now 
—because a king’s ransom went into the materials 
and the fabrics that have wrought it. I am merely 
trying to point out that the effect is cheap, because 
it reflects an unnatural and a cheap age. 

Riley first went to Lockerbie Street in 1893, and 
altho he had tasted sips of fame before that, one 
cannot help speculating on the influence the house 
had upon his work. Perhaps it is futile to suggest 
it; the man already had his lookout, his viewpoint, 
but it is interesting, nevertheless. Mayhap, then, 
the house appealed to him because of that view- 
point, for we know that he did love it dearly and 
that he had hungered for a place where he might 
possess so much as a desk and a library and a 
couple of dens—which he first realized here. 

_Born in Greenfield, Indiana, in October of 1853, 
his boyhood was not unlike that of thousands of 
other small-town boys who had the advantages 
of a home where love and sympathy were pres- 
ent, and the woods and fields were nearby. But 
there were two important exceptions which should 
not be overlooked. One was his mother who had a 
lively imagination and an intense sense of humor; 
the other was an uncle who possessed a tendency 





And all your words were sweeter than the notes of nightingales. 


Illileo Legardi, in the garden there alone, 

With your figure carved of fervor, as the Psyche carved of stone, 
There came to me no murmur of the fountain’s undertone 

So mystically, musically mellow as your own, 


You whispered low, Illileo—so low the leaves were mute, 

And the echoes faltered breathless in your voice’s vain pursuit ; 
And there died the distant dalliance of the serenader’s lute: 
And I held you in my bosom as the husk may hold the fruit. 


Illileo, I listened. I believed you. In my bliss, 

What were all the worlds above me since I found you thus in this ?— 
Let them reeling reach to win me—even Heaven I would miss, 
Grasping earthward!—I would cling here, tho I clung by just a kiss! 


And blossoms should grow odorless—and lilies all aghast— 
And I said the stars should slacken in their paces thru the vast, 
Ere yet my loyalty should fail enduring to the last.— 

So vowed it. It is written. It is changeless as the past. 


Illileo Legardi, in the shade your palace throws 

Like a cowl about the singer at your gilded porticos, 

A moan goes with the music that may vex the high repose 
Of a heart that fades and crumbles as the crimson of a rose, 


(Copyrighted by Bobbs-Merrill Co. Used by permission.) 
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Books have natural affinity for the fireside 














For the simple home, wood mantels are a good choice 


© Jers Have CA Cfireplace._2 


HAZEL T. BECKER 


O matter how big a house is—or how small, for that 
matter—it takes a fireplace to make it home. Some- 
how, a hearth seems to embody the essential quality of 

home in a way no other one feature can. What if we do have 


furnaces to heat our houses and gas ranges to cook our food? 
Such utilitarian equipment conjures up no such visions as 


does the mere thought of an open fire on the hearth. 

A firm that recently published a book of house plans for 
retail lumber dealers told me that one of the absolute re- 
quirements placed upon each plan by these dealers was that 
there should bea fireplace. In other words, these hard-headed, 
cold-blooded, unsentimental, profit-making business men rec- 
ognized the fact that the desire for a hearth to build a home 
around is not just a sentimental fad of the women-folks, to be 
ignored until it blows over, 
but a really essential move- 
ment in the modern home. 

“And the moral to that,” as 
the Queen always remarked to 
Alice of Looking-Glasg fame, 
is that a house which is going 
to sell or rent readily when 
the time for selling or renting 
inevitably comes, should have 
a fireplace. 

Those practical souls who 
must have dollars-and-cents 
reasons for everything—as if 
rentability and salability were 
not sufficient !—can salve their 
consciences with these advan- 
tages of the open fire: There 
is no better ventilator. In a 
room as large as 20 by 20 and 
12 feet high, the air is changed 
four or five times each hour 
with only a moderate draft 
from the chimney. With a 
blazing fire, this is increased 
to six or eight changes, in the 
cold season, too, when there 
is greatest need of this extra 
ventilation. Then, think how 
handy a fireplace is in late 
rig and early fall, when 
the furnace is off duty for the 
season! Drizzly, gray morn- 
ings or chill, damp evenings 
become occasions to look for- 
ward to, not to be dreaded 
and accompanied by shiver- 
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ing and colds. The cheeriness of an open fire, reflected in the 
mood of the family, ought to have value, too. 

To the homemaker herself, perhaps the chief advantage of 
a hearth is the fact that it so greatly simplifies furnishing the 
room. Who could ever lack for a place to begin, in a room 
that has a hearth? The living room, at least, must have one; 
and you may have others, too. One friend of mine lives in 
an old house with no less than five, including one in the bath- 
room! Ordinarily the living room, dining room and owner’s 
bedroom are the only rooms so favored. 

There are literally dozens of kinds of fireplaces and mantels 
to choose from—from the classic beauty of the Adam Brothers’ 
models to the carved marble and raised hearths of the Italian 
Renaissance. For so important a part of the interior, so 

fraught with deep meaning, 
with memories, and with hopes, 
we must choose carefully. Dig- 
nified it must be, as a fitting 
frame for this center of fam- 
ily life; well-designed, too, for 
all eyes turn to it; well-made 
—of course!—for it must en- 
dure for generations. 


UT over-elaboration must 

be avoided at all costs. 
No place, this, for display, for 
gingerbread ornament. Noth- 
ing is less to be desired than 
the grilles and turnings and 
cut-up mirrors of the mid- 
Victorian era. Almost one 
might say, “The simpler, the 
better.” 

“A good mantelpier- ” says 
one of the best knowa archi- 
tects in the country, “does for 
the living room what the stair- 
case does for the interior as a 
whole: It is the focal point, 
and when ex- (Cont. on p. 56 








Truly Colonial is this white en- 

ameled mantel, with facing and 

hearth of glazed Dutch tiles. The 

andirons and fire-set, the ship- 

model and pottery bowls of bitter- 

sweet, complete a charming and 
colorful group 
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Cthe ODecorative 
Value of OFaintings 


ADALINE D. PIPER 


SHOULD like to say a word in favor of pictures in the 

home, so many of which have been banished to dark 

closets, like naughty children, or are hiding away 
patiently waiting to be remembered, like ghosts of a 
mistaken past. 

We have taken down the family portraits, some of them 
of such quaintness as to bring a smile of affection as we 
think of them. Do we feel as much at home without them? 
And do our walls look bare with their puritanical gray or 
faint cream color embellished perhaps by a chaste electric 
fixture in a paneling which is sufficient unto itself? We 
have been on the safe side so long; we have grown afraid 
of color; timidity in decoration has made our homes color- 
less—soft neutral shades satisfy us and are safer to live 
with. We cannot see color in a modern painting, our eyes 
are dim and the contrast of the colorful modern picture 
with the poor paintings that have been taken down from 
our walls is so marked as to make us afraid. 

Many of us had poor paintings of a dull bitumen brown, 
with old frames that had grown lovely with age and were 
not to be altogether despised from a decorative point of 
view. Others, with less pretentious homes, had veritable 
chromos; pictures great and pictures small covered the In the reception room of Miss Piper’s own home, a Dutch painting 
wall like postage stamps, and they were of a quality that by George Hitchcock hangs above the mantel 
would correspond to the yellow-back novels 
in our bookcases. So that it was perhaps a 
good thing to sweep everything away and 
begin all over again. I think our decorators, 
who are seldom judges of paifitings, thought 
this drastic measure the . “Get rid of 
the whole kit and boodle of them,” and 
when the pictures were down, with their 
uneasy hanging—jumbled together, hung 
too high mostly, too close, often in strange 
spacings and groups—they looked on their 
handiwork and saw that it was good, 

re was it? I think a house uninspired 
without some paintings or prints or photo- 
graphs, whichever the exchequer can afford, 
and I notice with delight that, in spite of the 
ban against them, people are beginning to 
bring them back. I (Continued on page 64 



































‘ Above, pictures make homelike a large room that 
might otherwise seem austere. Note the wise 
placing—the large picture in the large wall spare 
above the davenport, flanked symmetrically by 
two smaller pictures, one of which has been cut off 





Glowing with color whether or not a cheerful 
blaze is alight in the fireplace, the hearth illus- 
trated at left is always the center of interest in 
the room because the picture above it, “picks up” 
the colors in rug, upholstery and draperies 
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OULD you prefer to deduct 

$500 from the cost of your 

prospective home, or would you 
rather spend just what you had planned 
on and add an extra room? It’s your 
option.” A very attractive option, too, I decided, but it was 
not quite clear to me, so I had to question the architect. 

The architect, it was explained, bases his costs on floor area. 
Given the size of the house, the general type of building, and a 
knowledge of building material costs in the locality, any good 
architect can sit down with pencil and paper and tell you— 
within two or three hundred dollars—just what your home is 
going to cost you. And he will not be more than five minutes 
at the figuring, either. 

Take a tip from the apartment house builders. They are 
experienced hands at the building game, responsible for the 
apartments of today which have been figured down to a nice 
minimum. What is the analysis of this compactness? Nothing 
more than to save floor area and so reduce the building cost. 

The apartment builder is in the business for profit. Why, 
then, if saving floor space is so vital to the professional builder, 
is it not equally important to the small home owner, prospective 
or actual, who has but a limited fund to spend? To the home 
builder the opportunity to save $500 is relatively far more 
important. 

I had to ask the architect again, ‘““‘What’s the secret?” | 

“Wall-beds,” he answered. ‘You’ve probably quite insepar- 
ably associated wall-beds with apartments heretofore, but’ you 
will be surprised to learn how the modern homes are taking to 
the idea, too. 

“Not only are people, who are now building, figuring wall- 
beds in their plans, but many whose homes are completed are 
installing a wall-bed in the living room or the play room or 
elsewhere. It really adds a room to the house.” 

Then began the marshalling of arguments in favor of a piece 
of furniture that I had, as the architect had correctly surmised, 
thought justified only in an apartment. 


Bedroom at 























ore House in‘less o\pace_I 


LLOYD E. THORPE 


How To Provide an Extra 





Of course, the spare guest room is a 
fine thing to have on those infrequent 
occasions when the overnight guest is 
entertained. But what is the cost and 
upkeep for that room, so seldom used? 
A room 10x10 feet is not overly large, but it means 100 square 
feet of floor space, exclusive of walls or closets, and that 100- 
foot area will at least add $500 to the cost of the house. The 
exact-figure, of course, will depend on local building costs, but 
the architect tells us that, for the complete but not lavish home, 
$5 per square foot is a fairly average figure. 

Let us return now to the original option and inject the possi- 
bility of the wall-bed. By cutting out the extra room entirely, 
$500 can be saved. But, should this immediate saving not be of 
prime consideration, the extra room can be built and used for a 
den, a sewing room, or other purpose, or the added floor area 
may be thrown in with the main living room to provide an 
exceptionally large room. Neither will the overnight guest have 
to be ushered out the front door at the close of the evening 
with an “I’m so sorry, but you know we have so little room.” 
Just a turn of the door and there’s the bed, let down in the den 
or the spacious living room. 


Small Cost 


P to that minute it is quite probable that the guest did not 
have the slightest idea that behind those pretty French 
doors was a folding bedroom. The making of wall-beds is a 
growing industry, one that is developing improvements and 
refinements even as the automobile or any other rapidly grow- 
ing industry. One company alone has nine distinct models to 
offer. The models refer only to the type of mounting or hanging 
the bed on the door, and with each model the buyer has an 
endless assortment of doors and wall decorations to choose 
from. More than one style of mounting gives more leeway to 
the architect and makes it nearly impossible to stump him in 
figuring out hallways, closet spaces, and recesses—things that 
naturally perplex him in planning the house. 

For example, the old-style wall-bed came right down in full 
measure. A wide door, hinged near the bottom, came 
bodily out of the wall and left an ugly gap in the side 
of the room when the bed was lowered for use. This 
can still be had, and it has one merit in that it is the 
most conservative space user. But modern improve- 
ments have added many features, a principal one 
being the lessening of the depth of recess required 
for the bed when folded. There is a bed of this type 
now on the market that will fit into a wall recess only 
thirteen inches deep. 

Beauty, however, is a thing that will appeal to the 
home owner, and for that reason, attention will 
proably center on some of the later models. One 
type of bed is hung on a single five-foot revolving 
door. A half-revolution brings the bed into the room 
: and reverses the sides of the door. The recess, of 
course, is closed again when the bed is in the room. 
















Above is pictured a wall-bed lowered 
into a living room. The two doors to 
the left are in one piece and revolve 
about a central axis; the hinged door 
to the right is unobstructed at all times 


The photograph at right shows the 
same bed swung back into its recess. 
The curtains on the farther side of 
the French doors suggest a larger 
house than really exists 
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In some cases this is a drawback, particularly where circum- 
stances make it desirable to use the recess for closet space, but 
some floor plans are so drawn that this type of bed ds the 
practical one to solve the problem. 

Still another type of bed is mounted on a combination of two 
doors, one 40-inch and one 20-inch. The 40-inch door revolves 
and a gear arrangement on the vertical bar supporting*the bed 
swings the bed on an eccentric, bringing it into the room clear 
of the 20-inch door. This smaller door is hung on ordinary 
hinges. For the housewife who likes ample closet space, this 
type of wall-bed will be especially appealing. 

The 20-inch door gives access to a deep closét when the bed 
is in the room, deep enough to be used as a dressing room if 
necessary. Even when the bed is put up there is plenty of 
room to hang clothes along the rear wall of the recess. Should 
the floor plans of the house demand, a door in the rear wall of 
the recess, opposite the 20-inch door, will afford a direct hall- 
way to the bath or to some othef room. The revolving door, is, 
of course, finished the same on both sides, and, if finished the 
same as the wall] surface and not as a door, the appearance to 
the casual observer is that only one door, the 20-inch one, 
exists in the wall. 


F the house has French doors or windows, the duplex t 

of mounting will find immediate favor. In this case the 
is mounted on two equal doors, each 2 feet 6 inches wide, and 
fits into a closet eighteen inches deep, plaster to plaster. When 
curtains are hung behind the glass on the inner side of these 
doors the whole arrangement will delight, for the curtains 
suggest a larger house, a room beyond those doors. 

As for the cost of the wall-bed itself, competition is taking 
care of that in the interest of the home builder. Good, durable 
beds of tubular steel, equipped with coil springs baked in 
enamel to resist rust, and with folding mechanism that is fool- 
proof, can be had at prices ranging up from $40, exclusive of 


At right is a view of the living 
room shown at the top of the 
page after it has been converted 
into a bedroom. Here there is 
no shifting of heavy furniture 
—simply moving one chair and 
putting down the bed is all the 
work that is required 


A room that serves two pur- 
poses. By day it is an attractive, 
home-like living room but at 
night the door is opened and the 
wall-bed let down thus making 
a comfortable, airy bedroom. 
Surely such an arrangement is 
most economical 
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the doors. Doors for the closets would have to be purchased 
in any event, and cannot be rightly included in the cost. 

Comfort? Perhaps that thought has lurked in the mind of 
the reader. If his experience with wall-beds has been limit.d to 
an occasion or two when he has unfortunately been forced to 
couch himself on one of the ancient models that threatened to 
fold him up in it during the night, he is entitled to his suspi- 
cions. Thin mattresses, so thin that they left prints of the 
spring on the sleeper’s body were the bane of the old styles, too, 
but not more so than the poor, sag-in-the-middle springs. 

You can find in the present-day wall-bed all the require- 
ments of comfort. They are fool-proof and will play no 
jack-in-box tricks on you. They have excellent, heavy coil 
springs that eliminate the to-the-middle sag. And they are 
designed to carry the best heavy mattresses obtainable, 
Comfort, durability, and beauty are all in the modern beds. 


S stated before, the different types of mountings have been 

developed to help the builders solve architectural problems, 

bd puncns deeper closets, and to afford hallways. These wall- 

companies have their own architects, and you will find 

them quite ready to help you pare down the cost of the new 

home or—in effect—put another room into your house without 
changing the walls as they now stand. 

Just a word in closing concerning the room into which a 
wall-bed opens. To eliminate shifting and extra work there 
should be no heavy furniture in the section of the room where 
the bed will stand and some place in the room there should be 
a well-placed mirror for the convenience of the occupants 
while dressing. An ideal arrangement is a full-length ‘mirror 
inside the closet door. Then, too, if possible the bed should 
be placed in a part of the room where there is a good cross- 
current of air. Certainly, if a good type of wall-bed is chosen 
and placed with a view to comfort an extra room is added to 
the home at small expense. 
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Your G ferns 


MARION WITMER 


Follow This Practical Advice 
If You Would Have 
Healthy Ferns 


ERNS, the ideal house plants, graceful and beautiful 

with delicate, lacy leaves, always green and compara- 

tively easy to care for by one who knows something 
of the nature of the plant, frequently die when brought 
into the home from the florist shop or the field. 

Reasons why ferns fail to thrive under some conditions 
are explained by Dr. William B. Steil, head of the botany 
department of Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. Dr. Steil has devoted years to studying some 
phases of the history, fertilization, and growth of ferns, 
especially those species which do not reproduce in the 
ordinary way. 

“Ferns not only provide a cheerful spot of color for our 
rooms, but they are of interest because they are practically 
the only surviving link between the vegetation of today’s 
world and that of the coal period,” said Dr. Steil. 
“Enormous ferns are found among the fossils of that age. 
Many species of ferns, fairly common a few years ago, are 
becoming extinct.” 

“Much land which was formerly forested and which was 
carpeted with ferns is now under cultivation,” the botanist 
said. “So-called ‘fern collectors’ gather immense numbers of 
fern leaves to put into cold storage for sale to florists. Altho 
removal of foliage from a fern does not kill it, there is a limit 
to the number of leaves that can be taken from a plant. 

“Nature has placed many obstacles in the way of luxuriant 
fern growth. Before the fern plant is produced, fertilization 
occurs, altho in a number of species this act is omitted, the 
plant developing froni ordinary vegetative cells. The egg, even 
if formed, never prodiicées the plant in these ferns. 

“Tt has been estimated that only about one in every 1,000,000 
spores, or fern seeds, produces a plant. On each large-sized 
fern ‘leaf there are about 500,000,000 spores. If a spore does 
germinate, the period of plant development is Jong, for it takes 
three years for the average species to become ful] grown. 


| the early stages, the plant is extremely small and delicate, 

and is often destroyed by insects or fungi. Young ferns need 
a moist place in which to develop, but-the wind does not always 
blow them to such a spot.” 

The Boston fern meets some of these difficulties by a special 
adaptation, for in addition to the usua] method, it reproduces 
by “runners.” These are smal]l branches which grow from ‘the 
stem and take root in the ground, forming new plants. Some- 
times a new variety, as well as a new plant, is produced in this 
way, the new type of plant being called a “mutant.” The best- 
known mutant of thé Boston fern is called the Whitman fern. 

Dr. Steil gave the following advice to those selecting a fern 
for the house: 

Buy a well-rounded, healthy plant with no yellow or brown 
spots. 

Size is not an important factor, if the plant is strong. The 
pleasure of having a fern is watching it grow. 

Boston and Holly ferns are the hardiest, each having several 
species from which to select—all well adapted to growing in 
the house. 

_ The Boston fern is less expensive and excellent for a begin- 


ng. 

The Holly fern has a layer of wax on its leaves, which not 
only prevents loss of water, but also gives the plant a beauti- 
fully glossy appearance. 

Following is the advice given by the botanist as to soil for 
erns: 
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Dr. Wm. B, Steil, head of the botany department, Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Use loose and spongy soil—‘‘friable” is the technical term. 

Soil must be well-drained, so it will not become gummy like 
clay. 

Best composition is one-third sand, one-third loam, and one- 
third ordinary barnyard fertilizer. This should be renewed each 
spring. Place the soil in a pot made of porous material. Never 
use any other kind. A painted receptacle is not desirable 
because paint fills the pores, keeping air from the roots, which 
must have oxygen the same as the leaves. 

Do not press the soil too tightly, but keep the surface loose. 

Water for ferns should be about the same temperature as the 
room, so allow it to stand exposed to the air for an hour or 
more before pouring it on the plant. 

Yellow Jeaves are invariably due to overwatering, which 
makes the soil sour and prevents air from reaching the roots. 
If the water runs over the pot into the jardiniere, provide a 
means for it to run off. 

Let the soil dry out occasionally, as ferns should not be 
watered too frequently. 

A weak solution of Aienwend fertilizer in the water will pro- 
vide food and keep the soil from becoming sterile. 

Sometimes ferns are given too much light. They should be 
placed near a window, but not in too strong a light. Most ferns 
thrive better in shadg. Avoid the direct sunlight of a southern 
exposure. When a fern loses its form by bending all of its leaves 
toward the light, turn it gradually until it has regained its 
original shape. 


"TH usual temperature of seventy degrees is favorable for 
either the Boston or the Holly fern. A high temperature is 
frequently injurious, altho the room may be as cool as fifty or 
sixty degrees without harm to the plant. 

Insects do not bother ferns in houses to any great extent. 
The little specks, which look like insects on the undersides of 
the leaves, are the spots where the minute spores are borne. 

If any insects do appear, they may be removed by holding 
the leaves under a faucet and Jetting the water run over them. 
If they still adhere, a small brush may be used with the water 
to dislodge them. 

Plants should be sprayed or bathed even if there are no 
insects. Leaves are filled with tiny pores, and when these 
become covered with dust, the plant suffocates. Lacy ferns are 
especially likely to become dusty, and the underside of their 
leaves should be sprayed occasionally with clear water. Due 
to the principle of respiration in plants, (Continued on page 66 
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Photographs and descriptions supplied by Edna Knowles King 


“Mrs. Baldwin has the prettiest 
parlor but Mrs. Hampton's 
kitchen with its yellow curtains 
and blue china is the prettiest 
kitchen.” This was the decision 
of a group of ehildren some 
twenty years ago. On this page 
are some glimpses of “best rooms” 
in other people’s homes, selected 
for the ideas that they convey 


Two views of my neighbor's 
kitchen show many convenient 
small details. The _ radiator, 
painted in flat paint to conserve 
heat, is placed under the sink. 
Attractive blue and gray linole- 
um on the floor, ample cupboard 
space, double windows, a bracket 
drop-shelf and well-placed iron- 
ing board add joy to daily duty 




















The breakfast room above ex- 
hibits a feeling of delicacy that 
is carried out consistently, even 
in the treatment of the radiator, 
As for colors; walls are tan, 
woodwork ivory, floor tiles Italiaw 
blue set together with tan. The 
furniture is lemon yellow 


At left below, informality and 
comfort go hand in hand with 
good taste. Note the arched re- 
cesses for books and ornaments. 
Just below, chaste and somewhat 
formal simplicity is the rule. 
The grilled -window-seat nicely 
concéals a long radiator 
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This alluring cottage presents an interesting variation of Spanish architecture 





6Patio-©Planned OBungalow 9 


Designed by GLENN ELWOOD SMITH i 









NURSERY 
10-O'« 17-0" 









This colorful little home with its warm- ! 
toned plaster exterior is practical as well 

as beautiful. Approached by a tiny entry, 
faving an adjoining coat room, the living 
room forms the base of the U-shaped is 
plan; and, in the rear walls of the living 
room, floor-length casements give access 

to the patio. A wide archway intimately 
connects the living room with the dining 

room at the left; and, at the right, two 
doors lead into the long inner hall, from 
which the bedrooms and the nursery open, 

At the rear of the dining room, the service 

wing is conveniently disposed; a com- 
mendable feature here being the combined rf 

pantry and breakfast nook 













KITCHEN 
8-6*13-0" 


closet 





closet 
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BEDROOM 
12-0'*14-O 
















LIVING ROOM 
13-0 22-6” 









13-O*15-O 








BEDROOM 
12-6'«[7-6" 









Showing the floor plan 
of the bungalow 
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Of truly novel character is this barrel-ceiled bedroom, 
which 1s admirably fitted up for the use of two persons 


HY are bedrooms so frequently neglected 
even in homes of otherwise pronounced 
artistic merit? Sometimes, undoubtedly, 

the neglect is entirely unintentional; often being 

traceable to an underestimation of the decorative 
possibilities latent in all bedrooms. Less credit- 
able to the owners, however, the neglect is per- 
haps more often due to a niggardly and insincere 
policy, whereby the bedrooms are allowed to 
suffer in order that the rooms to which visitors 
have easy access may blossom forth. It is, of 
course, but commendable and natural that an 
owner should want his home to make a favorable’ 
first impression on all callers. There is, accordingly, ample 
justification for the care ordinarily lavished on entrance 
alls, living rooms and dining rooms; but there is no excuse 

for the beautification of these “show’’ rooms at the expense of 

other less conspicuously located, but equally important, rooms. 

For, above all else, homes ought to be sincere: which implies 

that the high standards established in one portion should be 

maintained thruout. 

In rooms intended for family use, decorative schemes usually 
follow somewhat conventional lines—and properly so, by 
reason of the various personalities to be considered. Com- 
promise is usually necessary, for instance, in the selection of 
colors, because the taste of each member of the household is 
likely to be strongly individualistic in regard to color. And, in 
the selection of all the furnishings, there may also be occasion 
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Othe Oft-Neglected 


O Pedroom—) 


JOHN LYNNE GREY 






A hand-made wool rug lends much distinction to this effectively 
furnished sleeping room 


to resort to compromise, on account of divergent tastes in 
material, design and workmanship. Thus it is that bedrooms 
offer practically the only field for the free exercise of personal 
preferences in decoration, furniture and color. , The freedom 
thereby offered ought surely to be an inducement to house- 
holders to begin at once the pleasant task of bringing new 
beauty to every neglected bedroom. 

Well-selected color schemes have, of course, much to do with 
success in bedroom decoration. Underlying the choice of colors, 
there must always be regard for both natural and artificial 
lighting, with a view to obtaining daylight cheerfulness without 
causing nighttime overstimulation, since a bedroom is primari- 
ly intended to woo refreshing sleep. Ex- 
cessive brilliant color is, then, scarcely in 
order as the foundation of a scheme, tho 
it is admissible as a means of accent. 


UIET basic colors, however, by no 
means necessarily ret: 1 individual- 
istic results; instead, they . 2nd to assure 
them by providing a becoming foil for 
whatever glowing ':ues may be introduced 
in effeetively restricted quantity. «or that 
very reasoi , there is telay a devid-d end- 


ency toward wall colorings ©’ ».. ued 
character; suchriew. ne that 
many of the » os* *!"u> vall- 
papers actualiy «sr de- 
signs on backgron ad. rid 


“As the walis of a be room uo o. ly offer 
the largest surface ior the appucaution of 
color, but constitute a setting for the entire 
scheme of furnishing, their careful treat- 
ment is of paramount importance. Both 
paint and paper are available in varieties 
new as well as old. (Continued on page 66 








Pastel-tinted bedspreads, having silky woven 
stripes of alternating plaid and crepe effect, are 
decoratively used on the twin metal beds chosen 
for this simply furnished room of quietly dig- 
nified character 
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CA (Lottage After theOfrench Manner 
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Designed by 
HOWARD and FRENAYE, Architects 


The original struc- 

ture is represented 

by heavy lines, the 

addition by light 
lines 





The unit house shown this month is rather un- 
usual, In design it is similar to houses common- 
ly seen in France and in interior arrangement it 
is distinctly American. A slightly elevated lot 
would furnish an ideal setting for such a cottage 














Do you plan to build a new house? Do you 
wish to remodel your old one? Are there ques- 
tions on this or other houseplans we have 
shown? If so, write our Building Department ; 
we are always glad to be of service to readers 
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Complete working drawings and specifi- 
cations of this Unit House No. 14 will be 
supplied for $7.50, postpaid. For any 
particular information concerning this or 
other houses in the seriés, write to the 
Building Department of Better Homes 
and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa 
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Plot ‘Plan 


for 
Unit House No. 14 


by FRANCIS ASBURY ROBINSON 


Planting list is given on page 93 
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The Flower That Never Opens 











































some strange-looking wildflowers 

make their appearance. They 
are as blue as the back of father 
bluebird’s coat in the springtime, 
and they grow nestled cozily to- 
gether in groups among the 
leaves of the plant. Each 
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flower is shaped like a plump little bottle, 
and if you do not know the ways of the 
plant,- you will think that the blossoms 


are not yet fully open. No matter how 
long you keep watch of these “buds,” 
however, they stay quite tightly closed. 
It is a habit which belongs to no other 
flower except the closed gentian. 

While the closed gentian is thought to 
be not quite so attractive as its cousin 
the beautiful fringed gentian, it is fully 
as interesting to have in the garden. No 
flower wears so intense and glorious a 
blue in its costume, and as it grows older 
this blue shades into deep purple. Once 
the plant is started, it thrives sturdily and 

uts forth its bud-blossoms with very 
ittle trouble to anyone, if there is 
plenty of moisture present in the soil. 

The bumblebees find in the closed 
gentian the last delicious feast of the 
summer. The bit of an opening at the 
top of each flower seems to have been 
planned for their especial convenience; 
and when a clumsy bumblebee is discov- 
ered almost standing on his greedy head 
to get a drink of sweet nectar from the 
little “bottle,” it is a sight to make one 
smile. 

The closed gentian and the fringed 
gentian are now among America’s rare 
flowers. Their plant-forefathers were 
European born, and about the gentian 
family there is a folk tale which shows 
that love that has always been felt for 
the beauty and charm of the gentians. 

Once, in the Old World, the homes of 
the people of a certain kingdom were 
visited with a dreadful plague. The king 
of the land felt very badly that such a 
disaster should come to his subjects. In 
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ROM August to the first of October, 


Nature Sore for Youthful “Readers 


Conducted by HAZEL. HANKINSON 
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Above is a picture of the friendly wintergreen 
which is recognized by its bright crimson 
berries and its leathery leaves which stay green 
all winter. At left is shown one of the closed 
gentians—watch for it this fall 


his despair one day he walked into the 
country carrying with him his bow and 
arrow. As he tramped along sorrowfully, 
he prayed that, if he shot, the arrow 
would be directed toward something that 
would cure the terrible sickness of 
the folks in every home. He shot, 

and the arrow was found sticking 
into the root of a gentian. And 
with this root, so the story- 
tellers say, the men and wom- 

en and little children of the 
king’s country were cured. 


Two “Plants That 
Share a Secret 


HE wee little win- 

tergreen plant, 
creeping on the 
ground, and the 
tall black birch 
tree, digging its 
roots deep into 
the earth, share 
the same se- 
cret. They both 
know how to 
take out of the 
soil and the air 
a flavor that 
most children 
and grown-ups 
like. It is a re- 
markable fact 
that these two 
growing things, one so large and the other 
so tiny, and no relation to each other at 
all, should be the only ones in the whole 
plant world to know how to do the trick. 
Gum and candy and toothpaste and even 
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The ‘Stone Man” 





bad-tasting medicine are often made 
much more pleasant because of the gift 
of these two plants. For they are the 
ones that furnish most of the 
wintergreen flavoring that is used. 

Black birch’s flavor is not easily 

by discovered on the growing tree, 
% for the oil has to be taken 
from the bark; this is the 
plant, however, from which 
comes most of the flavoring 
that manufacturers use. On 

the other hand, both leaves 

and berries of the winter- 
green plant are good to eat 
just as you find them. But 
where the gay little berry 
and its thick glossy leaves are 
spied growing wild, as they 
often are in damp woods, it is 
a favor to the birds if most of the 
berries are left. Frequently, this is 
the only food the birds can find in 
the woods during cold weather, and 
wintergreen berries have probably 
kept many a songster from starving, 


The Man Who Got His Wish 


"THERE is an odd-shaped stone in 
one of the northern states about 
which the Indians of that part of the 
country have a peculiar legend. For 
a years this story has been 
handed down from parents to chil- 
dren, just as were the old folk tales 
of Europe. The stone, if you have a 
good imagination, looks somewhat like a 
person crouching close to the ground. 
Once upon a time, the red folk will tell 
you, an Indian man thought he would be 
able to gain a great favor from the 
Manitou or Great Spirit. So he went to 
the Manitou and said: 
“T should like to live forever. I 
should like to have you give 
me everlasting life.” 
“Everlasting life!” roared the 
Manitou, astonished and 
very angry that anyone 
should be so bold. “‘Ever- 
lasting life! Yes, I will 
see that you live for- 
ever! I will give you 
just what you ask!” 
Then the Manitou 
seized the red man. 
He shook him and 
shook him, until at 
last he turned to 
stone. And, if you 
look, you will see, 
huddled close to the 
man, @ smaller 
stone. That, the red 
folk say, is the 
Indian’s little boy. 


A “Ribbon” for a 
Pet 


SPLENDID 
way for chil- 
dren and grown folks, also, to overcome 
their hatred and dread of harmless snakes 
is to have one for a pet. Such an idea will 
probably not be popular at first with any- 
one except the boy of (Cont. on p. 61 
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Sedan, $895—De Luxe Sedan, $1075 
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| Jnseen Sources of long Jife 


An open book to the expert ° ; , ° 
And révealed to the Owner in terms of service 


The basic sources of motor car value 
are not always apparent to the eye. 


A motor car, like a house, may look 
more substantial than it really is. 


But expertsknow. And Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car, subjected to their sharp 
scrutiny, has received the unqualified 
endorsement it so richly deserves. 


Electrical Engineers, for instance, will 
tell you that Dodge Brothers starter and 
electrical equipment throughout, are ex- 
ceptionally efficient and dependable. 


Metallurgists will confirm the fact that 
in no other car built is so high a percent- 
age of costly chrome vanadium steel 
employed. 


Tanners willtell youthat DodgeBrothers, 
for their leather upholstery, will accept 
only a distinctly superior grade of stock. 


Upholsterers concede that you will rarely 
find mohair velvet of equal quality and 
taste. 


Automotive Engineers point to Dodge 
Brothers one-piece chrome vanadium 
front axle—a valuable and exclusive fea- 
ture; to the bearings—bigger and better 
than strict necessity requires; to the 
spring leaves and spring clips—chrome 
vanadium, every one; to the motor, 
connecting rods, crankshaft, transmis- 
sion, universal joint, drive shaft, differ- 
ential, rear axle shaft—all made chiefly 
of chrome vanadium; and to numberless 
other examples of high engineering 
standards long ago established and 
strictly maintained today. 


Sources of long life and dependability 
that reveal themselves to the owner in 
terms of upkeep dollars saved, and faith- 
ful service over a period of years. 


Donose GroTHers Inc. DETROIT 


Donce Brotwers (CANADA) Limited 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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MOTOR CARS 
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Selma Lagerlof who wrote “The Wonderful 


Adventures of Nils” 


HERE is one thing that Every 

Woman Knows, and it isn’t what 

Barrie thinks it is, either. Every 
woman, and especially every mother, 
knows to her everlasting regret with 
what ease a book-agent can sell her his 
unwanted wares. It is hard enough for 
a@ woman to withstand a smooth-tongued 
household agent selling anything, but it is 
next to impossible for her to resist 
the earnest-faced visitor (femi- 
nine gender) who assures her 
that Stepping-Stones of 
Motherhood, or The 
Child’s Complete Edu- 
cator, is the set of 
books which will 
solve her eve 
problem—that it 
is the one thing 
every mother 
owes it to her 
children to buy. 
And anything 
your children 
ought to have— 
well, money or no 
money, you are 
easily convinced. 

Occasionally 

there may be 
some good in sets 
of books which 
are sold from door 
to door, but if I 
had it to do again 
I think I shoul 
spend my book- 
money in other 
ways. The things 
I most enjoy in 
such sets I really 
prefer to own in 
complete and sep- 
arate form. The 
children have the 
Book of Knowl- 
edge, that well- 
known child encyclopedia and of all the 
sets of books I ever bought this was per- 
haps the wisest purchase, for it has 
literally been “read to pieces.” There 
may be better encyclopedias for children, 
but I am not acquainted with them. I 
have heard the Book of Knowledge criti- 
cised as dull; I have never known a child 
to consider it so. I have heard its atti- 
tude accused of being pro-British; I am 
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quite willing to have my 
children understand the view- 
point of another country as 

well as their own. Yes, if I 

had it to do over again, I 

think I should buy that Book 
of Knowledge or another chil- 
dren’s encyclopedia just as good, 
but there my “sets” would end— 
that would be my exception to prove 
the rule. And I am very sure that I 
should never buy any sets of books 
telling me just what to do when 
faced with any problem of child 
psychology, nor yet any set pur- 
porting to provide a complete edu- 
cation for children in gleanings from 
the classics. 

“Of course that’s all right for you, Mrs. 
LeCron,” a reader of Better Homes and 
Gardens wrote me the other day after I 
had given her this advice. ‘“You’ve made 
a study of books for some years and know 
what to buy. But I haven’t and don’t; 
I’ve never had time to do much reading. 
Of course I want to bring up my children 





Minnie Watson Kamm, author of “The Pre-School Age,” and her child:en 


according to modern methods, and. when 
an intelligent-looking book-agent comes 
to my door and says she has something 
particularly helpful to the mother, I am 
naturally much interested. I shouldn’t 
have the smallest idea what to buy in its 
place. Now why, if you discourage all 
these books ‘in sets’ that agents sell to 
us mothers, don’t you write an article 
telling just what separate books we might 


Under the Library Lamp 


HELEN COWLES LeCRON 








find more helpful?” And so that is just 
what I am attempting to do today. 

Let me begin like any right-minded 
reviewer with the Bible. I think my 
choice would be The Children’s Bible 
edited by Sherman and Kent and pub- 
lished by Scribner’s. In the popular 
edition it costs only $1.75. This is simply 
a book of such selections from the Bible 
as are interesting and intelligible to 
children. Occasionally the language is 
made simpler but usually it is unchanged, 
and yet even a child of four could under- 
stand it if his mother read it to him. This 
seems to me to be a more desirable sort 
of book than the usual book of Bible 
stories which robs the original of its 
beauty and dignity. 

The purpose of The Children’s Bible is 
to help the parent to select from a mass 
of material the parts that a child will 
really comprehend and appreciate. 

I have already said a great deal about 
the value of world history for children. I 
should choose A Child’s History of the 
World by V. M. Hillyer (Century Co., 

$3.50) for the younger boy or girl— 
and for the older, Hendrik Van 
Loon’s Story of Mankind 
(Boni and Liveright, 
$2.50). I can’t em- 
phasize too strongly 
the value of histo 
to your child’s ed- 
ucation. Both of 
these books can 
be read aloud with 
great success. The 
child who has 
gained an idea of 
world histor 
thru either Hill- 
er or Van Loon 
as an education- 
al foundation of 
which he can nev- 
er be robbed. Hill- 
yer is much the 
easier reading. 
History is likely 
to seem difficult 
and unintelligible 
to the child any- 
how, so I usually 
recommend the 
latter to a family 
of mixed ages. It 
is simple, viva- 
cious, easily read. 
The Story of Man- 
kind is a more dis- 
tinguished book 
but likewise more 
difficult. A child 
ast twelve 
should have no trouble with it but a 
younger one might find parts of it “over 
his head.” And if your twelve-year-old 
isn’t at all “bookish,” give him Hillyer. 
On the other hand any grown person 
would enjoy Van Loon. 

If your child shows a real interest in 
history, there are some other excellent 
books which would probably attract him. 
Frederick Arnold Kummer (Cont. on p. 48 
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Look.Mother. [can polish too! 


i; is easy NOW to have beautiful waxed floors in every 
room. It makes no difference whether the floors are 
old or new—of wood, linoleum, tile or composition. 
And it matters not how the floors are finished — with 
varnish, shellac, wax or paint. Try the Johnson Wax 
Treatment on them. 










































By this new method all hard work is avoided and you 
are saved the bother and expense of frequent refinishing 
It will take only a few minutes, You don’t need to stoop 
It won't soil your hands. And your floors will glow 
with a new brightness and beauty. 





All you do is to spread on a thin coat of Johnson's 
Polishing Wax. This cleans as it waxes. ‘Then run the 
Johnson Electric Polisher over the floor and let ELEC 
TRICITY do all the work. 


JOHNSON’S WAX 
Electric Floor Polisher 


This Electric Floor Polisher runs itself—you don’t need 
to push it or bear down on it—just guide it. It is ten 
times better and quicker than the old-fashioned hand 
methods. With it you can polish all your floors in the 
time it used to take to do a single room. 


RENT IT FOR $2.00 A DAY 


From your neighborhood store or your painter you, can 
rent this beauty-giving Electric Floor Polisher for $2.00 
a day. In one day you can make every floor a foundation 
of gleaming beauty on which your rugs and furniture 
will reveal new charm and value. 













Telephone NOW and make an appointment to rent a 
Johnson Electric Floor Polisher for a day. Or buy one 
outright for your own exclusive use. The investment is 
small for so great a convenience. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
“The Floor Finishing Authorities” 
> (Canadian Factory: Brantford) 
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JOHNSON'S POLISHING WAX 


PASTE or LIQUID™ CLEANS. POLISHES PRESERVES ALI FLOORS 



































Work To Be Done in the Garden This Month 


CTOBER work in the garden con- 
sists mostly in finishing the harvest- 
ing of the year’s crop of vegetables; 

cleaning up the home grounds and work- 
ing ahead for another year. In last 
month’s issue of this magazine explicit 
directions were given for the harvesting 
and storing of vegetables so it will not be 
necessary to repeat that information. Be 
sure, however, that the storage pits and 
cellars are kept clean and do not let the 
stored crops become too warm. 

Daffodils are included in the list of 
bulbs to be planted out in October. Some 
of the finest yellows are Emperor and 
Golden Spur. Empress and Duke of 
Bedford are good types with white 
perianth, and yellow trumpets. Daffodil 
bulbs should be set twice their depth in 
good ‘soil, 


Tulips are planted out this month in 
most localities. Of course the wise 
gardener has had his order in for bulbs for 
some time and these will no doubt be de- 
livered ‘soon. If you failed to order last 
summer you may still be able to get good 
varieties from a local dealer. Be sure to 
place your tulips in a well-drained loca- 
tion in good, well-worked soil, planting 
the bulbs four to six inches deep. The 
bulbs may be planted to good advantage 
five or six weeks before freezing weather 
sets in. * 

Gladiolus should be lifted when the 
leaves have turned yellow, and laid to 
dry in a dry, sunny place. Later the soil 
may be rubbed off and the bulbs stored 
in paper bags. Do not allow the bulbs 
to become too hot thru the winter and 
keep them from mice. 

Dahlias should be taken up in late 
autumn and the roots stored in boxes of 
sand or light soil. Canna roots should be 
stored indoors but no particular care is 
necessary for them. 

Dig up the garden when the crops 
have been removed. The ground will 
thea be in good condition for next spring 


and if the work is done gradually it will 
furnish splendid exercise these crisp fall 
days. Flower beds should also be made 
ready this fall for early spring planting. 
Sticky bands should be placed around 
fruit trees in late autumn to keep th 
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wingless moths from depositing theif eggs 
on the branches. It is possible to obtain 
these sticky bands thru manufacturers. 
Store some boxes of good garden loam 
in the basement before freezing weather 
sets in. You will be wanting some next 
spring for starting seeds indoors. One of 
our California readers stores leaf mold. 
In the spring she sifts it and in it plants 
her seeds. She says they sprout in half 


the usual time. 
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Birds should be given food thru the 
autumn months to encourage them to 
come your way when cold weather sets in. 
Prepare a place where suet can be left 
out for them all winter. Clean out bird- 
houses when the tenants have left. 


Fall transplanting of shrubs and 
plants has one big advantage and that is 
the time which is saved the following 
spring. When transplanting give the 
roots plenty of water and a little more 
winter protection than is ordinarily given 
those varieties. 

Prepare a place for sweet peas in the 
fall to make possible early planting. Dig 
a trench at least two feet deep and care- 
fully work the soil which is dug out. In 
the bottom of the trench put cinders or 
stones for drainage, then fill to within a 
few inches of the top with the garden 
loam, mixed with well-rotted manure 
and leaf mold. The seeds may be sown 
next spring even before the frost is out 
of the ground if the trench is prepared 
this fall. 

Sand is important when setting bulbs. 
Have on hand a pailful of it and use a 
handful around each bulb when setting. 


Houseplants should begin the winter 
in healthy condition. Give plenty of 
water and sunlight and keep on the 
lookout for aphis and pests of all kinds 
It is much easier to eradicate insects by 
means of spray and fumigation when they 
first appear than to wait until the plants 
are badly infested. Pour olive oil or 
castor oil around the roots of the rubber 
plant if the air seems dry. 


Geraniums, of course, belong in every 
window garden. In selecting varieties be 
sure to include some of the sweetly 
scented ones such as Pelargonium cay- 


tatum (rose scented) and Pelargonium 
tomentosum (peppermint scentéd). 
Lawns need a good overhauling in 
October. Seed any bare spots and give 
the whole a light top dressing. Pulverized 
sheep manure is especially beneficial. 
Ordinary barnyard manure is likely to 
contain too many weed seeds. 
‘Hardy roses may be set out before 
hard frosts. Be sure to give plenty of 
rotection the first winter. The Paul 
eyron and General Jacqueminot are 
especially adapted to fall planting. 
Moles and gophers may be eradicated 
if a piece of hose is connected with the 
exhaust on the automobile and the poison 
gas piped into their holes or runs. At 
least one of our readers uses this method 
to rid his yard of these pests. 


Plant a pot of orange, lemon or grape- 
fruit seeds this month for a winter 
“fernery.”’ Sow the seeds four inches deep 
rather closely together in the pot; water 
every two or three days and you will have 
a lovely houseplant within eight or ten 
weeks. These plants stand extremes in 
temperature and are quite hardy. 


Save your berry boxes to use in shad- 
ing seedlings next year,’’ writes one of the 
readers of this department. ‘The little 
openings in the corners provide the right 
amount of ventilation so the baby plants 
can become hardened to their new sur- 
roundings. A handful of dirt upon each 
box will keep the boxes from blowing 
away. 

Dahlia bulbs may be marked with 
an indelible pencil,’’ writes another of our 
readers. This gardener dampens the 
bulbs and marks each with a number. 
The numbers with corresponding names 
are kept in the garden record book. 

Markers should be placed in the 
garden in the fall showing the locations 
of various plants. Even tho your memory 
is good it will be hard to remember over 
the winter the exact homes of all your 
plant children. 


wasp oyne n/ Pt. 


Mistakes are made each year in your 
gardening work but it is seldom necessary 
to repeat the same error. Find out now 
just why your asters died or your del- 
phinium rotted off so next year you will 
be prepared. We shall be glad to help 
you all we can. 
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More Attractive and Enduring Walls of Beaver Bestwall 


Beaver Bestwall builds stronger, more attractive walls and ceilings 
because of its exclusive fibred surfacing and solid rock core that 
give it greater strength and a better surface Poel decoration. With 
all its advantages, Bestwall costs no more. 

Identify it by its cream color and Beaver trademark. 








est it and compare it. 
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Beaver Vulcanite Hexagon Slab Shingles 
k well and protect well through- 
out the life of the building 


BUILDERS-LISTEN 


This improved plaster wall board 


For walls of strength and low yearly cost, 
use Beaver American Plaster over 







Beaver Gypsum Lath 


offers very important advantages—at no higher cost! 


for ROOFS 


Beaver Vulcanite 
Hexagon Slab Shingles 
i Beaver Vulcanite 
i Self-Spacing Shingles 
Beaver Vulcanite 
Slate and Smooth Surfaced 
Rol: Roofings 
Beaver Vulcanite 
Built-to-Order Roofs 
Beaver Vulcanite 
Roof Paints and Cements 





LASTER wall boards are not all 

the same, Beaver Bestwall has 
features you could not get in any 
other board. 

Beaver Bestwall is surfaced with a 
special fibre facing of extreme tough- 
ness—made in the Beaver Products 
mills where fibre products have been 
produced for over twenty years. 

And this improved, exclusive, fibre 
facing gives Beaver Bestwall amaz- 
ing strength and flexibility—the kind 
you find in a piece of hickory. 


Bestwall 
decorates better 


The exclusive fibre facing gives 
Bestwall a hard, cream-colored sur- 
face, especially sized and calendered, 
that takes all kinds of wall finishes 
perfectly. 

It does not become “woolly.” It is 
non-absorbent. Paints bond perfectly 
—colors are not dulled by absorption. 

You save money too, on decorating 
labor and materials, because a little 


paint or calcimine goes a long way. 
Little is soaked up by the board. You 
can even paper Bestwall and remove 
it again without damage to the sur- 
face. 


It costs no more 


From the gypsum mines to the fin- 
ished product, both plaster and fibre 
facing of Bestwall are made in 
Beaver’s own mills. 


So, manufacturing cost is unusual- 
ly low—and you can buy genuine 
Beaver Bestwall at the same price 
you pay for ordinary plaster wall 
boards. 

See the Beaver dealer in your lo- 
cality. The genuine Beaver Bestwall 
has a distinctive, cream-colored fibre 
surface and the famous Beaver trade- 
mark. If you don’t locate a dealer 
quickly, write us. Dept. 1410. 
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THE BEAVER PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Thorold, Ontario, Canada : London, England 


BEAVER 


BESTWALL 


THE SUPERIOR PLASTER WALL BOARD 
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for WALLS 


Plaster Wall Board 
Beaver Fibre’ Wall Boara 
Beaver American Plaster , . 

Beaver Gypsum Lath 
Beaver Gypsum Block 


Beaver 
Varnishes and Enamels 


OWooden WoveltiescS 


HAZEL F. SHOWALTER 


HERE are many useful little novel- 

ties that the handy person can make 

from wood. When these little novel- 
ties have been enameled in suitable colors 
they will make bright little spots about 
the house. As gifts they will have the 
added value of being something you have 
made yourself. 

To make these little novelties, you will 
aeed a bracket or coping saw, enamel of 
several colors, sandpaper, and small 
pieces of wood. You can obtain a coping 
saw quite cheaply at the local hardware 
store. It is possible to cut the main 
shapes of the articles with an ordinary 
saw and finish the trimming with a pocket 
knife; but this is a laborious process. 

There are several brands of enamel 
which are sold in small cans especially 
for such little work. They are very con- 
venient, for enamels are likely to dry 
quickly, and these have great covering 
qualities. You should have a small, flat 
enamel or varnish brush and several 
water color brushes of varying sizes for 
the detail work. The water color brushes 
can be obtained almost anywhere for five 
or ten cents. Bits of wood suitable for 
these articles may sometimes be obtained 


from packing boxes. You will, however, 
save time by buying thin little boards. 
For each of the articles described there 
is a design marked off into squares to 
make it easy-for you to draw the shape of 


the article. Each square represents a 
square inch. On the board or on a piece 
of paper mark off as many inch squares 
as there are squares in the design. When 
you have the squares drawn, you can 
easily draw the design in theni by making 
lines in each square like those in the 
corresponding square of the original de- 
sign. 

You will enjoy making and using the 
bright-colored clothes hangers. They 
need no special directions. Use very dee 
yellow for the centers of the jonquils with 


lighter yellow for the spread petals and 


two shades of green for the leaves. For 
the three other hangers, use any color 
you like. Any.one of them might’ be 
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worked out in several different color 
schemes. 

The brushes should be cleaned in tur- 
pentine when changing from one color to 
another. If enamel is left on them for any 
length of time, they should be immersed 
in water. All moisture should be wiped 
from them before they are used again. 
Until one spot of color is dry, another 
color cannot be put next to it, for the 
two colors would run together and be 
ruined. 

The flower holder is made of two pieces. 
One is an oblong three inches in width by 
five inches in breadth; the other is an ir- 
regularly shaped piece with a curved top. 
It is seven inches high and nearly seven 
across at its widest point. The wood used 
need not be of any particular thickness. 
The two pieces may be glued together or, 


Flower 
Holder 


Hazel ©. Showelter 


if they are thick, they may be fastened 
together with round-headed screws. 
Various color schemes could be used 
for the design. The full skirt of the 
colonial lady’s gown might be pale green 
with pink flowers, her jacket brown with 
white fur, and her bonnet and its ribbons 
green to match the skirt. If all these 
cclors are fairly light, a black background 
would set them off well. When the flower 
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holder is in use, a tumbler or any small 
container sits on the board which forms 
the base. This is concealed behind the 
colonial] lady over whom the flowers droop 
gracefully. 

Window wedges will be appreciated on 
windy nights when the windows with 
their rattling keep sleep away. The 
bright oriole on the wedge shown forms 
an attractive spot of color. He is enameled 
in black and bright orange. The wedge 


to which he seems to be clinging may be 
gray, brown, or dull n. This wedge 
must first be trimmed wedge-shaped so 
that it will be quite narrow at the side 
and will if turned at varying angles fit in 
cracks of any width. e bird should 
be enameled in colors on both sides so the 
wedge can be used at either side of the 
window. Wedges are usually made in 
pairs. 

Plant sticks may be made in a variety 
of forms. Almost any bright-colored 
figure may be attached to a stick and 
used as a plant marker or support. The 
red bird shown is cut in one piece with 
the bit of branch on which he is standing. 








Enamel the bird red on both sides and the 
eye and the dark spot around the bill 
black. Make feet and the legs a medium 
brown, the branch a different shade of 
brown, and the stick and the wood be- 
tween the bird’s legs green. The stick 
may be.fastened with two screws to the 
branch. 

The little curtain pull is to be enameled 
on both sides alike in green, yellow, and 
black. Make the butterfly yellow with 
black markings, the flowers yellow, and 
the leaves and the spaces between the 
flowers green. For the centers of the 
flowers mix a bit of yellow and black. 
Thru the small hole’ (Con’t. on page 99 
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PONDOSA PINE! Sovereign of soft- 
woods. The ideal lumber for build- 
ing and repair. Light in weight, 
yet strong. Beautiful and eco- 
nomical. Definitely dependable. 
For every trade-marked stick is 
rigidly graded, thoroughly seas- 
oned and carefully milled. Fifty 
million acres of timber grow in 
the Inland Empire of the great 
Northwest, and new growth is 
added every year. Enough & 


Pride of the Inland Empire 
—choice of those who 


build tremendous cities. More 
than enough to supply the needs 
of all those who build with dis- 
crimination and care. 

You also will want Pondosa. 
You can get it at good lumber 
yards. Write for “Bingo of Flat- 
head,” a very interesting booklet, 
and choose Pondosa Pine with 
your architect. Address Dept. 13, 
Western Pine Manufacturers 
Association of Portland, Oregon. 


Pondosa Pine a 


The Pick o'the Pines 









build 




















Write for 
this booklet 
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GME COOP)? VOOUMOW? CULL 


Left to right—Peat, acid phosphate, nitrate of soda and air slaked lime. 
Any or all of these will increase your crops 


Prepare Now for Next Season 


ORA SMITH 


NE of the things which all experi- 
enced gardeners advise most forci- 
bly is that of making definite 

preparations in the fall for the next 
season’s gardening operations. If the 
decision to have a garden has not been 
made until spring, or if the gardener lacks 
the foresight that is necessary for the 
work in the fall, hurried preparations and 
delayed planting the following spring are 
likely to be the result. The garden is 
much surer of being started under favor- 
able conditions, however, if preparations 





tempting any modification of its texture. 
If the garden maker happens to have very 
heavy soil, it can be improved to some 
extent by working in a considerable 

uantity of sand or fine coal ashes. Nei- 
ther has any value as a fertilizer, but 
they help to make the soil more porous. 
One of the best cures for poor soils, how- 
ever, regardless of their nature, is stable 
manure, which lightens up heavy soils 
and gives body to those which are light 
and also adds the necessary plant foods. 
It should be applied broadcast at the 





the manure becomes better incorporated 
with the soil, the garden reaches work- 
able condition earlier in the spring; and 
the labor of spading has already been 
accomplished, so that the final: prepara- 
tion of the soil for planting may proceed 
without delay, as soon as spring opens. 
This helps to get an early garden. It also 
destroys many insects that normally 
winter over in the soil and it leaves the 
surface exposed to the beneficial effects 
of alternate freezing and thawing. 

If commercial fertilizers such as nitrate 
of soda and acid phosphate, wood ashes, 
and the like, are relied upon solely they 
may be supplemented to advantage by 
some cover crop which adds organic mat- 
ter to the soil; and if a leguminous plant 
is uséd for the cover crop, nitrogen also 
will be added. Rye, buckwheat, and 
vetch are good cover crops. Rye is the 
best of these if you have a fall garden and 
cannot sow the seed of the cover crop 
before October. It will not make suffi- 
cient growth for spading under this fall 
but will survive the winter without 
difficulty and start growth very early in 
the spring. It should be spaded under 
when it has reached a height of about 
eighteen inches. 


THE decaying vegetable matter will 
provide the humus which is furnished 
by the coarse material in manure when 
that is used. Humus, which is decayed 
vegetable matter of any kind, is abso- 
lutely indispensable if good crops are to 
be grown. For next spring’s gardening 
rye should be sown only on the part of the 
garden to be used for late planted crops; 
the part to be used for early crops should 
nen if possible, and spaded this 
fall. 

Ifonlysod land isavailable (Cont. on p. 47 


(Below) One-year-old pile of sod which is 
ready to be chopped fine and used for seed 
planting in the hotbed or boxes 


ih OOO I Mle a OTN SBE CE: SEB 


The compost heap should be turned over occasionally 


a3 the season’s campaign are made in the 
all. 

For those who have never had a garden 
the first thing to do is to select a plot of 
ground for this purpose;thesizeand shape 
will depend upon circumstances. If the 
backyard is sufficiently large and not too 

‘ shady it is the logical place for the garden. 
It should be a well-drained plot—one on 
which water does not stand after a rain. 
If possible, it should be of a loamy nature 
rather than heavy clay or light sand tho 
a soil that is naturally too heavy or too 
light may be greatly improved for garden- 
ing purposes by the addition of organic 
matter. Too often, heavy clay soil that 
has been removed for the basement and 
foundation of the house has been selected 
as the site for the garden without at- 


34 


til spring are that 


rate of about one 
ton to an area of 33x 
33 feet. If possible, 
manure which is 
partly rotted should 
be applied as it is 
much better than 
fresh manure. This 
manure, applied in 
the fall, should be 
turned under by 
deep spading before 
the ground freezes. 
October is a good 
month to do this. 
The advantages of 
doing this now in- 
stead of waiting un- 
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Better Homes and Gardens 


An Exchange of Readers’ Letters and Ideas 


HAVE YOU A FLOWER HOBBY? 


I note you invite correspondence so I am writi 
to tell you some of the things I have accomplish 
in my own garden. I have succeeded in creating 
fourteen variants of coreopsis, differi in size, 
formation and coloring—one, a beauty, obtained by 
crossing pale _ cosmos with red brown coreopsis 
producing a flower sha like the cosmos but with 
the velvety texture of the coreopsis and an indescrib- 
able bronzy bloom. 

Last summer as a result of intensive and painstak- 
ing endeavor I worked out a new experiment success- 
fully which I had initiated four summers ago and 
which I am sure no one has ever ponent or 
thought out, namely producing a flower shaded from 
side to side. I obtained two perfect specimens of 
zinnias, exquisitely blended from dark red to white. 

I believe the chief 
charm of my garden is 
its unlikeness to any 
other in existence. 


Hence, when I saw the first of your series on the 
subject mae f jumped three feet high for I do not 
exclude myself from the list of parents who are in 
great need of a course of that kind. I have two little 
charges in my care, twins ten months old, a little boy 
and girl, s6 you see I have interesting subjects to 
work on. I am therefore most grateful to your maga- 
zine for a little help along the way. If parents could 
only realize their tremendous responsiblity, that 
they are responsible to a large degree for how these 

leable little lives grow and develop, I am sure 
they would take it more seriously. 

I wonder if your writer will deal with the very 
important subject of how to train thrift in a child 
and yet keep him unselfish. It seems such a d 
problem to me to try to impress saving upona child 
and yet keep him from eae | penurious. 

ardon this long per- 
sonal harangue but I 
am one of your initial 
subscribers and have 





have succeeded in pro- 
ducing tiny flowers, 
some one inch 
(See the accompanying 
photograph of a minute 
poppy as compared 
with an sw aoe 
y.) n my white 
pes I doveleged a 
small patch of white 
grass but somebody dug 
it out when I had se- 
cured one foot of it. I 
procured two small 
clumps of white ribbon 
grass (the old-fashioned 
kind, striped green and 
white) and separated 
them, planting them 
thinly, then I sheared 
them close and ob- 
tained a very unique 
owth. — K. M. che 
Minnesota. 


ENJOYS THE CHILD 
TRAINING 
ARTICLES 








been watching the mag- 
azine grow with interest 
and as such I wish to 
express my appreciation 
of a periodical which 
seems to meet the needs 
of every man and wom- 
an interested in the real 
worthwhile subjects 
“Better Homes an 
Gardens” and may I 
add “Better Children”’. 
Mrs. C. R. B., N. J. 


A SATISFACTORY 
SHRUB 


My blue plumbago is 
such a satisfactory 
shrub — it is nearly 
always in bloom. Only 
the very coldest weath- 
er discourages it for a 
time, and it responds so 
quickly to a touch of 
warm weather that it 
is blooming before you 
are really aware it. 
The cool sky-blue of its 








I wish to take this 
opportunity to express 
my appreciation apos 
new addition to Better 
Homes and Gardens— 
that on the subject of 
child training. It has 
always seemed to me that either thru abysmal ignor- 
ance or unpardonable indifference it is one subject 
in this world which has been miserably neglected. 
When I look around and see the miserable examples 
of child training every day I cannot help but agree 
with one little neighbor who is as interes in correct 


training as I am, a little old lady from Boston who 
says that she has almost come to the conclusion that 
most parents are fools. The natural tendency to make 
a big ado over little things in their children and neglect 
important things makes me feel that child training 
and child psychology are not as important as parent 
training and parent psychology. 


Showihg the tiny poppy in contrast with 
one of ordinary size 


lovely sprays are good 
material for mixing with 
other flowers and quite 
lasting if cut in the 
early morni before 
the sun wilts the petals. 

hy such a continual 
bloomer has not attracted plant wizards to experi- 
ment with it towards giving the petals more sub- 
stance is more than I can understand, The foliage is 
good, the habit of growth graceful, it is of a semi- 
climbing nature, and while not suitable for very 
frosty locations it makes a g pot shrub and can 
be handled in that way.—I. A. C., California. 


A BIRD RETREAT 
Try making a bird retreat in your garden this fall 
for the winter birds. It will surprise you to see the 
it. Pile corn stalks, your old 
ower stems with some of the 


number that will enjo 
hollyhock stalks, s 





This photograph of a Bermuda Easter lily was sent us by an Oregon reader. All of the 
blossoms grew on one stem 










































Here at Last/ 


an all metal ° 
weather strip 
anybody can 
apply 
Without zemoving 
Doors or Windows 


BF vaapid f earrmg homes need it. Now 
they can have it—at a price so low 
anyone can afford it—in a form so sim- 


ple anyone can apply it. This is the first 
practical all metal weather strip that 


Will Not “Bow”’— Requires No 
Nailing in Difficult Angles 
Comes in wafer thin strips, already measured and 
packaged. Enough in each package for one win- 
dow or door. Forms a lasting spring tension be- 


tween window and casement. Will not “bow.” 
Cannot rust. No nailing in hard-to-get-at places, 


No Tools Needed Other Than 
Scissors and Hammer 
Anyone can apply this new weather strip. Ordi- 
nary scissors cut it asasily as cloth. Slips under 


molding. Seals air-tight. Stops all drafts, dust 
and rattles permanently. . { 


Whole Job Done From Inside of 
House—in 20 to 30 minutes 

No removing of doors or windows. No marring 

of woodwork. No outside work whatever. Any 


unskilled can install it in window or door 
in thirty 


Seals Perfectly and Will Outlast 
Door or Window 


Seals more thoroughly than any other metal 
weather strip because of self-acting spring ten- 
sion. Efficient. Permanent. 


Saves its Cost in Coal 


Less than one-half the cost of any other prac- 
tical, efficient all metal strip. 7 

Complete equipment in each package for one 
window or door. Also simple fool-proof instruc- 
tions for installing. All good hardware stores 
have it. Ask for it by name. 


The D. W. BOSLEY COMPANY 
Chicago 


OSLEY'S 









Ofice 


The All Metal 
WEATHERSTRIP 














bathroo 


ready for guests ? 


PROBABLY every woman, when 
she has guests coming, gives 
her bathroom acareful inspection 
before they arrive. Have you 
ever felt disappointed and asked, 
“How can I make my bathroom 
look more attractive and up-to- 
date, without the expense of 
making the whole room over?” 


Nolw—a nelv beauty 


THERE isnow asatisfactory answer, and 
» a practical,inexpensive method that can 
be applied easily and. quickly in any 
home. We now know that in 99 cases 
out of 100, bathroom unattractiveness 
is caused by the toilet seat. | Nothing 
spoils the appearance of a bathroom 
so much asthe old, dark-colored,cracked 
or otherwise unsightly toilet seat. 
Everywhere, following the lead, per- 
haps, of the newest and most luxurious 
hotels and apartments, old seats are 
disappearing. And in their place is 
being installed the new beauty of the 
modern “Church” Sani-white Toilet 
Seat. Quite likely, if you should inquire, 
you would find that a number of your 
neighbors have already installed them. 
hough a luxury, it is priced within 
the seach of all. Its SHEATHED sur- 
face, not a paint or enamel, stays perma- 
nently white—won’t crack, wear off or 
stain. Washes aseasily asporcelain. You 
can install it yourself on any toilet in 
a few minutes. Obtainable at any 
plumber’s. 


Send for free book 


THAT you may see just what this Seat 
reallyis,send coupon below 
for Mrs. Mildred Stevens’ 
sixteen page book entitled, 
“‘An Easy Way to Makea 
Bathroom More Attract- 
ive,” together with a free 
sample of sani-white 
sheathing. No obligation. 
AddressC. F. Church Mfg. 
Co., Dept. Q5, Holyoke, 
Mass. 


Churc 


sani~white ears 


LOOK FOR THIS NAME ON UNDER-SIDE OF SEAT 














C. F. CAURCH MFG. CO., Dept. Q5 
Holyoke, Mass. 

With no obligation on my part, please send me a free 
copy of your book,“ An Easy Way to Make a Bathroom 
More Attractive,” together with free sample of Sani- 
white Sheathing. [ ] Booklet gladly sent in any case, 
but please check here if not at all interested in con- 
sidering the purchase of a Ch Seat. 

















Better Homes and Gardens 


seeds on them or branches of your shrubs you have 
cut away into a loosely constructed pile. In this re- 
treat keep bittersweet berries, zinnia seed pods and 
other kinds of food. Birds will come from far and 
near, even the belated robin will stay all winter. The 
birds will repay you next summer by gathering your 
pests from the garden.—A. B., Illinois. 

[Editor’s Note: Speaking of birds, did you ever put 
@ small mirror on the porch of the birdhouse? If not, 
try it next year and watch the vain bluebirds and 
wrens admire themselves.) 


GETTING NEIGHBORLINESS INTO THE 
COMMUNITY 

I have just re-read your article in March, ‘‘Across 
the Editor’s Desk,” about neighborly spirit and 
dignity. It does not require dignity to break off a 
slip or cutting from one’s pet geranium but it does 
foster the neighborly spirit to make two geraniums 

row where one grew before. Our garden is very 
argely a neighborly one for a large percentage of our 
7] are from cuttings gleaned from neighbors, and 

find that there is an added sentiment in nursing a 
cutting a neighbor has given, perhaps in return for 
one of ours. 

We are in a sparsely settled mountain community 
and we feel that we have awakened a lively interest 
in flowers by showing a neighborly spirit and a will- 
ingness to “‘swap’’ cuttings. 

Keep up the spirit of friendliness in Better Homes 
and Gardens. It’s time we had a magazine that is not 
so high brow that one must don evening clothes before 
reading. I know there are going to be better homes 
because of your publication.—C. P., North Carolina. 

















How do you like this arbor and fence? They 
were designed by Mr. Cloice Candler of Ohio 


DREAMING FOR A HOME 

Ever since I was a child I have wished for a real 
home where I could have pets, dig in a garden, and 
invite my friends; a place where I could laugh and 
work Bo fF mo You see it’s this way. Mother has been 
a widow ever since I was a little tot and our “‘home”’ 
has always been two rooms of somebody's home. It 
was always with a good family and in a good neigh- 
borhood but there were always restrictions which 
every renter knows and especially a renter in light 
housekeeping rooms. It simply wasn’t home no mat- 
ter how hard we tried to e it so. 

Mother has had to work every day and has taken 
the place of father and mother to me. She has given 
me a high school and college education and now I can 
attempt to repay her for what she has done for me. 
And just as soon as I begin to teach and can count on 
a steady income I am going to begin building my 

eam home. 

This dream home with the aid of the June, 1925, 
cover of Better Homes and Gardens, inspired me to 
write the following poem, which, to my surprise, 
won first prize among the poetry entries in a literary 
contest given by our college. Perhaps it may express 
many another’s unexpressed dream.—A. M., Mis- 


sourl. 
House o’ Dreams 

My house o’ dreams is a charming place, 
At the end of a winding road; 

Filled with joy and an infinite grace 
Is this tiny restful abode. 

The roof is colored the kind of blue 
That mirrors the blue of the sky. 

How long must it be 'til my dreams come true? 
How long must I wait and sigh? 


Around the home is a garden fair, 
Where blossom the lily and rose; 

But the brightest spot of the garden is where 
The blue delphinium grows. 

Dear little house enshrined in my heart 
Ever I’m dreaming of you; 

How long before I can really start 

Making my dreams come true? 
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The lake-side home of Mrs. S. D. Kauffman, 
one of our Michigan subscribers. When 
plantings have been made it will be ideal 


A GARDEN WHERE LOVE BLOOMS 


“See this my garden— it’s not too long nor yet too 
wide, but see how high! 
It reaches up to God’s blue sky.”’ 

The above motto may be seen hanging in the arch 
of the entrance to a unique garden kept by Mrs. I. N. 
Johnson, who lives in Pulaski Heights at Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 

The following motto also hangs on a rose trellis 
near the street: 

“Give this house, O traveler, pray, 
A blessing as you pass this way, 
And if you've time—I beg your pardon— 
While you're at it, bless this garden.” 

Besides the beauty of the blooms, which cause 
people to stop and admire, the chief characteristic of 
this unusual flower garden is charity, because the 
proceeds from flower sales go to maintain a bed in the 
children’s hospital of the Arkansas Home Finding 
Society of Little Rock. 

Mrs. Johnson became a garden enthusiast because 
she had to get outdoors for her health's sake. 

A rocky slope lying back of the house was unprom- 
ising, but she began building retaining walls and 
terraces. Each season she made a few beds, which 
were dug to a depth of two and one-half feet and 
filled with sifted soil, mixed with slaked lime, bone- 
meal, fertilizer and wood ashes. 

Due to the serious illness of Mrs. Johnson's little 

randson, she came to realize the happiness that can 
Be caused by children, so determined to let her garden 
earn some money for the benefit of helpless crippled 
children and orphans. 

The garden not only helps the poor children but 
also helps her and is a source of pleasure to the general 
public. Many flowers are given away free. 

A wide variety of plants are grown, according to 
the latest methods. 

Mrs. Johnson’s home is known as The Nest. 

Her case demonstrates the double or treble purpose 
to which a garden may be devoted. She obtains 
pleasure and health from the garden; other people 
enjoy it; and the children are benefited in a material 
way.—R. 8S. W., Arkansas. 


A NEAT TRELLIS FOR ROSES 
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W. Nelson of 
Wisconsin 
grows these 
roses in his 
garden 
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HOME 










One of the Home Designs from Our Free ‘Plan “Book = 





The English Influen 


in a home that is bright and sunny. 
Strong and durable as well because of 


California Redwood 


Tue exterior walls are weathered Redwood siding. Vari-colored 
shingles, soft, warm-colored stucco at the entrance with red brick 
facing and tiled chimney pots. In a landscaped setting, surely a lovely 
picture. The interior arrangement carries out the English love of 
privacy. The rooms are commodious and convenient. 


Every care has been exercised in the specifications to assure sturdy 
construction, long life and a minimum of painting and repairs. The 
architect says, “California Redwood.” 

For Nature has made Redwood liarly resistant to rot, decay 
and fire. It stays put and works easily. It takes and holds paint well. 
In many important attributes Redwood ranks first by government 
test among favorite building woods. 

In 1881, Charles Copeland built the home pictured on this page, in 
National City,California. The siding is Redwood boards and cee 
The roof is Redwood shingles. The siding today isassound and straight 
as when it was put up. The shingles still make a watertight roof, 
even though they have never had the slightest protection from paint. 


Homes as durable as this can still be built of California Redwood. 






FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


NAT Piper, Architect 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 











45-year-old roof of Redwood skingles 
on National City home 


“Redwood Home Plans 
by California Architects” 


Free, 


Practical not only in its home designs — 
submitted in prize competition by certifie 

architects—but also in the general assistance 
it renders on allsubjects connected with build- 
ing. Mail the pers er today. We will send the 
book to you without cost. You may obtain 
complete plans and specifications for any of 
the designs in this book at nominal cost. 





California Redwood 
Association 


Name 


CauirorniA Repwoop Association, Dept, 110 
24 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Please send me a free copy of your book, 
“Redwood Home Plans by (California Architects’® 








Address 








City 























‘BEYOND EXPER AeNs 


Te) 
Only a fresh water 
system insures water 
at well 
the year ‘round, 
Never ci never 
warm or stagnant. 


St 
‘pump tells why 


ERE is the kind of a fresh water 
system that you can recommend 
to your bestfriend. Just the sim- 

ple pump, shown ve, goes into 
your well (any depth up to 150 feet) 
Connect it to piping, with faucets 
located anywhere water is wanted. Put 
the power unit in basement, unheat- 
ed garage, barn or power shed. Use 
7 own gas engine if you have one. 

hen enjoy the comfort and 
profit of running water from a system as 
mechanically ee as any equipment 
on your farm! A system with a record 
of pumping over 200,000,000 gallons 
without a single case of pump trouble. 


No Water Storage Tank 


We have banished the storing of water 
which gets warm in Summer and 
freezes in Winter. Air is stored in- 
stead. Theinstant any faucet is opened 
_ get cool, sparkling water direct 
rem well (Nature’s storage reservoir), 
also from cistern, lake or stream. That’s 
mighty important, too—only a fresh 
water system allows you to draw from 
several sources of water supply by 
simply adding more spemes ot | laying 





necessary piping wo : electric 
driven “a engine operated. 

Many other advantages illustrated and described 
in our beautiful book. “FRESH WATER". 


Write for your free copy today. Free planning 
Service. 
NATIONAL UTILITIES CORPORATION 
302 Belleview Place Milwaukee, Wis. 


Subsidiary of Westinghouse Atr Brake Co. 
world's and foremost butiders Zs 


of air controlled equ 
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Adding (comfort to the Home 


Contributed by Our Readers 


How Proper Insulation Will Help 
To Improve the Home 


A Warm Garage 

‘THE insulation of garage walls is a 

comparatively simple and not a costly 
operation. It will save coal or fuel oil if 
you heat the garage and in any case the 
ear will be warmer on cold mornings, 
making it easier on the starting battery 
and the temper as well. 

It will be easier to heat the garage if it 
has a ceiling since it will have less cubic 
content and the dead air space between 
the ceiling and the roof will conserve heat 
and prevent radiation from the roof, 
which is much greater in area than the 
ceiling, according to its pitch. Sufficient 
ceiling joists should be put in place to 
support the weight of the ceiling without 
any sagging or otherwise the plaster will 
crack and Sacsase inefficient for insulat- 
ing purposes. 

If the garage is of frame, a good heavy 
building paper should be placed against 
the sheathing, well lap at the joints 
and nailed in place with the wide flat- 
headed nails that are made for the pure 
pose. Then the lath is stapled to the ine 
side of the studs, care being taken that 
the joints are well lapped and made 
secure, also attention being given to the 
joints at the ceiling where the lath on the 
ceiling meets the lath on the walls. 

The plastering operation can then be 
commenced. For a single-car garage, 
which is commonly 12 feet wide, 22 feet 
long and 9 feet to the eaves there will be 
required about eighteen sacks of Portland 
cement and fifty-six cubic feet of clean 
sharp sand, ranging down in size from 
one-eighth of an inch. This material 
is mixed in the proportions of one sack 
(or cubic foot) of cement to three cubic 
feet of the sand. Hydrated lime may be 
added to improve the spreading qualities 
of the mixture but not. more than nine 
pounds of lime to the sack of cement is 
recommended. Enough elean water is 
added to make a plastic workable mix 
and not more material should be mixed 
than can be applied in thirty minutes. 
Under no consideration should cement 
plaster be used that has commenced to 
harden and should this occur with a batch, 
it must be thrown away and not be re- 
tempered by adding fresh cement and 
pote to it and by adding water. 

After the first coat has been applied 
and before it has fully set it is roughened 
by scratching cross-lines in it to make a 
good bond for the second coat. The first 
coat should be allowed to stand four or 
five days before the second is applied, 
but if the weather is dry and hot enongh 
to take the moisture out of the plaster, 
it should be lightly sprinkled with water. 
Drying out kills the strength of the 
plaster. 

If the building is masonry, such as 
brick, stone, clay or concrete block, the 
same general procedure is followed ex- 
cept that furring pieces must be attached 
to the walls before the lathing can be put 
on. These are usually one-inch pieces 


nailed into the mortar joints. This leaves 
a one-inch dead air space between the 
masonry wall and the plaster. Dead air, 
that is, air that is confined between an 
outer and inner wall, is the best known 
insulation. It is on this principle that 
thermos bottles are built and will keep 
liquids warm for a long period of time in 
even very cold weather. Making this 
dead air space is the purpose of furring 
and is commendable in all types of 
masonry. In frame construction, the 
inner wall is separated from the exterior 
wall by the width of the studding and 
that in itself is sufficient.—H. C. C. 





Better Basement Ceilings 


‘THE insulation of the basement ceiling 
is sometimes omitted, but it is neither 
a safe nor an economical thing to do. The 
cost of the necessary materials and their 
application is small as compared with the 
advantages that a basement ceiling brings, 
since the house is not as comfortable, 
clean or fire-safe as it will be when this 
detail of construction has been com- 
pleted. 

There is safety in a ceiling. Many fires 
originate in the basement; coal is stored 
there. There is the furnace and the 
heating pipes; it is a sort of a general 
store room, all of which are a fruitful 
source of blazes. If unfortunately a blaze 
should start and the tongues of the flame 
begin licking the bare boards above, there 
is mischief afoot and plenty of it. A fire is 
is not nearly so likely to prove disastrous 
if there is a basement ceiling of fireproof 
materials to block the path of the flames 
from the structure above. 

Then there is cleanliness and comfort to 
consider. The fine dust that rises when 
coal is handled finds its way thru even the 
most closely laid floor with a result of 
frequent cleaning bills at the least, and 
damaged draperies and upholsteries at 
the most. Extra labor required for clean- 
ing is something. All these things eonsid- 
ered, it is cheaper in the long run, to 
finish the job. Let’s do it. We will need 
a Portland cement plaster and metal 

ath.e 

Metal lath comes in sheets of varying 
width and lengths. It is placed cross-wise 
of the floor joists and held in place with 
galvanized staples. A self-furring variet 
is recommended so that the pos will 
have a good opportunity of clinching 
where the lath crosses the joists. The 
lath should be lapped an inch or more 
along the edges and securely fastened and 
at the ends of the sheets of lathing the 
lap should occur at a joist. 

Where the walls meet the ceiling, the 
metal lath is bent so as to come down on 
the basement wall for three or four inches. 
This is important and is done so the 
cement ceiling will have perfect contact 
with the walls allowing no fire or dust to 
creep thru between the cellar ceiling and 
walls. Then when the plaster is applied, 
it is brought down the (Cont. on p. 49 
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i “The Birth 
é New OMeons" “a 


bo FEBRUARY 1718, the first rude structures 
of New Orleans were erected and the site for the new settle- 
ment surveyed under thecommand of Bienville, the Frenchgovernor. 


From that small beginning the Crescent City, so called because 
originally built around a bend in the Mississippi River, has grown 
to be one of the world’s greatest seaports, shipping to all points 
of the globe vast quantities of such important commodities as cotton, 





sugar, tobacco and . 


Louisiana Red Cypress 


In modern construction, Louisiana Red Cypress provides today, as 
it has in all building history, certain and lasting economy by virtue 
of its peculiar service qualities. 


“The Wood Eternal” 


is preeminently fitted for use in porch flooring, siding, cornice, step- 
ping, door and window frames pergolas, trellises and all woodwork 
exposed to the weather or in contact with the soil. 


It is also widely employed in many industries for special applications, 
requiring a material that will resist decay and be immune to acids— 
for which the Heart Grade gives supreme serviceability. 


Write us for complete information on the grades and 
proper uses of Louisiana Red Cypress—also regarding 
sources of supply, if your dealer cannot fill your needs. 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS BUREAU 


507 Carondelet St.- - ~ — New Orleans. La. 















For Flooring and 


Interior Trim 
the most satisfactory andeconomi- 
cal results are assured by the use of 


Louisiana Swamp 
TUPE L © 


extreme resistance 
a finishing w tles 5 and 
TUPELO’ an to ea tin mone 























cA Garden for a ‘Playmate 


ENDALL mustn’t touch 
the lady’s flowers! No, 
no! Come away!” Ken- 

dall obeys, after one long linger- 
ing glance backward at the gor- 
geous crimson of tulips and the blue 
and lavender and pink of hyacinths. 
Kendall, five years old, has arrived 
at the flower-garden age. For, when a 
child wants to pick all the flowers he 
sees, it is a good sign that he ought to 
have a plot of ground where he may 
grow blossoms of his very own. 

Children who are just -past their 
babyhood are not too young to be en- 
couraged in their desire to possess 
flowers. Their gardens need not be 
large. In fact, no child’s garden should 
be of such a size that he cannot care 
for it, or help to care for it, himself. It 
is, therefore, nearly always a possi- 
bility for a child to have a garden 
even on very small home grounds. 

A little four or five-year-old boy or 
girl is nearly always delighted to plant 
a few bulbs. The little tot does not see 
in his mind the wonderful blossoms 
which will come from the dried-up 
homely objects he is going to plant. 
He does, however, like to feel the big 
globes in his hands, and he likes to 
place them in the holes prepared for 
them and to pack the soil around them. 
It is a characteristic of a little child 
to be fond of handling large objects 
like bulbs rather than small ones like 
seeds which must be planted in rows. 

When bulbs are planted, which 
usually takes place in the fall, it is a 
splendid time to stir the ready little 
imagination about the miracle to take 
place from those bulbs in the spring- 
time. He will remember, for instance, 
a story of how a fairy had imprisoned 
inside each dark ball a marvelous 
prince and princess dressed in brilliant 
garments. It may be necessary also at 
first to impress upon him the fact-that 
the house where the fairy has placed 
the prince and princess must not be 
disturbed, or they will never be set 
free when the springtime comes. 

Crocuses and snowdrops and tulips 
are some of the best bulb flowers for 
the little folks to plant. They need 
only their tiny shovels to aid in plant- 
ing them, and the bulbs seldom fail to 
grow, even with the least amount of 
care and attention. 


BESIDES the bulb plants, pansies 
also are flowers which the young- 
est children love to have for their own. 
These, of course, require a little more 
care in the growing in the colder 
climates than do the bulb flowers, and 
the children would need help. There 
is an especial advantage in pansies for 
the children’s gardens, however, for the 
more blossoms there are picked, the more 
there are produced. 

When the young son of daughter is 
seven years old, he will be able to appre- 
ciate the brighter combination of colors 
in his garden. He will likewise enjoy using 
his hoe and rake in preparing the soil 
for planting seeds quite as much as he 
likes to use his spade in placing bulbs, 
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Where Children’s Characters Will 
Grow Along With the Blossoms 
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Let your boy or 
girl grow some 
choice gladio- 
lus; they are 
readily culti- 
vated, can be 
sold for cash, 
and the stock in- 
creases rapidly 
from year to 
year. Tools of 
correct size will 
also increase in- 
terest 


Nasturtiums placed in front of the climb- 
ing bean; yellow daffodil bulbs ‘placed 
close to the peonies, if the peonies are 
already growing there; Darwin tulips in 
pink and white in front of one of the 
shrub borders; sweet Williams in blue 
combined with tulips in bright crimson. 
Very early, in this way, little children 
can be taught a love for the beautiful 
and the artistic—a lesson which will be a 





help to them in all their later 


ves. 
Most children before the 
are ten years old are seized with 
the idea of going to the woods or 
fields after wild | see in springtime, 
and they are likely to bring home roots 
and leaves and stalks as well as 
flowers. Then is the time to impress 
upon the children the fact that our 
wild flowers must be saved if there 
are to be any to enjoy in the future. 
They may be encouraged, therefore, to 
dig carefully certain wild flower plants 
which may be brought home and 
planted on the shady side of the house 
or under a tree. 


ig is quite likely that the soil under 
a tree will need to be built up in 
order to make it a good home for wild 
flower plants. An inch or two of saw- 
dust soaked in creosote, therefore, 
should first be spread over the 
earth which covers the roots of 
the oak or maple; this will pre- 
vent their taking from the new 
little plants the food they need. 
Then ten inches or more of 
good soil should be placed on 
top of the sawdust. Some of the 
leaf mold which may be brought 
from the woods at the same time 
as the flowers is excellent to use 
because it is a part of the wild 
flowers’ habitat. Soil pockets 
between rocks also form pic- 
turesque spots for many of the 
dainty blossoms which children 
love. 

The various kinds of violets, 
the shooting stars, and the blue- 
bells will all grow thriftily in 
such a garden in the shade. 
Ladyslippers need an especially 
sheltered site where a sure sup- 

ly of moisture is promised. In 
act, the entire garden should 
be watched so that it does not 
dry out too much, and it should 
usually be watered in summer , 
each time the lawn gets a thoro 
wetting. 

Altho a child of eight or nine 
should not have so much respon- 
sibility in caring for a garden 
that it becomes a burden to 
him, he is old enough to be 
trusted with flowers that need 
care in order to bloom all sum- 
mer. A mixed planting of pot 
marigolds and bachelorbuttons 
is beautiful, and these will bloom 
from the last of July until frost 
time. California poppy and 
bachelorbuttons is also a 
combination; both are sturdy in 
their growth. 

With the flowers in the younger chil- 
dren’s gardens should come naturally one 
of their first lessons in giving. Flowers 
cut from their own gardens and arranged 
with leaves and long stems to give pleas- 
ure to their friends will furnish as much 
enjoyment to the children who give them 
as they will to those who receive them. 
Before a child is old enough to be taught 
the vale of money, he (Cont. on p. 50 
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A nearby florist can tele- 

graph flowers to your mother, 

in any distant town orcity. A 

moment’s thoughtfulness 

now, will give her many 
hours of p' 
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as wi re 


CO he first President of the 


United States was about to be 
inaugurated. And a busy time it was 
indeed. George Washington had a 
thousand demands upon his time, 
an endless array of things to be done 
at once. 


Yet, on that eventful trip to New 
York to take the oath of office (the 
Capitol at Washington, you re- 
member, was not built until four 
years later) Washington took time 
to go to Fredericksburg to see his 
mother. And as a token, he bore the 
one thing that he knew would give 
her greatest pleasure—her favorite 
flowers. 


Washington's mother was eighty- 
three that spring. Her boy was fifty- 
five. It is safe to venture that never 
had she known a prouder, happier 
moment than that morning when she 
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en 


e, ‘said it withCHowers’ 
lo his dear old mother 


stood, clasping her treasured flowers, 
watching George's stately carriage 
wheel down the driveway and out 
of sight. 


If Washington Had Waited 


Many years later Washington wrote: 
“That day a guardian angel led me 
to my mother's home. I had felt that 
I could not, must not take the time 
to visit her. I told myself that I 
would stop by later. But something 
within me kept saying ‘She is your 
Mother. Her love and care for you 
knew no limitations. Stop for her 
blessing now—xnot later’! 


There was no later! That was the 
last time George Washington ever 
saw his mother alive. The thought 
of those flowers, given while their 
cheery fragrance could tell a story of 
devotion, comforted the Father of 


his Couatry to the very last days 
of his life. 





~ collections of Iris and Peonies in America. Cop’ 














guaranteed to bloom 


in the very colors you want 


Thousands of readers of this magazine ordered 
their Dutch bulbs from Schenley Gardens last 
Spring because of our method of supplying bulbs 
direct-from-grower to your garden. 

Our representatives have just returned from 
Holland where they selected these tulips and 
brought back with them a surplus stock of these 
same choice bulbs. These are now offered to our 
many friends who want additional tulips and to 
those who were unable to take advantage of our 
exceptional offer last June. Many beautiful colors 
have been added. 


Giant Tulips 
Choicest May-lowering Darwin, Breeder and 
Cottage varieties—each bulb guaranteed true to 


color and to bloom to your satisfaction. Shipped 
prepaid. 


50 Bulbs $250 100 Bulbs $450 


West of Mississippi River add soc a hundred for prepaid 


parcel post as follows: 
50 Bulbs $275 100 Bulbs $50 


Choose the very colors you want—-make your selection by 
checking the coupon below. 


Schenley Gardens 


imports all bulbs direct from the finest fields in Holland. This 
eaves all middle-men’s profits, and assures perfect bulbs. Orders 
will be shipped immediately—and should be ted as soon 
as they are received. Terms: for this unusual offer must be 
cash or check with order as the very low prices do not permit 
«pening thousands of small accounts. 


Fre J Our new catalogue—“Beautiful Gardens at Moder- 
f €! ate Cost” gives complete cultural directions for all 

bulbs planted in the Fall. It shows many practical examples on 
* bow to plant for best results. Also includes one of the finest 
i y free with or 
without order. 

Don't wait—choose the very colors you like best now, so 
you can plant your bulbs before freezing. Then you'll have a 
glorious garden of color the first thing next Spring. Mail your 
order on the coupon today. 

One choice specia Iris bulb free if your order is received be- 
fore October 15th, 


Schenley Gardens, B.H.2 
Cheswick, Pa. 
Please ship postpaid fully guaranteed tulip bulbs in the 


quantities marked before each color below. Enclosed find check 
in full payment. 


O Please send free booklet on bulb planting. 


CRIMSON LIGHT PINK YELLOW 
CARMINE SALMON PINK WHITE 
SCARLET FLESH WHITE & PINK 
ROSE ORANGE LAVENDER 
BRONZE ORANGE CHERRY PURPLE 
CERISE VERMILION BLACK 


ROSY HELIOTROPE YELLOW & ORANGE 





Name 





Street 
City 
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Afraid 


of « an Idea© 


A Poet’s Prescription for a Tired World 


WE have got to get away from the 
sophistication and decadence of 


metropolitan life, or we are all in for 
trouble.” 

Lew Sarett, the poet, was speaking. 
He was outlining to me his philosophy of 
life—the philosophy back of the poems 
which have not only achieved “best 
seller” distinction, but Have already won 
for their author a secure place in litera- 
ture. 

“For many of us,” he went on, “this 
world is a very oppressive place. We 
carry a constant bordal of fear and a 
sense of failure. Our lives are filled mairily 
with little, nonessential things, but over 
which we grow more and more con- 
cerned. 

“Much of our sophisticated metropoli- 


tan civilization is a failure. All that 
ple get out of a hectic jazz life is a | 


eadache and an uneasy conscience. 
Meanwhile they lose the hardening of 
spirit, mind and muscle enforced by close 
contact with elemental forces. 

“We need the quieting and strengthen- 
ing effect that comes from living close to 
nature. Everything that we are and have 
comes from the soil, and by getting close 
to it and to the trees and plants rooted 


in the soil we are led unconsciously to a 
greater appreciation of the fundamentals 
of life. We come to think a little more 
deeply, to see the truth a little more 
clearly, and to look past and to resist the 
annoyance of little, petty things.’ 

It was on the morning after the big 
homecoming football game at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois that I met Sarett, and 
the events of the previous day gave him 
@ cue. 

“After the game yesterday,” he said, 
pulling contentedly on his straight- 
stemmed pipe, “I stood watching that 
vast crowd swarm down out of the stadi- 
um. It was not simply the size and sur- 
face splendor of it all that interested me 
most. It was the fact that out of all those 
ny Ow thousand separate egos——egos 
in the best sense of the term—all going 
intently and intensely thru life, each of 
us was like a raindrep falling into the 


sea. 

“As I stood there, contemplating man’s 
littleness and ineffectuality, my mind 
shot back to Mount Cleveland, in Mon- 
tana. There the old mountain stands— 
massive, silent, imperturbable—looking 
down upon man’s little comings and 
goings, his money (Continued on page 94 


Lew Sarrett, poet, whose love for the out-of-doors shines thru his poetry 
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SAVE 26 


This is a revolutionary offer made by a pioneer com- 
pany—one of the largest American industries. 

Now you can buy the wonderful Sturtevant vacuum 
cleaner direct from our nearest factory. Complete with 
attachments. Fully guaranteed. You pocket the $26.00 
which would otherwise go to middlemen. Be your own 
salesman and demonstrator. How easy to earn $26.00! 

So confident are we of its superiority and its ability 


to demonstrate its superiority easily, we make this 
astoundingly liberal offer. 


FREE TRIAL~Easy Reyments 


October, 1926 


Be your own demonstrator 














You run no risk. We ship the 
Sturtevant te you for 10 
days free demonstration. 

se it as if it were your 
own. See the dirt it removes 
even from a clean house. If 
you decide to Fang it, send 
us only $4.00—then $5. 00 per 
month until paid for. 

You -., oo 
yourself. s simple. “ 
charge women $26.00 extra?” 
we asked ves when we 





























This is the finest vacuum cleaner we can 
create—no finer has ever been built, we 
believe sincerely. 


We're the oldest maker of dust re- 
Sailing ve npeceined ia rie oving 
we've 
— of every variety—suction an 


Sue single industrial installations 
Ween Saat over SUB AS. Ask any 
architect or engineer about this Com- 
pany if you desire to know our reputation. 

The Sturtevant vacuum cleaner ordi- 
narily should be priced at $65.00, if sold 
in the usual manner. 

It has many super-features. It comes 
with all the _ of the browgit to 

ve machine. Were it b t to 

your home by a professional 


strator, wo fg std was can 
com n Ww 
prefered ist 


(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of) 


were considering new 
policy. It seems to us an 
economic waste. 

“Won’t women,” we asked 
further, “be delighted to get 
a superior $65.00 vacuum 
cleaner for only $39.00, com- 


plete, nothing extra for at- 


tachments?” 
In every way this is our 
in design. Such a 


vacuum cleaner would brin 
$65.00 or more if marke 
in the ordinary, costly way. 

Note how easy it is to save 
$26.00. Merely mail the cou- 
pon. You deal direct with the 
manufacturer, a very large 
concern, 62 years in business, 
with nearly $10,000,000 assets, 

Remember you are the sole 
judge. Keep the Sturtevant 
or return it. We abide by 
your decision. If it isn’t the 
equal of any cleaner, regard- 
less of price, send it back at 
our ~$ p 





A 6 en Cleaner for 3 


Complete with <4 














It weighs only 1 1% , aap are 


motor, with.a fourth more suction than FROM 


usual. Yet it 57% over rugs gently, - fi} _ 
The - TO proved b YO “eee | 
Good Hor Institute and Mod- » Ee) 
cers everywhere agree upon i a AY 3 
Use i wonderful vacuum cleaner BS Lone 
for 10 days. Give it every test, Cam- & COUPON 
it with those of your bars. Y oes ; / 
en decide if you agree that it is the Y OW: 
fae | of any a " the Ws Po ple ee! 4 
ce. F. Sturt 
Just mail the coupon. Bogs. 101, fede Part E Sexten, Mase. 
Either for the free trial Oo 19 days tree inspection. U1 keep i 1 


wall poy $39 as follows: $4 at the 
$2 perm fe tEE I return the sturvevant, | 
mon! 
Lr are to refund 


© express c 
The tit title to remain in you until fully | 


aid 
Os igi erat Taba 


Sturtevant or for further 
information. 
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Out in ripening cornfields 
golden pumpkins le, 

dreaming inthe sunshine 

fis autumn. days slip by. 
‘Blue miigest in the vineyard 
“Weitht the dusty vine, 

find on. orchard fruit trees 
“The red cheeked apples shine. 
In the cozy kitchen 

Of the Hollow Tree 


‘Mother Rabbit's canning feuit 
nd,asyoucean see, 
unr 


Ss are husy,too, 
Helping ere anc there. 


anning times a happy time 
each. one cles his share. 
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Prepare Now for Next Season 


Continued from page 34 


the gardener will have some special prob- 
lems to solve. It isa very difficult matter 
to get sod land ready for a kitchen garden 
the first season, unless the sod is removed 
and the soil shaken out. This is easily ac- 
complished in a small backyard. If sods 
are simply turned over with a spade, the 
land cannot be worked except with the 
een difficulty. It will be full of air 
oles and about the only crops which can 
be grown will be potatoes and corn. If 
the spading is done especially well, turn- 
ing the sods entirely over so that the 
grass will be on the bottom and then 
chopped up wel! with the spade, it can 
be put into fairly good shape. Such land 
will usually grow everything except root 
crops well, provided the season is not too 
dry. This sod actually contains a_great 
amount of humus and plant food and 
should not be thrown away. If piled up, 
it will soon decay and after a year or so 
y be put back again or may be used 

in hotbeds, coldframes and the like. 


F the sod has been turned over and the 
soil has been kept cultivated thruout 
the season, it will have rotted sufficiently 
by the next year to make the garden 
available for all crops. If you have had 
a garden for the past few years on the 
same soil, the following recommendations 
will also apply, and if followed, will prove 
of great assistance: 

The first thing in order will be to clear 
away all rubbish and dead and decaying 
plants that may have accumulated during 
the summer, and pile it upon the compost 
heap if you have one, or if it is of a char- 
acter not likely to be infested with in- 
sects it may be used as a winter mulch 
around the rhubarb plants or as a winter 
protection in the asparagus bed. If, how- 
ever, the rubbish be in the nature of 
weeds, in which seeds exist or may harbor 
insects over the winter, the best course 
will be to rake together and burn. The 
ashes may be of some fertilizing value. 

Every effort should be made at this 
season to gét rid of all insect pests which 
hibernate in any form. The cut worm 
usually lives over the winter in the worm 
form and may be found along the edges of 
the sod land under boards and other rub- 
bish which lie close to the ground. It 
doesn’t go far in the earth at this time of 
year, and a light scraping of the surface 
of the ground will unearth it in numbers. 
Other injurious insects can be controlled 
also by spading the garden in the fall. 

It will be a good plan to make a brief, 
orderly, record of the season’s work, jot- 
ting down all failures and their cause, re- 
cording all new information which has 
been gained such as the amount of time 
it requires for the various seeds to germi- 
nate, the length of time it takes for the 
different vegetables to come into bearing, 
the proportion of seed which germinated, 
the causes, if known, for any seed to fail 
to grow, the qualities of the several varie- 
ties of vegetables, and any data as to 
better varieties grown in the neighbor- 
hood, the best date for planting of each 
vegetable, insects attacking each, kinds 
of spray to use, amounts of seed neces- 
sary for the demands of your family and 
many other useful topics. All this data 
will be of value in starting next year’s 
garden, and will be ayailable and reliable 
under your particular conditions, which 
is seldom the case where memory alone 
takes charge of these items. 
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GYP-LAP 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


The rock that 


saved the house 


A new house, framed and sheathed, ready 
for stucco. Close by bubbles a kettleful of 
hot roofing asphalt. There’s a roar—the 
mass explodes, flinging its liquid flame 
against the wall! 


For half an hour the firemen fight to save the 
new house and its neighbor. The window 
frames and sills of wood are burned to a char, 
of course. But the wall, sheathed with Gyp- 
Lap, the fireproof mineral lumber, is unhurt. 


Only the fibre covering of the Gyp-Lap is 
scorched; its half-inch core of gypsum rock 
is untouched. And behind it, the studs 


show not even a smoke stain! 


That’s fire protection! And it costs no 
more than ordinary sheathing —less than 
some. Gyp-Lap saws and nails. Each sheet 
joins the next with a tongue-and-groove, 
wind-tight and weather-proof. Gyp-Lap 
can’t buckle, bulge or warp. And it is far 
more rigid. Send for sample, and details. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices: Dept. 402,205 W. Monroe St.,Chicago 


The FIREPROOF Sheathing 


United States Gypsum Company, Dept. 402, 205 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Send me sample of Gyp-Lap and free booklet, ‘‘Protected Homes.” 


Name. 





City 
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Here’s where the fire centered. The 
Gyb-Lab is sound—merely discolored 
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Under the Library Lamp 


Continued from page 28 


has written a series of very simple, very 
jolly books called The Earth’s Story. The 
three volumes are named respectively: 
The First Days of Man, The First Days of 
Knowledge, and The First Days of History. 
These books are attractively illustrated 
and very readable. They are published 
by the Doran Company and cost $2 a 
volume. Children of Ancient Egypt, by 
L. Lampray (Little, Brown & Co., $1.50) 
is another attractive new book that gives 
a small child a good idea of the life of 
Egyptian children thousands of years ago. 
I have found it very desirable to supple- 
ment a world history with some books 
of this kind describing a single period. 
If I had no good poetry in the house— 
or even if I had and still wished to give 
my children the best, I should invest in 
Burton E. Stevenson’s Home Book of 
Verse, published by Holt. The one-vol- 
ume edition sells at $15 and the two- 
volume edition at $18.50. There is also 
The Home Book of Verse for Young Folks 
which sells at $3. Any of these books are 
good, but if you possibly can, buy the 
two-volume edition of the first. Then 
perhaps you won’t be able to afford the 
next “‘set’’ which a book-agent tries to 
sell you; I hope not, for I consider that 
in buying the Home Book of Verse and a 
children’s history of the world (either 
Van Loon or Hillyer) you are supplying 
your familywith better books than most 
“sets” on the market. Besides, they will 
be read. As children my brother and I 


Autumn Leaves |: 

—_ gained our ig crceurgy od gag foe 
mammot , 

Garden Book Make Good Humus (the cyver vensiiieal Uae before the her of 











Every step in the prepara- the book was worn out), Bryant’s Library 
isfully describedand ilue- ‘Sweep your lawn with a True Temper Brume | % Poetry and Song. We loved to pore 


en Book. our True over it, skipping from Poems of Love and 
Temper bardware dear Rake. Gather up the leaves as fast as they fall Friendship [ Poue of Humor ns great 


SDD xa write °u _ and spade them into your garden soil. You can- | agility. We knew by heart such ripplin 
not afford to waste the tons of plant food and Sean F  Raety J : = W iy A inary Fits. 
valuable humus that Nature has manufactured | green Halleck and other poets little 
for you. Your garden will be improved by the | spoken of now. Yes, children do read 
addition of this supply of organic matter. pony y Y poaiay i 06 Sets ae — 

Book of Verse is the best vehicle of intro- 


duction. The Ozford Book of ae and 
TRUE TEMPER |i 2ieibeish ica en tets men 


| tant h in a family of varied ages, 
branded on the handle of every genuine tool | vive me The Home Book of Verse. 
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There are many fascinating books on 

' The True Temper Brume Rake should be used | nature study for young readers. At our 
- like a broom—it will sweep your lawn clean of a. aes gcd the = —_ the 
A i ; aid of Gaylo ti) n’s twin volume, 
¢ leaves, twigs and other litter. Its flat, tempered, The Star People and the Sky Movies 
. spring steel, teeth pick up the smallest articles | (Macmillan, $1.50 each). Of our bird 
without digging into the soil or injuring the | books and flower books I have already 

grass roots. told you. If a, ore a 

insects to a child, let me you 
’ If your dealer does not handle the of one of the best books I know on this 

Bae -+,-4 ‘True Temper Brume Rake, send his subject: The Clever Little People With 
name to us and we shall see that you poet eat & ere ye Ye ne od is 

are supplied. Writ Departm publis y es ner’s Sons 

“G” ris san celemcaech eek No _ and costs $1.20. Then of course there is 
RN , : si the great French scientist Jean Henri 
\/ \ which describes the advantages of Fabre who makes all his books on wasps, 

\ this popular tool. bees and caterpillars read like the most 

i] \ exciting of romances. If your ehild is 

as tdub wes interested in inseets, be sure he is pro- 
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ft || Stee#* THE AMERICAN FORK & HOECO. | Thi Life of the Spider, The Life of the Be, 
4 | General Offices: CLEVELAND, OHIO bie? sab bone aterpillar and The Life of 


Have your children ever read that de- 
ightful book, The W. ul Adventures 
of Nils, by Selma of, the great 
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Swedish novelist? The Swedish school 
authorities felt the need of a school 
reader to keep alive the rich store of 
folk lore and historic tradition which is 
the background of Swedish life, and 
something that would.also teach the 
wonders of Swedish geography—so they 
commissioned this great woman to write 
the book. 

I have always thought it a wonderful 
thing for the Swedish government to do, 
and have wished that our government 
were as wise. Of course ‘ordered books”’ 
are frequently unsatisfactory, but not so 
this one. It is thoroly interesting to all 
the children I have ever known to read it. 

But of books on Child Psychology. I 
thorol i 
something about the modern aspects of 
the subject but as for running to consult 
a book every time her child tells a fib or 
refuses to obey—that seems to me ridicu- 
lous. I still like as well as anything that 
has been written along the lines of child 

ychology, A Montessori Mother (Henry 
Holt, $1.25) and Self-Reliance (Bobbs- 
Merrill, $1) by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 
And I also like that canny little story by 
her, Understood Betsy (Grosset, 75c.). A 
valuable book Understanding Our Chil- 
dren, by Frederick Pierce (E. P. Dutton 
Co., $2) has just appeared. I recommend 
it to all mothers. Then there is a sensible 
book on The Pre-School Age by Minnie 
Watson Kamm (Little, Brown, $1.50) 
which the mothers of little children 
should find very helpful. 


Before - let the next book-agent sell’ 


you another expensive set of books, O 
mothers, think on these things. 

Mrs. LeCron has yoo 0 of the Book Department 
of Better Homes and Gardens and will gladly answer 
any questions on literary subjects that readers care 
to ask her. Consult her about the books you buy for 

our home library, ask her for peading ists for the 
Oo} evenings at home. Address Helen Cowles 

ron, Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, 
Iowa. If you wish to order books thtu this depart- 
ment, make all checks payable to The Meredith 
Publishing Company. 


Adding Comfort to the Home 


Continued from page 40 





walls over this fringe of lath and in effect 
the walls and ceiling are sealed and be- 
come as much of a solid stone as if the 
basement had been hewed out of granite. 


The usual plaster mixture for the ceil- | 


ing is in the proportion of a sack of Port- 
land cement to three cubic feet of clean 
sharp sand, the particles of which range 
in size from one-eighth inch down to fine 
material. Enough water is added to 
make a plastic, workable mix and the 
addition of hydrated lime makes the 
mixture spread more easily; however, not 
more than nine pounds of lime should be 
added for each sack of cement. 

The cement nas is usually applied 
in two coats. It is pressed well into the 
metal lath to give it a good key or bond. 
Before the first coat has fully hardened, 
it is scored or cross-hatched to make a 
good mechanical bond for the second 
coat. The-second coat is applied in the 
same manner as the first. Each of the 
coats of plaster will average about three- 
eighths of an inch in thickness, making a 
total thickness of three-quarters of an 
inch. For each 1,000 square feet of 
surface covered you will use 22 sacks of 
cement and 68 cubic feet of sand. 

Like all cement and concrete mixtures, 
the cement plaster should not be allowed 
to dry out rapidly. * Spraying the ceilin: 
with water for the first week is a food 
plan if the air is dry or hot,—Subser ber. 


| 
| 
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The Polls America’ 
dudes Wood Jury : 





“Mr. Door- Maker, you are a member of the jury that rendered a unanimous verdict 
California Pine 


for use of Cali 


throughout the house. Why do you favor it for doors?” 


The “Door-Maker says: 


“California ‘Pine makes fine doors, most inexpensive to 


install, and with greatest ‘door durability 


“Doors are made by cutting and assem- 
bling several pieces of wood of various 
shapes and sizes. The kind of service a door 
gives depends ~ the natural qualities 
of the wood and their adaption to door 
construction. We door manufacturers 
make millions of doors every year of Cali- 
fornia White Pine and Sugar Pine. 


“These pines have proved to be ideal 
‘working’ w . They have a uniformly 
soft, easy-cutting texture with straight, 
even grain. Designs, lines, contours, show 
up s in detail and profile. Surfacesand 
edges are clean and smooth. California 
Pine holds glue remarkably well so that 
the various parts of the doors stay together 
even under the hardest usage. Another im- 

rtant door-quality of California Pine is 
its slight tendency to shrink or swell, even 
when exposed to extremes of temperature 
orexcessive moisture. 


“California Pine doors have lowest in- 
stallation cost because carpenters save 
time in cutting and fitting and 
hanging doors made of these light weight, 
uniformly soft textured woods. Screws are 
readily fastened without danger of split- 
ting, Cag hold the hinges sadleds firmly 
in place. 


“Not the least of the advantage of Cali- 
fornia Pine is the fact that there is an ample 
and continuous supply of this lumber for 
the door manufacturer's use.” 


Why nottalktoyourarchitectand builder 
about California Pine, not only for your 
doors, but for the entire construction of 
your home? 


Personnel of the yury: 


The Architect, The Builder, The Carpenter, The 
Lumber Dealer, The Sash and Door Manufac- 
turer, The Pattern Maker, The Frame Manufac- 
turer, The Shipper, The Cabinet Maker, The 
Wood Technologist, The Painter, The Manual 
Training Instructor. 

Verdict~“The qualities of these pines make 
them superior for every part of t!:e home.” 


rr 


hy 
“Don’t Stand ‘Blindfolded 
When You Build 


Everyone who builds a home should know the 
ABC's of building. Our free 48-page illustrated 
book “Pine Homes” contains valuable home- 
building information set forth in 
simple, easily understood terms, 
with graphic illustrations of 
the various operations incident 
to construction; also many fe- 
productions of attractive homes. 
An hour's time with this book 
takes the mystery out of building. 

If you are a prospective home- 
builder you will enjoy reading it. 

_ This book will be sent FREE. 
Simply fill in the coupon and mail now. 

California White and Sugar Pine 

Manufacturers Assn. 
658 Call Bldg., San Francisco. 

Please send your book “ Pine Homes.” 








PINE HOME. 


= 


Name 





Strect 





City. 





CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Also producers of CALIFORNIA WHITE FIR, CALIFORNIA DOUGLAS FIR, CALIFORNIA INCENSE CEDAR 


california 


California White Pine 
(Trade Name) 


BE RE. California Sugar Pine 
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HELP YOURSELF TO HEALTH ion 


The best by 
taste—Kellogg’s! 


COMPARE Kellogg’s with 
any other corn flakes. 
Forcrispness! For flavor! 
For deliciousness! 

You'll see why they are 
the national favorite! 

Since the day W. K. 
Kellogg, of Battle Creek, 
first originated corn flakes 
—Kellogg’s have far out- 


sold all others. 
Kellogg’s are corn 


flakes as they ought to 
be. Genuine corn flakes! 


Never tough-thick. Never 
leathery. 








Always crunchy-crisp. 
With a wondrous flavor 
only Kellogg’s can im- 
part! 

Sold by all grocers. 
Served at all hotels and 
restaurants. 
















Imitations cannot bring 
you such wonder-flavor 
—such crisp, crunchy 
flakes. The genuine corn 
flakes have the signa- 
ture of the originator 
on the package. 
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A Garden For a Playmate 


Continued from page 42 


should know the joy of giving that for 
which he expects no return. 

If a boy or girl shows a particular 
fondness for growing flowers at ten or 
eleven years of age—it might be sooner 
or later depending upon the child—en- 
couragement might be given for growing 
several kinds of choice gladiolus. Or if the 
child likes the idea of planting potato-like 
tubers rather than bulbs of onion appear- 
ance, let him grow dahlias. Thus by 
raising flowers of either kind, his desire 
for growing things will be satisfied, and 
at the same time his education in learning 
the value of money can be started; for 
often these flowers can be sold to bring 
a good cash return. Always the lesson 
should contain the thought that selling 
———s for money is but a rendering of 
service for service. Pay received from 
someone for the service of growing flowers 
for instance is merely for the purpose of 
securing the services of the candyman, or 
possibly the one who produces the ice- 
cream cones. Never should the idea of 
selling be that of obtaining money for its 
own sake. 


N PLANTING either gladiolus or dahl- 

ias, of course, a sunny place must be 
chosen, and there should be room enough 
to expand the garden asthe cormsand cor- 
mels increase from year to year. Each 
year the new corms can be planted just 
as the first ones were for producing flowers 
that same season. The cormels, however, 
those tiny productions clinging to the 
corms, should be removed and planted 
in rows by themselves to develop in time 
into full-grown corms. Thus in growing 
dahlias or gladiolus the stock is con- 
tinually increasing without added ex- 
pense. In two or three years, for ex- 
ample, one hundred corms will have 
become three hundred or more. Mean- 
while, the little man or maid who started 
them will be able to work with a larger 
garden, and each year will be capable of 
earning more from the flowers. 

Some children will by this time have 
become so enthusiastic in their blossom- 
producing that they will wish to use 
some of the money earned with which 
to buy more and better varieties. 

Especially if near a city, a good busi- 
ness can thus be started with very little 
cash outlay. One boy, by growing peonies 
in this way, actually earned enough 
money in five years to pay for an $800 
lot. Two or three boys together might go 
into the work of flower raising; they might 
even grow shrubs from cuttings if a 
vacant lot could be secured for the pur- 
pose. And what an opportunity to teach 
this little group the value of service and 
the returns to be gained from it! Likewise, 
if children can be interested in a plot of 
flowers or shrubs so that they will culti- 
vate the growing things when there is a 
temptation to play, they are learning 
something very worthwhile—an obedi- 
ence to their own wills in the right 
direction. 

No child whose father and mother have 
encouraged him to grow flowers of his 
own on their own home grounds can 
help having a greater fondness for that 
home. His love for all things out of 
doors, his appreciation of rain and sun- 
shine—these, too, will be strengthened; 
and the result is likely to be a fuller, 
richer life. 
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Nature Lore for Youthful 


Readers 
Continued from page 26 


the family. But he, at least, can be 
counted on for enthusiasm. 

If during the summer you should dis- 
cover among the vegetables or flowers or 
in the rock garden one of those little 
living ribbons, known as the striped 
garter snake, you are lucky. A garter 
snake has been found to be one of the 
most interesting and friendly pets you 
can imagine, if you meet that friendliness 
half way and do not chase the little fellow 
off the premises. In fact, such a pet will 
more than repay you by eating many 
insects that harm the growing things 
about the place. 

Many folks object to the saucy way 
in which a snake sticks out its po. 
But that is not at all the sign of a naughty 
disposition in a “ribbon” pet. When a 
garter snake sits up and thrusts out that 
small red fork, it is merely in a position 
of interest; it is looking around to see 
what is going on. The little creature uses 
its tongue as an insect uses its feelers, and 
it is thought that the act of thrusting 
out its tongue also helps the snake in its 
hearing. 

In late summer or early autumn, a 
garter snake will be looking for a home 
for the winter. If there is a birdbath 
made of a pile of stones, or if there is a 
rock garden near by, such a place will 
undoubtedly become the palatial cold 
weather home for the pet. A snake usually 
goes into winter quarters as soon as the 
nights become chilly; then during the 
warm fall noontimes it will crawl out for 
sunbaths. This often goes on until cold 
weather comes in earnest and the long 
nap begins. 

Even a ribbon snake, ag everyone 
knows, sheds its outer garments at least 
once a year. It is not so well known, per- 
haps, that in so doing it sheds the outer 
layer of its eyes, as well, and that for a 
few days the snake is totally blind. 





~ Modern Flower Pictures 


i some member of the family does 
photographing and has a printing 
frame to lend, flower pictures “without 
a kodak” are great fun to make. Each 
blossom to be photographed is laid flat 
and smooth on a piece of blueprint 
paper. Flowers and paper are then placed 
in the printing frame with the flowers 
next to the glass.. Then the frame is ex- 
posed to the sunlight, just as you would 
print a picture from a negative. This 
should not take over a minute or two, 
but to get good likenesses of the flowers, 
you may have to try more than once. 
To bring. out the. picture, the paper is 
afterwards otred 4 in cold ‘water, of 
course, and allowed to dry. 

Many kinds of flowers can be photo- 
graphed in this way and the prints make 
a splendid collection. With a little care, 
the simplest blossoms can be grouped to 
make artistic pictures. Leaves, too, can 
be used in the same way, and you can 
learn’ to know many trees and shrubs 
and flowers by means of this fascinating 
photography. 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS Co. 


Paint and Varnish Factories 


Send back this coupon— 
for your copy of “Guide to 
er Eien 9s enthral- 
ing a elpful a book on 
home finishing, furnishing 
and decoration as has ever 
been published. Sent free 
with our compliments. Send 
back the coupon today. 









































Yes, HLouse of Dreams 


—where beauty abides as 
the outward expression of refinement, 
good taste and harmony in living! 


Such homes are truly “artistic’—and in this 
book—“Guide to Better Homes” you will find 
“the house of your dreams” fascinatingly de- 
scribed in every detail. Glad to send your 
copy with our compliments! 


Sun-Proof 


oe 
protects as well as beau- Dp t 
tifies property. Keeps out a | n 
moisture and decay. Saves repair bills, prevents 


depreciation. It is economical because of great 
covering capacity per gallonand long servicelife. 


























Whatever you need — Glass, Paint, Varnish or Brushes 
—the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company has a product 
that exactly fills your requirements. Sold by quality 
dealers; used by exacting painters. 


PITTSBURGH 






























kee, Wis., Newark. N.J, Portland, Ore. Los Arigeles,Cal.. 











Dept. Y, Paint —Varnish Division | 
I PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send me your free book, “Guide to 
Better Homes” at no cost or obligation to me. 










































And that S$ 
CEL-O-GLASS 


Imagine what would happen 
to glass, cloth or any fragile 


material if you did this to it! 
But that’s CEL-O-GLASS. It’s 


unbreakable! Flexible. Highly 
translucent and light in weight. 
Absolutely weatherproof. Use it 
and you'll never again have to 
replace broken windows. 


Only Unbreakable Material 
That Lets Through the 
Ultra-Violet Rays 


Use it for your poultry house 
sides, doors and windows... and 
raise healthier, sturdier chicks. 
Makes them grow faster and lay 
more eggs. 

Be sure to get genuine CEL-O- 
GLASS. Cheap substitutes cost 
you more in the end. If your 
dealer does not carry CEL-O- 
GLASS, send us your order and 
we will see that you are supplied. 

Write for instructive folder No. 90 


ACETOL PRODUCTS, INC. 


Name Changed from 
CELLO PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 


21 manors Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Dads Practical Pointers 


Conducted by DALE R. VAN HORN 


“THERE seems to be a general impres- 
sion that after a short time you can- 
not obtain blueprints. A number of folks 
have written us lately asking if they can 
still obtain certain sets of blueprints 
which appeared some time ago. We want 
you to know that you can still obtain 
copies of every set of blue- 
prints which have been 
prepared since the blue- 
print features were started. 
All you need to do is to run 
back thtu your old copies of 
Better Homes and Gardens 
and pick out the ones you 
want. The most popular 
prints so far have been the 
workbench, outdoor gym, 
breakfast nook, martin 
house, garage, and the rose 
arbor. The pamphlets on 
gesso are going well also. 

Please remember, too, 
that good ideas, if appli- 
cable to the average home 
or garden, are mighty wel- 
come. There is nothing 
difficult in sending in your 
ideas. Merely a description 
of the idea, together with 
only a pencil sketch, or still better, a 
picture, will suffice. In submitting 
sketches, please jot down the important 
dimensions. Ideas that fit in, will, of 
course, be paid for. 

Mr. William W. Dunbar, who teaches 
manual training and who lives in Boston 
suggests that more projects which the 
average boy in high school can follow, be 
used. The suggestion is certainly worth- 
while, and space limitations alone pre- 
vent this. But since many of the ideas 
can be worked out in the manual training 
rooms of a great many schools, we want 
to cooperate in whatever way we can to 
increase the value of Better Homes and 











The walker pictured above is 
just the thing for baby, and, 
what is more, father will enjoy 
building such a toy. Blueprints 
of the dog kennel are available 


secs 


The bench stop 


Gardens in the schools. In many in- 
stances “our magazine” appears every 
month in the school libraries. 


Our Dog Kennel 


We don’t know what your idea of a 
perfect dog kennel is, but since one or 
more of you folks each 
month ask to have plans 
‘on gp for a dog 

ennel, the one shown has 
been prepared. It has a 
swinging door (if desired) 
so that Buster can enter and 
leave of his own aecord. 
There is a ventilator above 
the door. The roof is 
shingled and the floor does 
not touch the ground, but 
the whole building rests 
upon — 8 ag ggg This 
insures a d 

The Seve 1 is 2 feet high 
(to the roof), 2 feet 2 inches 
wide, and 3 feet long. Two 
Saturday afternoons spent 
with your tools should see 
this kennel finished, painted 
and set in place, in time for 
the colder weather when 
the shelter is really needed. The price 
of the blueprints, bill of materials and 
working instructions is 25 cents. Since 
so many have asked for this, we hope the 
design is what you want, and that it 
proves popular. 


A Walker for Tiny Tots 


Mr. Paul L. Littler is a busy attorney 
at Montrose, Colorado, but that hasn’t 
prevented him from working out a clever 
device to help his ten-month-old baby 
learn the art of walking. A sketch of 
the improvised device is shown herewith. 
Mr. Littler says: 

“The front end of the car 1s tastened to 
the body by a hinge. My wife’s sister 
gave us the kiddy-car after her own son 
had outgrown it. I took the pin out of 
the hinge and removed the body from the . 
back axle by taking off a rear wheel. The 
frame was then built and covered over 
the bottom with heavy fabric for the 
seat. Two braces in front prevent tip- 
ping. It took only a few cents’ worth of 
material, and the best part of it is that, 
when our baby gets big enough for the 
original kiddy-car, I can put the. parts 
back together again.”’ 

This same tage can be worked out, 
we think, to fit individual needs. 
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An Improved Teeter-Totter 


Even tho chilly days are ahead, the 
kiddies will still want to take advantage 
of the out-of-doors. The picture shows a 
teeter-totter which has seats on the ends 
of the plank, and hand grips placed in 
front. This device will come in andy for 
atleast a couple of months, and then next 
spring you will have at least one play- 
ground item already in place. 

he plank is 16 feet long, 10 inches 
wide and 2 inches thiek. The seats are 
cut from single wide, one-inch boards, 
with triangular side pieces. The hand 
grips consist of short, horizontal wooden 
strips, held in place by two uprights of 
the same material, nailed to the sides of 
the plank. 

tho the illustration shows an ordi- 
nary saw horse as a support, one can be 





What child wouldn't like this? 


made from scrap material and set snugly 
in the ground, if no saw horse is available. 


A Good Bench Stop 


This bench stop can be cut from scrap 
lumber, and, when fastened to one corner 
of the bench, will help you to work up 
lumber of practically any size. Mr. Percy 
Gibbs, who lives at Jerome, Idaho, and 
whom we thank for the suggestion, says: 

“This stop is suitable for use where no 
vise is available. It is cut from 1-inch 
stock 7 inches wide and 12 inches long. 
Attach the pieces with screws. The cen- 
ter segment slides back and forth, per- 
mitting the use of boards of various 
widths. Notice that the taper cut is made 
at a bevel to prevent the loose piece from 
slipping out when in use.” 

This is exactly the type of idea wanted 
for use in Dad’s Practical Pointers de- 


partment. 
Screen for the Fireplace 


This screen is easy to make and when 
finished in stain or painted (if soft wood) 
will enhance any living room. The frame 


pomverens ania ——_ 





_ 











Fireplace screen 3. 
is made of 1x3 inch pieces, carefully 


mgrtised at the CUrDEES, The legs are-cyt: |: 


from ‘blocks one’ a: 


1 a quarter inches: 
thick, six inches wide tad ight inch 
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Why build four floors— 
then live in only fwo? 


MAKE ALL your house livable. Line your attic and 


cellar with 


pson Board. Add 20% to 30% more 


living space; cut 20% to 30% off your coal bill. 


Hy leave half of your house a “no- 
. V V man’s land?” 


In your attic, have your carpenter appl 
Upson Board direct to the pon 4 cn 
build in a maid’s room, a cozy play room for 
the children, a work room for dadt 


Valuable new living space! And at the same 
time you insulate your home— make it win- 
ter-warm, summer-cool— save from 20% to 
30% of your expensive winter fuel bill. 


Give your cellar 
a chance, too 


Partition off your fur- 
nace—line the floor 
boards—to keep dust 
from seeping through the 
house. 


Build in a fruit closet-— 
or other needed rooms. 


Keep your washing clean 
by building in a laundry 
with Upson Fibre-Tile— 
a special Upson Board 
with tile-like indenta- 
tions in the surface. 
Enameled, it builds wash- 
able, tiled wainscoting 
for laundry, kitchen, or 
bath—and at aboyt 
1/10th the cost of porce- 
ain tile. 


A nearly perfect building material 


You'll like Upson Board! 


You'll like the clean, lumber-like panels—~ 
light enough for one carpenter to handle— 


tested. 

















3 PRODUCTS IN 1 


1. For ceilings. Nothing better 
than Upson Board at oar price. 
Light weight, one man can 
apply it. Can nevercrack or fall— 
and so saves repairs, 


t ~~ is asil 
pson Y¥, casly, 
economically installed with a per- 
manently beautiful result. Prop- 
~ oo should never warp 
or and should last as long 
as the building stands. 

3. Forinsulating. Upson Board 
protects your home against sum- 
mer-heat or winter- cold —adds 
valuable living —. Heat-con- 
ductivitytests by nationally- 
known laboratories prove asingic 
panel of Upson Board a better 
non-conductor than ten thick- 
nesses of ordigary building paper. 


stewecescessvevesesescseees. ac ewsceceasessescescecce 











yet so strong and sturdy they can never 
crack or fall. 


You'll like the way it saws and cuts—and Up- 
son Board has none of the dampness and irri- 
tating muss of plaster. Upson Board is not 
like ordinary wall boards. Impartial labora- 
tory tests show that it withstands from 40% 
to 150% heavier blows than other boards 


Dozens of lettersin our files prove that Upson 


Board resists moisture, 
steam—even ordinary 
leaks—and offers splen- 
did resistance to fire. 
Properly applied, it 
should never warp or 
bulge and should last as 
long as the building 
stands. 


New to the few, Upson 
Board is old enough to be 
approved by use in over 
a million buildings, with 
less than one complaint 
to every 8,000,000 feet 


sold and used. 


Write for suggestions 
Let us show you how 
Upson Board could re- 
claim your home’s waste 
space, We invite you to 
mail.the coupon for 


samples, literature and full-size blue print. 


When you buy, be sure to get genuine Upson 
Board—easily identified by the dblue-center 


in panel edges. Handled by discriminating 
lumber dealers everywhere. - 








eight inches |: 





| UPSON=BOARD 


“|. The Upson Company ae % 
1028 Upson Point, Lockport, N.Y: a se 
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Buy separately 
or in assortments 























She will 








approve a hanging bookrack 


N open bookrack that hangs on the wall is fashion- 
able just now. Why not make one yourself? 
There’s real satisfaction in making something with 
your own hands. Relaxation, too. With a set of Stanley 
Tools you are able to attend to odd repair jobs 
and make many of the things you want around your 
home. ; . 
Every Stanley Tool is as efficient as expert crafts- 
manship can make it. That’s why nearly every car- 
penter uses Stanley Tools. And that is why they are 
the first choice in thousands of manual training classes. 
You can buy Stanley Tools separately and gradually 
accumulate your own set. And there are sets of Stanley 
Tools in a wide range from which to choose—from 
No. 904 containing 12 tools in.a sturdy-oak chest at 
$15, to No. 850 containing 49 tools in a beautiful cabi- 
net at $95. “s 
There are also assortments ofthe same Stanley 
Tools in strong cardboard boxes with-simple directions 
in each from which you can make: your own chest. 
Prices $5 to $20. ey 
- IMPORTANT: For only 10c (to cover cost of 
printing. and mailing) we will:gladly send you a plan 
sheet which gives full directions for making a book- 
rack like the one shown above. Ask for Plan No. 1—BH. 
Ask your hardware dealer to show you the line of 
Stanley Tools. And send for our Catalogue No. 34 
which describes Stanley Tools both separately and in 
assortments. Address: The Stanley Works, New 
Britain, Conn. 

















STANLEY TOOLS 
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long. Two long wood screws, driven in 
from the under side and glue, will hold 
the legs or feet securely in place. 

The screen itself should be copper. It 
can be carefully cut to shape, tacked down 
and then covered with thin molding, or 
the back edges of the frame can be re- 
cessed and the edges of the screen held 
in place with molding laid flush. After 
finishing the. wood, the screen itself can 
be painted either a flat tone, or two colors 
with design to suit. 

Repairing Exteriors 

Arthur Lettau, who lives in Spotswood, 
New Jersey, finds that the use of an old 
hack saw blade helps when removing 
exterior trim, siding, door and window 
casings. First a chisel is driven carefully 
under the piece to draw it slightly away. 
The hack saw blade will quickly cut off 
nails without marring the finish side of 
the wood. 

After the board has been removed, a 
small nail set can be used to drive the 
head out. Another nail can be driven 
into this hole when putting the piece back. 
Mr. Lettau says that a pair of cotton 
gloves will protect the hands when using 
the saw blade. 


Practical Tips 


Whenever you wear out a paint brush 
remove the handle before you throw it 
away. These handles will be just the 
thing for small files, chisels, and the like. 
Remove the tin ferrule and saw off just 
back of the bristles. 

After cleaning the furniture, that 
appearance will disappear with the use of 
a little vinegar added to the furniture 
polish. Vinegar is mainly acetic acid, and 
this is one of the best cleansers for dirty 
woodwork. 


Small brass articles which are badly 





These blueprints are now available 


1. Study Table 

2. Hall Seat 

3. Workbench 

4. Tool Cabinet 

5. Radio Cabinet 

6. Bathroom Cabinet 
7. Bird Bath 

8. Playground Equipment 
9. Shoe-shining Cabinet 
10. End Table 

11. Sewing Table 

12. Library Table 

13. Worktable on Wheels 
14. Breakfast Suite 

15. Plant Stand 

16. Tool Chest 

17. Martin-House 

18. Garage 

19. Cedar Chest 

20. Picket Fence 

21. Arbor and Swing 

22. Tilt-top Table 

23. Poultry House 

24. Dog Kennel 











tarnished will, when dipped for a minute 
in rather warm sal ammoniac solution, 
come out bright and clean. 

To locate leak in the intake mani- 
fold of your car, put some gasoline into 
an oil can and squirt this around the in- 
take seam. If the leak is present, the 
engine will flood, because of the evapor- 
ized gasoline which is drawn in. 
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Showing Civic Pride With Trees 


Continued from page 8 


towns did not appreciate that this was 
true. 

I asked him to tell me from his experi- 
ence what he considered the best method 
of handling the matter, taking a small 
city or town as an illustration. 

“The most satisfactory way,” he an- 
swered, “to secure supervision is thru 
an unpaid commission of three or five 
members, which in turn employs an 
executive officer. In a small place a com- 
mission of three persons may be best, 
one being appointed every two years for a 
six-year term. In larger places five mem- 
bers may be better, and the idea] term 
would be ten years.” 

A ten-year term seemed long, but Dr. 
Mulford explained: “The great reason 
for long-term appointments is that it 
takes two or three years for a member of 
such a board or commission to see and 
realize the thing needed to be done and 
the policies that should be carried out. 
Because it takes such a long time to get 
results in growing trees, the policies 
should be as nearly continuous as possible 
and the terms of the members long enough 
to insure experienced persons on the board 
at all times.” 

In regard to the appointing of members 
who would have charge of the beautifying 
of a community with trees, he said, that 
“the method of appointing is not so im- 
portant, but the’ important point is to 
keep the matter as nearly as possible on 
a business basis.” 

Of course it is easy to say “plant trees,” 
, and to stress the beauty and delight of 
trees, but every authority is emphatic in 
saying, that each locality should be 
studied—the road or street should be 
studied—so that the most suitable trees 
may be planted, for trees, like individuals, 
have their preferences and peculiarities. 
Then, too, it is better to plant the trees 
that, growing down a long road, may be 
most appropriate when the width of the 
street is considered, houses or business 
section, paved or open. 

There need not be monotony for there 
should be several varieties in any pro- 
gram. Then, too, Dr. Mulford pointed 
out that it is not best from the standpoint 
of disease and insect attacks to put all of 
one kind in a community. “The species 
and variety of trees suitable for cit 
planting are few enough, if all are . 
so an endeavor should be made to include 
as many different kinds as practicable, 
assigning one variety for a long stretch, 
and another for another region,” he ex- 
plained, 

It is not possible to go into detail as to 
the various varieties and teclinieal ways 
of spacing and planting, that would be 
the province of an expert, but every 
householder should help out the tree 
inhabitants in his own section by appreci- 
ating that they must have a constant 
supply of moisture and air. 

Trees cannot grow without sunlight 
and they do not grow very well if there 
are sulphur fumes present, if the soil is 
filled with from leaky mains, if there 
is watertight coverings all about them, 
or if salty water from ice cream freezers 
is poured about them. It is because of 


these things that there are such few trees 
that will survive along village and city 
streets. But Dr. Mulford said, that 
“kinds can be found that will thrive 
wherever it is suitable for human beings 
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are easily draped on 
this better curtain rod 


EAUTIFUL windows are not hard 

to arrange. Here, in the Judd 
Bluebird Curtain Rod, the art of win- 
dow draping finds an easy — 
way to beauty. 

e Judd Bluebird Rod is 
made easy to put up and 
take down by the exclusive 
Can’t-Fall Hook-Hanger. 

Use filmy fabrics, for the 
baked lacquer finish—found 
only in the Judd Bluebird. 
Rod—will not catch or pull 
the most delicate material; 
and it will not rust or cor- 
rode. The three stiffening 
ribs hold the heaviest or the 

.simplest materials straight, with- 
“out sagging. 

Ask for this better rod by name 
at your department store or hard- . 
ware store. It is the flat, sagless, 


JUDD 


VUE taal seas iis, eda duit le ce ee a 


‘This window was dr by Richard Cecil Pond, In- 
\ terior Decorator, of New York City. A Judd Blue- 
bird Double Rod was draped with two-tone rayon 
voile, in sand and blue. The double ruffled valance 
of self material is di nous enough to display 
the fringed and sc roller shade of glazed 
chinez. " 
At left is shown the Judd Bluebird Double 
0 par CL S eee 
size to illustrate the three stiffeni ibs, 
exclusive in the Judd Biuebird Cure 
tain 





At left are illustrated 
the single and triple rod 
styles of Judd Bluebird 
Rods. You can see the 
Can’t-Fall Hook- 
Hanger on these rods. 


rustless curtain rod with the three 
exclusive features that make -it 
better. H. L. Judd Company, Inc., 
87 Chambers Street, New York, . 


N.Y. ‘Blue bito i? 
Curtain Rods 
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OUR guests’ visit be 

ins with your welcome 

at the front door. Right 

there the importance of de- 
tails is established. 

Your builders’ hardware, 

for example. Is it attractive? 


Is it correct? Is it represent- 
ative of your home? And 
is it as staunch and trust- 
worthy inside as it is beau- 
tiful on the outside? 

Yale Builders’ Locks and 
Hardware are better hard- 
ware. The solid construc- 
tion throughout, the extra 
thickness of metal, its accu- 
racy of machining and fit- 
ting,thecorrectnessofdesign 
and perfection of finish, dis- 


close why Yaleis the choice 
of experienced builders. 
Economize along practical 


lines by specifying hardware 
aaubed Y 


Send for our new booklet. 
It is both interesting and 
informative. 

The Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 

nadian Branch at 
St. Catharines, Ont. 
YALE MARKED IS YALE 
» MADE 
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to live. If it is impossible to grow trees on 
a street, as a health measure that street 
should be closed for home use until con- 
ditions are so improved that it will sup- 
port trees.” 

He also pointed out that automobile 
parking sections may be made beautiful 
with trees, but trees like human beings 
cannot stand an overdose of the gas that 
is deadly and is a part of the exhaust. 
Idle engines should not be run at long 
periods beneath beautiful trees. 

“A common mistake,” he noted, “in 
ambitious young cities and many old ones 
is to pave more of the width of the street 
for traffic purposes than is ever likely to 
be needed. By reducing the roadway and 
throwing the remainder into liberal 
parking spaces much is added to the at- 
tractiveness and comfort of a city.” 

For a large portion of the United States 
the fall months are most suitable for the 
planting of trees. Roughly speaking, in 
regions where the ground freezes deeply 
the trees should be planted in the spring, 
but where it does not freeze deeply the 
fall is the more suitable time. 

But all these things are matters for 
thoro study, for soil and other factors 
make it a subject of wide difference. The 
alert citizen will lend his influence to the 
growing of trees and the proper care of 
those that have survived years of neglect, 
by scientific pruning and the bolstering 
and bracking of old trees. 

We shall, all shall, be nearer to the 
worthwhile things of life if we have the 
opportunity to admire and enjoy our tree 
inhabitants. What a great brotherhood 
of trees we may have in our communities 
to carry forward beauty and loveliness 
from generation to generation! 


Let’s Have a Fireplace 


Continued from page 16 


tremely well designed, the rest of the 
room can go without any particular 
treatment and still not seem plain or un- 
finished.” The Spirit of the Hearth is 
there! 

The setting of the fireplace is influ- 
enced by the kind of architecture in the 
house. The Colonial house needs a fire- 
place with facing and hearth of brick, 
tiles or marble in light colors. Dutch 
tiles, five inches square, marble or soap- 
stone were used in the old work, rather 
than wood. Sometimes it was cement, 
painted black, dark red or gray. For 
the Dutch Colonial house, brick is best; 
for the English cottage, marble, brick or 
cement in dark colors. Stone, rough fin- 
ished cement and brickwork are effective 
finishes for fireplaces in Italian, Span- 
ish, Mission, rustic or Swiss chalet types 
of architecture. 

Mantels, on the other hand, partake 
of the character of furniture, but are 
even more important, because essentially 
permanent. Almost all of these fire- 
places, except possibly the Italian, re- 
quire a wooden mantel, corresponding in 
material and finish to the other interior 
trim of the room. In fact, for the sim- 
ple home of today, wood mantels are a 
wise choice. In selecting a wood mantel, 
one cannot go far astray, for it is ap- 

ropriate in practically every style of 
interior. You may be fortunate enough 
to salvage a chimneypiece from an old 
Colonial house, but for mest of us, who 
are not so lucky, there are modern 
ready-built mantels that have all the 
principles of good taste. 

It ws well to remember in selecting 
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wood mantels, that they have to with- 
stand rather severe tests in sudden 
temperature changes. Joints that zh 
glued or nailed together are likely to 
open under the strain. The most care- 
fully made mantels, I find, are put to- 
gether with wood joints of various kinds, 
reinforced perhaps by nails or glue. The 
shelves are screwed on. Since a prim- 
ing coat of paint sometimes hides de- 
fects in the wood, many homebuilders 
prefer a mantel that is delivered “in the 
white.” 

Other things besides the mantel itself 
contribute to the decorative value and 
the inviting quality of the hearth. 
Books have a natural affinity for the 
fireside, and may be arranged at the 
sides of the fire ace, or across from it. 
Flickering firelight playing over rows of 
books is fascinating, indeed. Benches or 
window seats also gravitate toward the 
hearth, especially when it is placed in an 
inglenook. A quaint Dutch settle at 
each side of the fireplace, at right angles 
to it, with bookshelves above the benches 
—could anything be more cozy and in- 
viting? 

The fireplace fittings afford another 
opportunity for decorative effect. There 
are two types of grate—mounted and 
unmount The former, which are all 
together in one piece are stationary. 
These are put in place by the builder. 
The unmounted, portable type seems to 
be most popular now. Oxidized copper, 
brass and wrought iron are used in mak- 


ing fire-sets, coal scuttles and wood! - 




















Mrs.L. D. Hokerk of Utica, New York, hasthis 
good-looking stone fireplacein her dining room 


holders, andirons, fenders, firebacks, 
screens and summer fronts that are at- 
tractive as well as useful. 

The cost of including a fireplace in 
your plans? Of course that depends on 
several thi the size, the kind of man- 
tel, the number of flues, and so on. From 
$250 to $400 should cover it. A small 
saving can be made by having an inside 
rather than an outside fireplace, but this 
— is almost negligible. 

o we of today have replaced with 
modern more efficient devices the primi- 
tive customs of our ancestors in cooking 
our meals and heating our houses, noth- 
ing can ever supplant the spirit ‘of the 
hearth, the beauty of the open fire. The 
fire on the hearth, says one writer, is to 
be classed with musie and books and 
good appetite and sunshine and sound 
sleep and pure water—a supreme | 
among these other “essential | hen vt 
of a real home, 
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righter rooms 
for dull days 








eS Spl cen tnt Windows 








Residence erected by 


J. C. Nichols Investment 


Company, 


Kansas City, Missouri. 
Architect: E. C. Tanner 





‘ yo will want 


Fenestra Steel 
Basement Win- 
dows to daylight 
the basement— to 
make it more use- 
ful. They admit 
80 per cent more 
light than wood 
windows of the 
same size; afford 
better control of 
ventilation ; open 
easily and. are 
weather-tight 
when closed. 


At the new low 
prices their use is 
an absolute econ- 
omy. 


: 
| 
| 





dull, drab days, especially, you'll a + momen 

the cheery friendliness of Fenestra Casement 
Windows. The small, sparkli ng ——« the broad 
area of glass, reflect the changing lightsand shadows. 


In summer, the wide-flung casement leaves 
admit even the gentlest breezes. In winter, tightly 
fitted double weathering protects you from storms. 
They open and close at the lightest touch, for 
steel members cannot warp or stick. You'll enjoy 
the convenient arrangement for washing —the in- 
side screens which protect your draperies. 


With all these advantages, Fenestra Casements 
cost little, if any, more than ordixary windows. More 
useful, cox namie than the ordinary kind— 
you'll want them when you build. Your con- 
tractor can always get them from a local lumber 
or building supply dealer. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
C-2744 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


Factories at oe me Mich., Oakland, Calif., 
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Snug Quarters, These! 


Autumn chill without—cozy warmth within; fall winds leaf- 
laden, bringing the first hint of winter, whisper down the chim- 
ney, “All’s well with you and yours.” Such the feeling of 
security, such the sense of well-being in home ownership. 


Arkansas Soft Pine 


is ready to help you realize your home of dreams come true. 
And remember the oldest homes in America are built of wood. 
Arkansas Soft Pine is a splendid wood, endowed by Nature, 
herself, with physical qualities which provide beautiful wood- 
work for each room and a rugged Sta for the structure. 
Produced in perpetual abundance, it is available to you at a 
price representing sound economy in building costs. 

Build your home now—we'll show you the way. Send today 
for our interesting home builders’ book, filled with friendly 
advice on how to build correctly, without mistakes, and con- 
taining many lovely house designs to tempt your eye and 
purse. This fascinating book and attractive finished samples 
are yours for the asking. Write for them now. 


Arkansas Pine is trade-marked, grade-marked 
and sold by dealers East of the Rockies. 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 


1027 Boyle Building » Lirrte Rock » ARKANSAS 
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Fall-Planted Grapes Bear 


Early 
GEVERAL years ago I planted a small 
vineyard on my suburban lot in the 
late fall. My main objects were to get an 
early crop as soon as possible, test as 
many varieties as I could, and to secure 
as long a succession of fruit as possible. 
Twenty-one months later we began to 
enjoy the fruit. If the reader is not im- 
images by the “twenty-one months” let 
im note that they include two winters— 
four and a half or five months each—so 
there was a total growing period of only 
twelve or thirteen ctv E between the 
time of setting and the gathering of the 
first fruits. Can anyone beat that? I'll 
admit that some of the vines bore only a 
few clusters, and some none at all; but the 
stronger ones bore as many as forty clus- 
ters each, and these weighed six pounds 
to the vine! I have often done this, and I 
know of one suburbanite who got twelve 
ange by the same methods I followed; 
ut his soil was much better than mine. 
The second year some of my vines bore 
twenty-five to thirty-five pounds. As the 
became more mature they yielded still 
more. 

As the earth in which these vines were 
planted is exceedingly poor I feel sure 
that everyone should be able to do at 
least as well. Before the house was built 
the surface, being a slope, had been 
washed by rains till scarcely any “soil’’ 
was left. The builder covered even this 
with sand and gravel from the cellar 
excavation! When I bought the property 
a sparse growth of sorry weeds was eking 
out a miserable existence upon it. To 
overcome this handicap I dug holes as 
large as a nail keg, threw in about a peck 
of bones in each, and made a new soil of 


| old manure, leaf mold and soil gathered 


from beneath sod. These ingredients were 
well mixed and the vines planted so their 
crowns were just at the surface. Each 
vine was tramped in firmly and protected 
by two stakes to mark their positions 
during the winter. Their tops ‘were not 
cut at all at planting time ause the 
bark if uncut or unbroken prevents dry- 
ing out. This is important with all fall- 
planted woody plants. ~ eae 


%, 


| IX early spring long before growth bie 


gan the tops were cut back so that only 
three buds were left on the one strongest 
shoot of each vine. This naturally con- 
centrated all growth in the shoots which 


_ developed from the buds. When the 


strongest of these shoots had become 


| somewhat woody near its base the other, 





weaker shoots were shortened so only 
one joint with a leaf near its upper end 
was left. By leaving this leaf the stub 
was kept alive, and by leaving the stub 
no wound was made upon the main part 
of the vine. Thus drying of the main part 
was prevented and almost all food went 
to develop the main shoot which in time 
became the trunk of the vine. This main 
shoot was not cut in any way during the 
growing season. 

The only other work done during the 
first season was to drive an eight-foot 
stake beside each vine, to tie the shoots 
loosely to these stakes—two or three 
times as growth progressed; to keep a 
two-foot circle of soil bare of weeds and 
stirred up a little, especially after rains; 
and to spray for such few insects as 
threatened to prove troublesome. No 
trellis was needed the first year. _ 

During February of the second winter, 
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all the many shoots were cut off close to 
the main trunk. This trunk was cut back 
to leave not more than four feet and a 
half at which height it would reach the 
lowest wire of the Munson-style trellis, 
The canes of weaker growing varieties 
were more severely cut back than those 
of the strong kinds so as to strengthen 
the new shoots which would grow that 
year and make good trunks. 

When frost was out of the ground, 
eight-foot posts were placed for a trellis. 
They were evenly spaced thirty feet 
apart with three vines between, but 
not at the posts. As the posts were set 
three feet deep they stood five feet above- 
ground. A wire was strung six or eight 
inches below the top, and a stout string 
tied to the wire and loosely to each vine 
immediately below. As new growths de- 
veloped they were gently coiled around 
these strings till they reached the wire. 
Many of the shoots developed one to 
three clusters of fruit. Each fruit-bearin 
shoot was cut back after it develo 
two or three leaves beyond the outermost 
clusters. The shoots that bore no clusters 
were also cut back to six or eight joints. 


‘THE following winter the main shoots 
were shortened so their upper ends 
reached the wire to which they were se- 
curely fastened. All other shoots were 
cut off close to the trunks. From the 
uppermost two buds of the trunks arms 
were developed and extended right and 
left respectively along the wire. These 
and shortened shoots below bore fruit. 
But the lower part of the trunks were 
kept bare this third season and from then 
forward. 

Before growth started, a two-foot cross- 
piece of 2x4 scantling with a half-inch 
notch on its upper side near each end was 
nailed on top of each post to form a T. 
In the notches a Number 11 wire was 
stretched. This completed the three wire 
trellis, the lowest wire of which was 
four and one-half feet from the ground. 
I like this type of trellis becayse it lifts 
the fruit high off the ground where there 
is lessened danger of disease, where it is 
always unspattered with mud and where 
it is 7 to see and pick. Besides, one 
can easily go beneath it without hurting 
the vines. 

Pruning is a very simple matter if one 
will bear in mind the following simple 
principles: Puny buds will produce pun 
shoots which never bear fruit; onnth 
i gy ry is cenpta hence 

part of the vine annually gets 
farther from the root, therefore She 
vines must be cut back severely each 
year to secure fruit; far more and finer 
fruit will be borne by a limited number of 
buds than by an excessive number, there- 
fore severe pruning during winter or at 
least two weeks before growth starts in 
spring is necessary; fruit is borne only 
on n shoots that develop from plump 
buds; never on wood two years old or 
older; pinching off young shoots late in 
May or early in June two or three leaves 
beyond the outermost cluster is an ama- 
teur practice which will develop sturdy 
shoots and well-nourished fruit. Good 
fruit may be produced by these prin- 
ciples no matter in what manner the 
vines are trained—post, trellis, or arbor. 
lt must be said, however, that it is less 
costly to grow them on posts and trellises 
than on arbors, first because the cost of 
erection is far less and second, because 
it requires much less time to prune vines 
thus grown.—M. G. Kains, New York. 
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DISTINCTIVE 
DRAPING 





Write for 
Books 


Write forlatest Kirsch Rod and 
Window Draping Book show- 
ingdrapingideasforevery room 
and every kind of window in 
connection with extension 
curtain rods. Mailed on receipt 
of 5 cents. We also publish 
“Distinctive Draping”’devoted 
tomoreelaborate hangingsand 
cut-to-measure rods with or 
without draw cord equipment. 
Mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 


Why women Prefer 


Curtain Rods 


Kirsch is the origi- 


nal flat curtain rod—The 
National Standard. Sold 
and recommended by 
over 35,000 dealers. Mil- 
lions in use for 5, 10, 15 
years. Kirsch service is 
everywhere. 


Beautifully Finished. The pat- 
ented StippleTone design (see fig. 2) 
adds strength and provides an ideal 
surface for a lasting, durable finish. 


Guaranteed Sagless. Rigidity 
without needless weight or unsight- 
ly reinforcing, is attained by dou- 
bling-in the edges (see fig. 2). 


The Kirsch line is complete. 
Kirsch Rods take care of any and 
every possible window and door 
draping need. 


One-piece Brackets. Kirsch 
Rods tilt into place on strong 
“Snug-Fit’’ Brackets and stay 
there securely until removed by 
the same easy tilt (see fig. 1). 


Detachable Draperies. A great 
convenience permitted by Kirsch 
rings and hooks (plain and French 
heading). 


Be sure you get genuine Kirsch Rods. 

See the name “Kirsch” on the rod (fig. 1). 

“There is no substitute for Kirsch 
Quality and Service.’’ 


KIRSCH MEG. CO. 


World’s Largest Producers of Flat Curtain Rods 
220 Prospect Ave. Sturgis, Mich., U.S.A. 
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OON after I graduated from college 
and was offered a position on the 
editorial staff of a magazine, one of 

the biggest things I had to consider in 
making my answer was the fact that I 
would not be able to enjoy the pleasures 
of life out-of-doors as I had been accus- 
tomed to them until that time. The 
desire to gain the experience that would 
come with the new work persuaded me 
to accept the position but I determined 
then that I would never be cooped up in 
a crowded flat. 

When I married a farm girl and brought 
her to the city to help me hunt a place 
to live, we both kept in mind a home 
where we could enjoy plenty of fresh air 
and have our own eggs and vegetables 
for the table. After considerable search- 
ing we found just what we wanted—an 
acreage with a poultry house already 
erected, several fruit trees and a good 
garden tract. 

We took possession of our new home in 
January, 1925, and immediately began 
to make our plans for the coming season. 
We ordered seed catalogs and made ar- 
rangements for flowers and vegetables. 
Then, we ordered 300 White Leghorn 
baby chicks to be delivered the first week 
in March. We paid more than twice as 
much for these chicks as we would have 








Vihlth hth) 


Above is one of the ventilators. 
These are placed twenty feet 
apart across the rear and ex- 
tend from the roof to within 
sixteen inches of the floor. At 
right is the author’s device for 
keeping the drinking water warm 
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had to pay for chicks from the ordinary 
hatchery because we wanted the best, but 
they have already demonstrated the 
wisdom of the purchase. 

There was no brooder house in which 
to care for the chicks so I had to make 
good use of my spare hours nights and 
mornings in preparing for them. This, 
however, was one of the finest things for 
me after the day’s work inside the office. 
The poultry house was only 10 feet wide, 
but was 85 feet long, so I decided to make 
a brooder room in the center of the house. 
I did this with scrap lumber taken from 
an old, unsightly shack. We then pur- 
chased a standard coal-burning brooder 
stove and put it into operation a few 
days before the chicks arrived. Much of 
this work had to be done in very severe 
weather. The night I made the opening in 
the roof for the brooder pipe and put it 
up the thermometer was hovering around 
zero and I had to dig thru about four 
inches of snow on the roof. We never 
learned what the neighbors thought of 
my working out in that kind of weather 
but I am sure that I benefited from it. 


HE chicks arrived on schedule and 
from then on, my wife and I spent 
nearly all of our spare time at the brooder 
house. We read all of the bulletins we could 












Who says we don’t have fun? 


ie Batter Homes and Gardens, October, 1926 








find on the subject of raising chicks and we 
did all we knew to care for them properly. 
But we had our troubles. Those chicks 
started pecking toes and from the time 
we broke them of that habit until now, 
it seems that we have had more our 
share of troubles. But when something 
went wrong we immediately got busy 
to remedy the trouble. One day we 
found a chick standing apart from the 
rest and por y ene so we immediately 
killed it and dissected its organs. Com- 
paring what we found with the descrip- 
tion of chick diseases in an experiment 
station bulletin we learned that the 
trouble was coccidiosis and we applied 
the remedy recommended with good 
success. 

Despite all of our troubles, when the 
broilers were ready for market we had 
89 percent of the original number of 
chieks. The broilers netted $66.14, which 
was just fourteen tents more than we paid 
for the chicks and we had 136 pullets left. 
We gave them a growing ration of mash 
and grain and on August 6th we feund 
the first egg. During the remainder of 
August we gathered a total of 351 eggs 
and on the first day of September 37 of 
the pullets laid. September 15th we 
began turning on the lights at 5:30 
a. m. and in the eve- (Cont. on page 62 


“We keep our brooder stove 
i mounted on a small Boy hed 
. ihe floor” 


>. aBout two feet. from 


The homemade feed mixer which is made from an-old’ 


barrel is a handy contrivance 
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World were near your own home, 
where would you do your shopping? 


Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Baltimore Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. 


Ward’s Catalogue in your home 
brings to you all that the great- 
est city stores can offer—wide 
variety, vast stocks of fresh, 
new merchandise and the great- 
est possible saving. 


Consider what this 
great Catalogue means to you 


This Catalogue gives you an 
opportunity to share in the low 
price making power of sixty 
million dollars in cash. Because 
sixty million dollars were used 
to secure these low prices, these 
big savings for you. 

Cash buys cheaper than cred- 
it—always. Ward’s buys every- 
thing for you for cash. Goods 
bought by the thousand dozen, 
by the car load, cost less than 
by the dozen. We buy in the 
largest quantities to supply the 


needs of 8,000,000 customers. 


Are you using this book? 

Your neighbor is 
There is a saving of $50 this very 
season—for you—if you use this 
book. Turn to this Catalogue for 
everything you buy. See for your- 
self the lowest price—the right 
price to pay. 

Consider that over 500,000 new 
customers started sending their 
orders to Ward’s last year. Over 
500,000 more are turning to Ward’s 
this year. There is the measure of 
Ward’s Value, of Ward’s Quality 
merchandise, of Ward’s Service, 
and of Ward’s Saving. 


This Big Book is Saving 
Millions of Dollars 


for Millions of People 


Are you getting your full share of 
the savings it offers? Are you sav- 
ing on almost everything you buy? 


ESTABLISHED 1872 





i 
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Are you using this book every 
month—are you using it every week 
—every time you buy? 

Are you getting all the savings 
that may just as well be yours? 

And at Ward’s a Saving in price 
is areal saving. Because at Ward’s, 
Quality is Maintained. We do not 
sell “job lots,” “seconds,” and 
“bankrupt stocks.” We never sac- 
rifice quality to make a low price. 
We guarantee everything we sell to 
be fresh, new merchandise of relia- 
ble quality. 

You have a copy of this bnok, or 
a neighbor has. Use it. Take full 
advantage of all the savings that 
may just as well be yours. See for 
yourself what millions of our cus- 
tomers find—that you” real savings 
are bigger, and that it s more satis- 
factory to send all your orders to 
Ward’s. 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 








Fort Worth 
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A tiluibite ane beak 


of stucco homes 


Our beautiful de luxe booklet, “The Re- 
naissance of Colored Stucco,” is just off the 
press. 


It contains, we believe, the latest and most 
complete information on the use of colored 
stucco in home building to be found in any 
booklet of this kind. 


Richly illustrated with full-color illustra- 
tionsof interesting homes. Pages of facts, 
ideas, suggestions that will be of great 
value in planning your home. 


“The Renaissance of Colored Stucco’ will 
be mailed to you upon receipt of 10 cents 
and the coupon below. Clip it now! 

fe BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING @ 


ESTE AVE, CINCINNATI. OHIO 
©Yhe BISHOPRIC MFG. CO. OF CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES 





Please send me a copy of “The Renaissance of Colored Stucco.” 





115 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Poultry a Profitable Hobby 


Continued from page 60 


ning as soon as needed until 6 o’clock. 
During September the total egg produc- 
tion was 1,773 and in October the gradual 
increase brought the total up to 2,354. 
November was the big month, however. 
We gathered an even 100 on Thanks- 
giving day which was the largest daily 
number we were able to obtain. The 
total production for November was 2,616 
eggs, or an average of 19.3 eggs per 
pullet. This production was maintained 
well toward the latter of December, 
the total for that month being 2,452. 

The expenses and incomes from the 
flock from the time the chicks were pur- 
chased are even more interesting than the 
egg records. An accurate account was 
kept of everything spent and received. 
Starting November Ist, an inventory of 
feed was taken at the first of each month 
which enabled us to balance the account 
monthly and determine the daily profit. 
During November the net profit was 
$2.27 per day and in December it was 
$2.12. On December Ist all of the ex- 
penses except those for equipment such as 
the brooder stove, and interior fixtures 
for the laying quarters, were as follows: 








SOMMER. nc acacecdbcceveue $ 66.00 
ed ge cnn ic stad ge Wd ae 183 .86 
Tg ey iw neisien 8.00 
I... sake vee ee Oi aene 7.28 
Medicine atk dan onda adalat ion 3.33 
6 0s ossoseckiowe we 2.30 
ee ae re a $270.77 
Income 

Pe ee eee Fae $ 66.14 
pobnebhes see ees aeeeaneseae’ 211.87 
SE: 6ntes dkeedh vinshanenl $278.01 


At the end of December all of the money 
invested was returned and we had the 
pullets and all of our equipment for 
profit. In addition, we had all of the 
fresh eggs we could eat, a lot of good, 
wholesome exercise for the body and 
relaxation for the brain, and, more than 
that, we have our lawn, flowers and shrubs 
thoroly fertilized with the manure and 
will have given the garden a good appli- 
cation by the time it is ready for the 
spring seeds. 

From our experience, we are thoroly 
convinced that many an owner of a sub- 
urban home might just as well be enjoying 
the pleasures of fresh eggs gathered from 
his own flock and at the same time reap 
the advantages of working with a hobby 
that wil] not only be valuable as such but 
will pay financially. 





One of our Virginia readers sends us this 

picture of their little girl and their prize pullet. 

This pullet began laying at five and one-half 
months of age 
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The Proper Way to Remove 


Branches 
Continued from page 9 


there is a layer of cells about as thick as 
tissue paper between the sap wood and 
the bark. This is the most important 
layer in the tree because it develops the 
sap wood on the inside and the bark on 
the outside. More important still, it 
performs the function of healing wounds 
caused by accident or by man. The 
wounds formed by accident, carelessness 
or by ignorance are much less likely to 
heal than those made properly and in- 
telligently. 

The next point to remember is that the 
so-called crude sap passes upward mainly 
thru the sap wood; that is on the inside 
of the cambium layer. It goes up to the 
leaves and other green parts of the tree, 
where it is worked over in the presence of 
sunlight to form real plant food. This 
plant food then descends thru the inner 
and younger bark on the outside of the 
cambium layer to points in the stems and 
roots where growth is taking place or 
where it is to be stored for future use. 
Now, when a branch is cut off the stub 
left must get its plant food from the 
main part of the tree; but as there is 
nothing to attract food in that direction 
the stub, especially if long, dies, dries, 
and sooner or later decays. But the de- 
cay does not stop with the stub itself. It 
works its way into the main part of the 
tree thru the heart wood which is as good 
as dead for it performs no function except 
to stiffen the tree and strengthen it to 
withstand heavy loads of fruit and ice 
and the stress of storm. The longer the 
stub, therefore, the greater the danger 
of injury to the tree. 

Conversely, the closer the ¢ut can be 
made to the trunk the better, so the 
face of the wound may be as nearly as 
possible parallel to the flow of sap in the 
trunk or the limb from which the branch 
has been removed. Even when the wound 
made very close exposes a considerably 
larger area of cut surface than when made 
beyond the bulge or shoulder often found 
at the bases of large limbs, it is best to 
make such a large wound for healing will 
be accelerated. The photograph at bot- 
tom of page 9 shows how such wounds 
should be made except that the pruner 
might have made the left hand wound 
even closer than he did. 

It is a disputed point whether or not 
wounds should be painted with some 
dressing. General experience shows that 
wounds under two inches in diameter 
generally heal quickly enough—in a year 
or two—to make such dressing unneces- 
sary. Large wounds may have their heart 
wood painted with a little creosote, aven- 
arious carbolineum, tar, or asphalt, the 
first two preferred, care being taken to 
avoid getting so much on the part that 
any will spread to the sap wood, the 
cambium layer and the inner bark. 

The only advantage in dressing the 
heart wood is that decay may be kept 
out by making the wound antiseptic. 
When the sap wood and the layers out- 
side of it are unhurt they will heal over 
quickly and the new growth over the 
wound will soon reach and cover the 
antiseptic part. It need only be said in 
conclusion that wounds made shortly 
before spring opens will usually heal 

uicker than those made at other times of 
the year, but also that pruning may be 
done “whenever the saw 1s sharp.” 
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As staunch as the 
doorway ... as lasting 
as the home 


To friends the door should smile a welcome. But to others— 

who would threaten your peace or possessions—it must stoutly 

close the way. Beauty—security ... these meet when en- 

trance doors are equipped with Sargent locks and hardware 
of solid, time-defying brass or bronze. 


- é 4 


THE Sargent cylinder lock, now so universally used on entrance 
doors, does not yield except to the proper smoothly fitting key. 
It is not big or brutal-looking (all you see of it is the face and little 
circular key-plate on the door), but it embodies powers of resist- 
ance that add to your peace and comfort. It can be master-keyed 
in combination with the Sargent cylinder locks at side, back and 
garage doors so that one key willopenall. Connecting with it are 
knobs and handles in so many handsome designs that you can be 
sure of obtaining just the correct friendly patterns for your door. 
Write for the Colonial Book and with your architect choose ap- 
propriate pieces for every doorandwindow. Sargent &Company, 
Hardware Manufacturers, 53 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 


SARGENT 


LOCKS AND HARDWARE 
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e MUELLER Zone of 
Extra Heating Capacity . 


Hot gases and smoke from the firebed 


through 20 vertical pipes and two 
circular radiators, giving up every bit of heat val 
before reaching the chimney. 


a 
Better Homes and Gardens 


A LOAD OF Coat & 7 LAK: 


Let your furnace 


pay for next 


summers outing 


WINTER of Mueller coal-thrift 
. will pay for any one of many 
delightral summer outings — 
pleasures you might otherwise deny 
yourself, And throughout its long 
life, a Mueller Double Radiator Fur- 
nace continues to save two or three 
tons of coal each year. 


This fuel economy is the result of 
an exclusive Mueller feature — the 
Zone of Extra Heating Capacity, 
which provides nearly double the 
heating surface found in other 
furnaces of equal grate area. 


When purchased on a basis of cost 
per square foot of direct heating 
surface, this self-cleaning Mueller 
Furnace costs less than any other 
furnace you can buy. On a basis 
of heating efficiency and fuel econ- 
omy, it is also the greatest furnace 
value obtainable. 


There is a Mueller dealer near 


—a lified heating man w 
installations are “en in” to 
fit the particular of each home. 


Mail the coupon and we will send 
you his name and descriptive literature. 
L.J. MUELLER FURNACE COMPANY 
Established 1857 
Dept. A Milwaukee, Wis. 
Heating Systems of All Types 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Cateye. *Detroit, *St. Louis, *St. Paul, *Minneapolis, 
t. Collins, Colo., *Salt Lake City, *Seattle. 


*Complete Stock —also carried at Boston and Baltimore. 













MUELLER 


L. J. MUELLER FURNACE CO., Dept.A, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Without obligation, send me name of nearest Mueller dealer 
and free literature describing the heating plants checked: 
f Double Radiator Furnace f } 
Pipeless Dvrpace (Convector) 5 System 
fr 


Hot Water Systein 
) Furnacette (Cabinet Heate 











City. 
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The Decorative Value of 
Paintings 
Continued from page 17 


knew a man who found a set of charming 
Audubon prints stored away in the garret 
of his house; another a group of old 
French game pictures, signed, in a store- 
room; and still another, some priceless 
engravings of the “Prodigal Son,” in a 
cellar, and so tempting was the price 
offered him by a dealer that he could not 
afford to keep them, buying with some of 
the money a brilliant still-life that gave 
both warmth and gayety to his living 
room. 

There should be care taken in the re- 
placing of these pictures. We will not 
overcrowd again; we will bring back those 
that are quaint and interesting; the old 
portraits in the dining room, some old 
samplers in the parlor, etchings or photo- 
graphs in the library with our pewter, 
and some Japanese prints in the hall. And 
if we are not judges of the colorful modern 
paintings, we will ask our art societies 
to guide us, for after all they have only 
the interest of art at heart and will not 
profit by giving advice. 

The West is setting a splendid example 
in buying modern paintings, and in Day- 
ton and other cities there are lending 
pieture libraries where one may rent a 
painting at a small cost with the privilege 
of buying it after a month’s trial. That is 
a sure way to make us feel the need of a 
panting, for once we have it spaced and 

u § Properly, we know that the blank 
left by its removal could not be endured. 

There is a very good rule for hanging 
your pictures. Do not hang them higher 
than the level of your eye. Over a mantel 
place a picture eight or ten inehes above 
the shelf. Do not let the wire show above 
the pieture. Do not hang old paintings in 
the same room with modern paintings— 
they are not in key. You may hang a 
good strong watercolor in the same room 
with an oil painting, but do not mix 

ints with paintings. The frames should 

simple, not over ornate, as in the past, 
and not too dull in tone for your modern 
paintings. A frame is so important that a 
whole article should be written on this 
subject. The large paintings should have 
narrow frames and the small paintings 
wider frames in ein. Remember 
the shade of the gold is very important in 
relation to your painting. 

There is great diseussion as to whether 
or not they should be framed with glass. 
I am very definitely in favor of using 
glass over an oil painting, except on a 
dark portrait that hangs across from a 
window where everything reflects. Glass 
gives a real quality and value to a picture 
and takes the place of the old shiny sur- 
face when varnish was used, like polish 
upon a floor. This is an age of awakening, 
when we can see the importance of placing 
a thing of beauty in its proper setting. 
In the hurry of life a few years ago we did 
not take the time. There is much to imi- 
tate from the old rooms of the past, where 
there was a elegance of furniture 
and a benign influence was east upon us 
by the old portraits that we remember. 
Great thought was taker in the selection 
of the artist to paint a portrait and in the 
placing of it. y cannot we do the same 
today? Art is not dead and the sciente of 
the beautiful is just as important today as 
it was when Whistler lived and told us in 
his “Ten o’clock”’ strange truths which 
are so apparent to us teday. Le Beau 
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c’est la Vie should be part of our creed. 
Pietures are being painted today that 
will be maste of the future. — 


of us are ho these treasures pe 
unawares, and and if we are buying, a us 


landseape or a glowing still-life will mit 
our evenings a dream of color and’ our 
mornings a song of eontentment. 

[Editor’ s Note: A chairman of a wom- 
an’s club or other study group, or a teach- 
er, may send to the American Art Bureau, 
166 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
and secure, without charge, a copy of a7 
of three booklets: ‘Outline of Art,” 

popular and eomprehensive manual for 
the study of pictures and artists; con- 
taining a pens on American artists and 
their work; “Pictures for Schools,” in- 
tended especially as an aid for the teacher 
of Picture Appreciation; and “The Pic- 
tures in Your Home,” intended for the 
home-maker who wishes to know about 
the proper way to select, frame and hang 
pictures. Loan exhibits of color reproduc- 
tions and lantern slides showing how 
pictures should be hung in the rooms of 
the home, with pomp ense oe ying . type 
written leetures, may be rom 
the American Art Bureau “ihout oat aan 
except that of transportation.] 


Succeeding With Your Ferns 


Continued from page 20 


the faintest fumes of gas escaping from 
a furnace or a stove may kill a fern. 

Remedies, sueh as cold tea, olive oil, 
whale oil, nicotine and other similar 
preparations, when applied to the soil, 
may kill insects or ¢ Esra 
they are harmful to the 

Diseussing ferns for on baskets, 
Dr. Stei] said that the usual frame of wire 
or wood should be lined with pegt moss 
to keep the soil in place and preserve the 
moisture. 

Outdoor ferns may be transplanted 
from the woods or fields, forming a hardy 
and perennial addition to a garden. 
Especially valuable for this are the numer- 
ous speeies of evergreen ferns which may 
be found at any time growing in the 





woods. * 
“In yee mana ll said Dr. Steil, “be 
sure to get plenty of earth with the plant, 


and be eareful not to break any of the 
threadlike roots. Then imitate the 
natural environment of the fern. Some 
grow among rocks, some in light, in shade, 
in moist places, or even in water. They 
shoud be transplanted to a home as 
nearly like their native one as possible. 
By transplanting wild ferns to your gar- 
den, you not only seoure a rative 


background and leaves for bouquets, 
but ag may also be saving a species 
rapidly disappearing.” 


whie 
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140002°InPrizes 


Be One of 1055 Winners 
#50029 for 5 Minutes Work! 


You may easily win one of this generous array 
of prizes. Just think of it. 55 Ay paaes and 
a thousand Liquid Veneer $ ops, the 
Champion Mop of the mecia 


Five minutes of Leger ge 
and you may win one & five big capital 
rizes of $500.00, $400.00, $300.00, $200.00 or 
$100. 00, but even if you don’ t, a. little earnest 
effort will make you a possible winner of one of 
the more than a thousand other prizes! 


How to win a prize! 


Give us, in not more than 150 words, a simple 
expression of what you consider the outstan 
and most desirable onitye or characteristic o 


gym, work 


Liquid Veneer and why. Or nyou may tell us of 
a new and unusual use for Liquid Veneer, and 
what results can be aceomplished by it. 


For example: If you now use Liquid Veneer 
you know t soky it leaves a herd, , dry finish, that 
wu is never sticky. You may have learned of this 
unusual characteristic by aceident. Or, Sag eigen 
that most polishes are oily and difficult to 
dry, you may have deliberately tested — 
Veneer by passing a clean white handkerchief 
over the polished surface and noted the entire 
absence of any sticky, aes residue. 


And again; yong eae Liquid Veneer user 
discovered that a aly _ of Liquid Veneer - 
her dusting cloth aie wonders, not onl 
picking 5 up the oe and holding it in the c oth 

ut in keeping her furniture completely free 
from the usual furniture ills. The daily contact 
with Liquid Veneer had kept it pm din new, 
and protected with no extra effort. Since that 
time, millions of housewives have adopted the 
Liquid Veneer dusting idea. 


Begin now. 


Secure an entry blank from your nearest 
dealer and get started now on this simple, easy 
way of winning one of these splendid prizes. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send in the 
coupon printed below and we will you an 
entry blank direct and will include a 2 weeks’ 
poe supply of Liquid Veneer Free if you 

re. 

sf udges will be John A. Kloepfer, Pres. Liberty 
Bank of Buffalo, S. C. Moss, Treas. The 
Moss-Chase Advertising ency, Edwin Lang 
Miller, Vice-Pres. Wright-Hargreaves Mine 
Ltd. ‘In case of a tie each tying contestant will 
receive full amount of prize. For complete 
rules of contest see entry 

The contest closes December 31, 1926, but do 
not delay. Show this ad to your dealer and get 
your entry blank or mail the coupon to us today. 
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IN IN GOLD 


Ist Prize+5OO%2 
2nd Prize #40022 
3rd Prize*3002 
4th Prize #20022 
5th Prize+ 1lOOZ 


50 Prizes~ Each#IO2? 
AND 


1000 
#290 


LIQUID VENEER 


FLOOR MOPS 
Champion of 
Jhe World 
















Social 
Contest Editor, 


hess ad Venent Bids. 


hua ‘ 
and post-paid. 
Hl ca entry blank for Liquid Veneer Contest. 


C) two weeks’ dusting supply Liquid Veneer. 


an X in squares if you wish us to send free 


I aol as rn a a ae 
ee ee BRS shine birsinen 

BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. (Tree eases Sos ese) 
63 Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. | name... ..oocccccccccvvecccecevseecees 
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Begin to plan now. 
Send for the wide- 
ly read ‘‘Story of 
Brick.” It is free 
and will give you 
much valuable in- 
formation. You 
ought to have it. 


THESE BOOKLETS 
ARE HELPFUL 


“Face Brick Bungalow 
and Small House Plans” 
embrace 128 designs of 
Face Brick bungalows 
and small houses. These 
houses are unusual and 
distinctive in design,eco- 
nomical to build, and 
convenient in floor plan. 
Issued in four booklets, 
showing 3 to 4-room 
houses, 5-room houses, 
6-room houses, and 7 to 
8-room houses. The en- 








FACE BRICK 


In spite of the temptation to’ Save” 
by using inferior materials 


build permanently of beautiful 
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Detail of House No. 619 


tire set for one dollar; 
and any one of the 
books, 25 cents. We 
can supply complete 
working drawings at 
nominal prices. 

The Home of Beauty,” 
50 designs of two-story 
six-room Face Brick 
houses, representing a 
wide variety of architec- 
tural styles. Sent for 50 
cents. Complete work- 
ing drawings for these 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 
1746 Peoples Life Building, Chicago, IIL. 


houses at nominal cost. 


“The Home Fires,” a 
most attractive fire-place 
book, with many designs, 
gives full directions for 
fire- place construction. 
Sent for 25 cents. 


"A New House for the 
Old.” Stop repairing and 
painting by veneering 
the old house with beau- 
tiful Face Brick. Booklet 
sent free. 
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Gloria Light Co., 


THE HI-LO OIL BURNER in your heating 
plant (Hot Water, Steam or Hot Air) will 
automatically and economically maintain the desired 
temperature under all wea 
most efficient yet 


con 





lowest - ‘OnD 
le Distributors Wanted. 
114 N. May St., Chicago 












GET A FARM 


sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at sare oaeu 


nials for 
joy hh, BABB a EY Ing. all perfectly hardy, living outdoors during winter. 
. 81. Address | Strawberry, . 
H.S.FUNSTON Land Commissioner | Tulips, Hyacinths. Cc 
1702 Soo Building Minneapolis, Minnesota 


easy terms. Say which state in 
homeseekers .rates. Send 


for booklet No 





KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 


A Practical, Proven Power Cpitivater for 


i 
y_gBleck er A 
e plants; Pansies, 
stalogue flee. 


FLOWER and BERRY PLANTS 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- | Holl Carkspur, Canterbury Bell Peppy, Bieeding Heart, 
Larkspur, Can’ Bells, Foxglove, Columbine 
> dapsamber and October plant- 


HARRY S. SQUIRES, Hampton Bays, N. Y. 









ouires 





the largest everbear- 
ing strawberry. 100 
PRED ‘the largest 
blackberry known. 


100 plants for $4.75. Order direct. FALL circular FREE. 
SOUTH MICHIGAN NURSERY. Route 7? WEW BUFFALO, MICH, 
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The Oft-Neglected Bedroom 


Continued from page 23 


In paint, for example, there is a novel 
type of heavy consistency which can be 
sponged, stippled or troweled to various 
interesting finishes of rough texture, 
having much the effect of stucco or sand- 
float plaster. This paint is delightful in 
all its phases; but it is perhaps particu- 
larly appealing in certain of the light, 
warm tones of apricot and yellow that 
are so admirably adapted to use in bed- 
rooms of cold exposure. It has, tho, cooler 
colorings that are just as ideal for bed- 
rooms of sunny aspect. 

There are also many splendid paints of 
flat finish; some having a water base, 
others an oil base to permit the washing 
of the walls. Both types can be stippled 
successfully, if some color variation is de- 
sired. Charming effects can also be se- 
cured by using narrow wood moldings to 
define panels on the painted walls. Pref- 
erably, light colors should be adhered to 
in the paneled treatments; woodwork, 
walls and panels either exactly matching 
or showing but a slight contrast in color. 
Often, merely the use of a gloss enamel 
on the woodwork and a flat finish paint 
on the walls injects a pleasantly subtle 
and quite sufficient element of contrast. 
If, however, a bedroom is to be fur- 
nished informally, the paneled treat- 
ment ought to be avoided altogether—for 
paneling is ever suggestive of for- 
mality! 

Plain wallpaper is always suitable as a 
bedroom background, particularly when 
patterned fabrics are to be employed for 
the window hangings, bedspreads and 
other accessories. Nevertheless, the 
selection of patterned wallpapers for 
bedroom use is decidedly on the increase 
at present; due, in a measure, probably, 
to the prevalence of unpatterned walls 
in other rooms. As has already been 
noted, many of these patterned papers 
are neutral as to background, running to 
quiet tones of putty, gray, ecru, fawn and 
beige: but any number are, instead, softly 
tinted in yellow, mauve, rose, blue, green 
or lavender, with designs that attractively 
embody much more positive hues. Inci- 
dentally, large-scaled floral patterns are 
enjoying a new sweep of popularity: and, 
in view of their high artistic quality, they 
are well worthy of the approval so gener- 
ously bestowed upon them. 

To employ any decidedly patterned 
wallpaper successfully, it is essential to 
exercise the greatest restraint in the use 
of pictures. Indeed, the safest plan is to 
omit pictures altogether; but that plan is 
difficult to follow in a bedroom, which is 
really the only logical lodging place which 
some pictures, such as family photographs 
for example can lay claim to. If, then, 
the collection of such intimate pictures is 
-especially large it might well be a deter- 
mining factor in the choice of an un- 
patterned wall treatment; for much pat- 
terned walls with a multitude of pictures 
would only spell confusion. Mirrors, on 
the other Lead, combine most effectively 
with patterned walls; simply because they 
repeat the one dominating pattern, in- 
stead of introducing the unrelated de- 
signs and colors which pictures bring into 
a room. 

Pattern is almost certain to invade 
every bedroom sooner or later; if not on 
the walls, in either the window hangings, 
chair coverings, incidental cushions or 
bedspreads, Plain rugs are, therefore, 
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an excellent choice, as their patternless 
surface will agreeably counterbalance 
whatever pattern may eventually have 
place. Apart from this consideration, the 
unpatterned rugs are restful in effect. 
Many are bordered with wide bands in 
a darker shade of the body color; others 
are banded in a definitely contrastin 
hue. Provided that they harmonize wi 
the general color scheme of the room, the 
rather dark-colored rugs are preferable: 
they not only suggest the strength which 
we demand in floor construction, but they 
stand the wear and tear of everyday use 
much better than those of more delicate 
colors. 

Rag rugs still ride high in popularity; 
whether they are old or new, oval, roun 
or square, hooked, woven, braided or 
crocheted! Perhaps they are chiefly 
popular because they are so wonderfully 
adaptable in the matter of color; for they 
can be bought or made up to harmonize 
with any chosen color-scheme. Even 
more adaptable as to color is 'the hand 
made rug of wool shown in one of the 
illustrations, as the individual squares, 
that together form the rug, contain more 
than thirty warp braids and an equal 
number of filler braids, each one of which 
can be a different color. Patterns are 
developed by various combinations and 
arrangements of these braids and the 
colors are selected to accord with the 
predominating elements in the color 
scheme of the room. 

Good rugs, naturally, call for floors of 
equally high grade. Hardwood and 
linoleum are both extensively employed 
today in well-ordered bedrooms; each 
being available in wide variety. Linoleum 
in addition to its marked resiliency has 
beauty of color to commend both its 
plain and patterned phases: and, if prop- 
erly laid, it also holds the promise of long 
life. Hardwood, too, has durability of 
quality and beauty of color in its favor, 
tho many good hardwood floors are some- 
what marred by being furnished in far 
too light a hue. 

— is everywhere exalted nowadays; 
and, seemingly, for almost every pu ! 
That color should have aaaia ae 
once snowy realm of glass curtains, 
spreads and bureau covers is, therefore, 
not to be surprised at. Not to say, of 
course, that the white bedroom acces- 
sories have completely vanished—for that 
is not the case: but they have retreated 
from a once strongly entrenched position, 
which is now occupied by newer furnish- 
ings of exquisite color. 

Tho eglored spreads of chintz, eretonne, 
linen, sateen and taffeta—and even hum- 
ble unbleached muslin—are all deservedly 
to the fore today, many householders 
show a preference for the beautiful woven 
spreads which are obtainable in many 
engaging colors and many weaves. Some 
of these spreads are of basket-weave, 
others are of alternating stripes in crepe 
and unpatterned weave, some are lus- 
trous, others dull in finish, some bro- 
caded in self-color and still others bro- 
caded in contrasting color. By this 
variety, the woyen spreads respond per- 
fectly to the needs of every type of bed- 
room, and by their wealth of color the 
provide an important new asset in bed- 
room decoration and equipment. And is 
there not in the colorful beauty of these 
spreads an invitation to lagging or neg- 
lectful householders to develop some of 
the wonderful decorative possibilities 
latent in all modern bedrooms? 
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m sure that welll like 
our new neighbors 


“I know you will be interested,” writes a subscriber, “in a 
little incident which concerns Better Homes and Gardens. 

“Two years ago we bought a lot and built. We selected the 
location on account of the lovely people who had already built 
on each side of our lot. 

“Imagine our disappointment when the family just north of 
us moved to another city, and sold their house. Of course we 
had misgivings about the new owners. What would they be 
like? Would they keep the place up? Would they make good 
neighbors ? 

“Well, yesterday they moved in. I went over to ask if I 
could do anything. Mrs. Howard said that she couldn’t think 
of a thing unless it would be to phone my husband and ask him 
to bring out a copy of the new number of Better Homes and 
Gardens, since she was afraid that the change in her address 
would mean a little delay in receiving her regular copy. 

“I was certainly delighted, because if they like Better Homes 
on i I’m sure that they will be the kind of neighbors 
we like. 


(GEN UINE home interest may well be considered the first quali- * 
fication of a good neighbor, And where you find a family 
that reads Better Homes and Gardens, there you find genuine in- 
terest in the Home. 
For Better Homes and Gardens is edited just for one group of 
people. It is a large group to be sure, but one group nevertheless 
—people who realize that happiness which centers around the home 
is lasting happiness. 


Better Homes and Gardens 
e Des Moines, lolva S 






HOW TO JUDGE AN INDIVIDUAL PIECE OF 
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A page from “‘The Story of American Walnut” 


How to get more 
for your 
Furniture Dollar 


—explained in this free book 


[eT vogue for wal- 

oe nut is increasing 
yearly. Many deco- 
rators now specify 
this beautiful wood 
almost exclusively. 
The finest furniture- 
makers work in wal- 
nut. Walnut com- 
bines in a unique way 
beauty, durability, 
strength. It is easily 
cared for; resists 
wear. Grows more 
beautiful with age. 


We offer a free ser- 
vice to help you se- 
lect walnut furniture 
for your home. How to 
tell real walnut, the best 
designs, what the ‘‘pe- 
riods’’ of furniture are 
—all this information 
we'll gladly give you. 











An early American 
Walnut Secretary 








Ladder-back chairs make this dining 
room attractive 


: . We publish beautifully illus- 
Our Service: trated booklets on furniture 
and on interior woodwork. Please write us which 
you are interested in. We will be glad to help 
you. Fill in and mail this handy coupon today. 


American Walnut Mana- 24 

fecturers’ Ass’ 

een $00 on MERICAN 
616 S Michigan Ave IAISNU4 


Please send full information on American Walnut. 
I am interested in walnut furniture [ ]; walnut 
- ameontes woodwork and paneling [] (Check 
which) 
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MARGARET MATLACK 


MAY*BE some people are born with 
“budgeting” minds. I wasn’t. I’ve 
always hated keeping accounts and add- 
ing up figures. The only way I ever saved 
any money, even when I was a not-so- 
awfully-poor working girl, was by having 
liberty-bond and savings-account pay- 
ments painlessly deducted from my 
salary before it reached me. Budgets? I 
had heard of the creatures, but never 
known one personally; trying to decide 
beforehand how al one should spend 
for this, that or the other would have 
seemed to me then a futile and rather 
miserly sort of performance. 

And then along came Bill—and in the 
midst of a glamorous engagement, the 
sudden, disconcerting thought of fi- 
nances. Could we afford to get married? 
We had no wealthy relatives to start 
us out in life with a five-figureveheck or 
a furnished house. And we had about as 
much idea of the actual cost of maintain- 
ing a home and raising a family as—well, 
as the average bride and groom, I sup- 


peRill said the only way to find out was 
to go ahead and get married. At that, he 
was partly right—but for once I wanted 
to do a bit of figuring ahead of time. We 
read weighty volumes on household 
economics, visited a “budget expert” in 
one of the city banks, consulted our 
families and married friends, and finally 
worked out a sort of financial plan or 
budget or whatever you want to call it of 
our very own. Naturally that particular 
plan wouldn’t be of any use to other 
people, for no two sets of problems are 
ever just alike; I am giving the figures as 
an illustration, not a model. We can’t 
make up your budget, but we can tell you 
how we made our own, and changed it or 
stuck to it as the occasion demanded; 
what we want toshareare general methods 
and not specific results! 

To begin with, I decided to give up my 
job but to keep on with some part-time 
work the company offered me, because 
neither of us cared for “delicatessen- 
housekeeping” if it could possibly be 
avoided. We worked on our fixed living 
expenses so that they should be safely 
covered by Bill’s fixed salary; then if my 


INCOME 
Certain—Bill’s salary... ........cscceceeees $2,000 
Estimated—Jean’s earnings.................. 


OUTGO 
Rent ($50 a month—lease signed— 
apartment, including heat and 
RNs hndsiebiaedin<sAvwb aan i $ 600 
Food (estimated on advice and read- 
ing, at $10 a week; to include 
occasional dinner out and guests) 
Laundress ($3 a week; to do some 
cleaning, too) 
TNs 6 cea tmann Ceaibies Sophos 
Housefurnishings and repairs (added 
later as we saw the need of such a 
heading) 50 


Total household expenses........... $1,350 


520 


150 
30 


$1,350 





Our First Budget 
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earnings fell below our estimation or 
ceased entirely, it was only in the “lux- 
uries” we would suffer. Working from 
what we knew definitely, we added in 
estimates and guesses as to the rest, and 
the final result was as shown at the bot- 
tom of the page. 





F course, it didn’t work out quite so 
smoothly asall that, but at least it gave 
us a “point of departure” and some sort 
of a chart with which to embark on this 
new adventure of being married. As far 
as necessities went, we found we had 
guessed pretty accurately. Our apart- 
ment was a third-floor walk-up in a 
private house, not ideal, but sunny and 
comfortable. Wedding presents and 
checks covered the furnishings. Our 
living expenses averaged about what we 
had expected, except that we were spend- 
ing a little too much for food and had to 
add the $50 allowance explained in the 
budget to cover such purchases as a 
clothes basket and a sweeper! But at the 
end of three months, in spite of the fact 
that I was earning quite a bit more than 
we had expected, our savings-bank book 
showed only two pitiful entries of $10 
each. Recreation, vacation, presents, etc., 
that, our records showed, was the greedy 
heading devouring other rations than its 
own; a couple of weekends at the shore, 
birthday and wedding gifts, small pres- 
ents for each other and for the apart- 
ment, tennis tournaments and season 
tickets for the orchestra concerts—no 
one thing was very large, but added to- 
ther they made a depressingly big total. 
membering my former experiences with 
“compulsory” saving, I persuaded Bill 
to join a Building and Loan Association— 
$20 a month—and later a Christmas Club. 
It worked like a charm! 

Next to the necessity for regular saving, 
the most important thing we learned 
about a budget those first few mdénths 
was not to take it too seriously. . I began 
by trying to keep track of every penny 
we spent and worrying to death if I had 
to borrow “clothes” money to eke out 
the food allowance once in a while. I was 
forever wailing of things, which is un- 
bearable and just (Continued on page 74 










































' Clothes—Bill, $150; Jean, $150 (very 
low estimate because of trous- 
























| MAS Teper oe $ 300 
Endowment insurance............... 200 
500 
Total absolutely necessary fixed ex- 
penses (covered by Bill’s salary, 
with some to spare). ..............-45: $1,850 
Recreation—vacation, presents, char- 
ity, miscellaneous.............. $ 250 
Health—doctor, dentist, drugs...... 50 
Savings—toward future home and a 
CT Sisk ty bce ete ba 650 om ew a a ce 350 
(Originally allowed $400 but had to 
deduct $50 for household fur- 
nishing item, above) a 650 
Weta CR 5 ao sdiivcs oc cwkadin ccc nkee sede 2,500 
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Homes of Famous Americans. 


Continued from page 15 


Of course, his dialect irritated the cul- 
tured critics of the East, and it was some- 
what hard for the unfamiliar tongue to 
handle easily. Undoubtedly, this fact 
withheld an earlier recognition of Riley’s 
genius. He was not, however, exclusive- 
ly a dialect poety as he revealed later to 
the satisfaction of all. 

I have the feeling—and I am confirmed 
in my past em that the literary 
world will not be greatly disturbed by 
my opinion—that it was the personal 
reading of the dialect poems by Riley 
himself which really gave them such a 
vogue and set the tongues everywhere 
singing their praises. Riley, the actor, 
the mimic, invested them with a world 
of meaning which the mere reading of 
them out of the printed page does not 
reveal or suggest. 

I have the rural background and I am 
not unmindful of the attraction of “The 
Old Swimming Hole,” of the eternal mys- 
tery of that dreamy season when “The 
Frost Is on the Punkin,” of the lure of 
the “Orchard Lands of Long Ago,” of the 
urge and pull of that magic time “When 
the Green Gits Back in the Trees,” of 
the fun of being “Knee-Deep in June”— 
but I still feel that Riley did not half 
justify his talent until he forgot his dia- 
lect and allowed the beauty of the lan- 
guage to flow ursullied from his pen. 

Personally, I value his “Illileo” more 
highly than I do any of his better known 
rustic subjects; value it for the sheer 
beauty and music of it; value it for the 
hint of brave sadness that lurks within 
its lines. It is real artistry, real poetry, 
and the literary world would do well to 
give it the place it deserves. It reminds 
one very much of the haunting beauty 
of some of Poe’s work and, indeed, it is 
possible that his spell exerted an influ- 
ence over Riley for we know that Riley 
very greatly admired the work of Poe. 


R WEY has been called the poet of 
childhood, but this is not true. He 
was not the poet appealing to the child 
of today, in the sense that Longfellow 
presents an eternal interest to the school 
children; Longfellow’s “Hiawatha,” 
“Evangeline,” “Miles Standish,” and the 
like, are addressed straight to the hearts 
of his schoolroom audience. He gives 
them a great story, colored with all the 
romance and highlights that appeal to 
the childish appetite. 

Riley, on the other hand, gives them 
nothing but odd snatches of a life with 
which they are not, in the main, familiar. 
He finds little romance in the lives and 
times with which to invest his subjects, 
and such coloring is not supplied unless 
the reader out of similar experiences is 
able to supply his own. Riley’s appeal 
is not to the child, but to the adult child 
—to the child of Long Ago who is sit- 
ting in the chimney corner musing over, 
and living over the events of a day that 
is fast disappearing from our common 
experience. 

He was essentially the apostle of those 
good folks who will not give up the idea 
that “the good old days” held all that 
was sweet and sturdy and worthwhile. 
He applauded those who are forever 
looking back; and he aided them in 
bringing back the days that have van- 
ished beyond recall. 

That he was a genius goes without 
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The Ox Woman 





Washing, cleaning, 
and pumping wa- 
ter are tasks which 
electricity does for 
the farm woman. 
But electric light, 
the electric iron, 
electric milkers and 
separators, and a 
dozen other de- 
vices make life 
easier on the farm. 
Ask your electric 
power company for 
the G-E Farm 
Book, which tells 
what electricity 
can do for you. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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On an East Indian farm, a 
woman drives a wooden plow, 
another woman pulls—and 
a black ox pulls beside her. 


The American farm has 
many conveniences. But the 
farm woman often toils at 
the washtub, at the churn, 
and carries water. In some 
communities electricity is 
now doing these tasks at 
small cost andin half the 
time. 





Grow plants or flowers 


in half the time 
with this powerful yet not injurious 
plantfood. 75% ivory dust, rich innit- 
rogen and phosphoric acid 


IVORAND 


continues its scientific aid to 
plants an entire season. Mois- 


ture stimulates it. 134 lb. can $1. KEWANEE 


IVORAND COMPANY, Inc. “Bungalow Model” 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Now $140 


















=f REE Booklets on Water, Light. 
. and Sewage Disposal 


City comforts in country homes 
are complete and trouble-proof 
even with inexperienced oper- 
ators-with KEWANEE Super- 
Built automatic systems. 


KEWANEE printed matter 
will help you. Put your prob- 
lem up to KEWANEE. 

° 


© PR, Kewanee Private Utilities Co. 
456 S. Franklin Street, Kewanee, Ill. 


EWANEF 
















































at is the reason 
you havent bought 


4 Radio ? 


MAYBE you ay sat with friends and 
MAT a priceless musical program 
spoiled by small faults that couldn’t helped. 
Maybe you decided, then, ~ 4 = for a radio that 
wouldn’t leave you helpless the face of difficuliy. 


That is what ACC DAYTON omg in Second 
Stage Tuning. In its First Stage it is yo 4 a high 
grade, 2-dial receiver. The Second Stage provides 
new and unique controls, to use when ordinary 
tuning falls short. No other radio can be so flexible, 
so y adaptable to all conditions. 
Believe your own ears. This advertisement 
Note: can tell you a little; your own ears can tell 
you everything. We have arranged, through exclusive 
We! DAYTON dealers, for to make that on. in 
your own way. Let us information aad name 
of authorized dealer. Write direct to Dept. BH-10 


The A-C Electrical Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio 
Makers of Electrical Devices for More Than 20 Years. 


A-C DAYTON 
~<&)RADIO C2 


Below is illustrated the TYPE XL-23 STANDARD—with 


2 stages of Tuning, improved 5 tube circuit, 2-Dial Control 


and many refinements wPncet ey? Spaced Coils. 

Six Models (5-6tubes) Price $ call W Bp ao ae 
Priced from 

' to 











ge nyt fad Only pipe ever 
approved by National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
Get sendy See 0 combertabip wigeer 
and install Knox Everlasting 





A Powerful Motor Cultivator and Lawnmower for } 
Gardeners, Florists, Track ers, Nurseries, 
Estates, Parks, 
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| saying. No man can achieve the fame 


he did and not deserve it. He was a 
genius, not only in the mastery of a 
dialect which he first gave to the world, 
and in the more commonly accepted 
forms of his art, but also as a humorist 
and platform entertainer. 

In nature, he was exceedingly shy and 
retiring; sweet-tempered, lovable, a 
rien friend, and a sincere, patient, 
hard-working craftsman. He remained 
a bachelor to the last, with something of 
the mystery of Whitman investing. his 
private life. 

The great mass of his poems will not 
endure, but he will have his share of 
fame as long as rural life remains, as 
long as men pause on Life’s highway 
and, like Lot’s wife, insist on looking 
back to the days that are gone. And we 
have the feeling that this will be just 
about as long as men walk this earth! 


A Rockery and Bird Bath 


ROCKERY lends an added feature 

of attractiveness to the garden spot. 
It forms an intriguing focus that allures 
the eye and works a transformation in an 
otherwise commonplace garden. But 
when one can have in the same piece a 
lovely rockery and an inviting bird bath 
for our feathered friends, one is assured 
of having an unusual garden ornament. 
Both ends may be attained very easily 
at small expense and little labor. 

The first essential is an ordinary con- 
crete well tile three feet in diameter. 
After this has been placed in the chosen 
spot it is filled with common ‘sand up to 
within six inches of the top. 

When you have done this you are 
ready to mix the concrete for making the 
bird bath. Make a soft concrete mixture 
that is not too mushy and place it on 
top of the sand in the tile. A little ex- 
perimenting will determine the right 
consistency so that you can hollow it 
out to form the bath. It should be hol- 
lowed out about three inches deep with 
sloping sides like a basin. Perhaps you 
have a pan of about the right size that 
you can press down into the concrete to 
help form the bathing pool. After shap- 
ing the concrete a thin layer of cement 
brushed over the surface as a finish will 
add to its effectiveness. 

You now have the bird bath completed 
and are ready to make it doubly attrac- 
tive in forming a rockery. You can do 
this easily by piling rocks about the tile, 
placing the larger rocks at the base. As 
you place the rocks fill the interstices 
with good rich dirt and plant mosses, 
ferns (such as maiden hair), vines such 
as the vincas and Boston ivy, dwarf 
ornamental grasses, the little grass pink, 
the maiden pink and the common hardy 
pink, alyssum, a trailing nasturtium or 
two, and at the base dwarf iris, babys- 
breath and any other small border plant 
that you choose. 

The whole piece can be greatly en- 
hanced in attractiveness by combining 





| the features of a fountain with it. If it 


is desired to make a fountain a piece of 
three-eighth inch pipe may be put thru 
the center of the bath extending to a 
point below the frost line. By using an 
elbow and a half-inch reducing coupling 
it can be connected to the house line at 
wees: end a Page off and drain may be 
arranged y end, if desired, is 
formed by ee mod a perforated cap to 
the pipe similar to that of a sprinkling 
can.—E. A. F, 
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Dignity, beauty, and 
permanent value in 


OAK FLOORS 


Every quality a good floor should have, har- 
monizing with woodwork and furnishings, in- 
creasing the value of a home for rental or sale. 

Saves housework and promotes 


the health of the family 


Lay oak over old worn yom 
in your present home, at mod- 
erate cost. 


Write for this booklet 
containing modern color fin- 
ishes, with suggestions for 
treatment of various rooms. 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU 


866 Hearst Building CHICAGO 


Healthy Play 


for girls and boys 


“Busy Kiddie”, the doorway 
gym, accomodating swing, trapeze 
and flying my as desired, is just 
the thing to k the children en- 
tavtainedl when { all rains or winter 
snows drive them indoors. 
The “Hanger” of “‘Busy Kid- 
die”’ is the exclusive neous. It 
fits any doorway, up for use or 
down by simply manipulating one 
adjusting screw. No screw eyes. 
—_ Will not marthe finest woodwork. 
Bea Kiddie” can be used in- 
doors or out-of-doors—in 4 at- 
tic or basement, on the 2 , at 
the barn or garage. 
350 Ibs. 
“Busy Kiddie” keeps children 
besides 


busy ~y # off the streets, 
training muscles, developing lungs 
and teaching grace. 


Sold by depart- 

ment stores. 

Write today for 
“The, 














Gym”, it’s an : 
instruction booklet andit it’s free! 


Standard Pressed 


Steel Co. 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
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Easy! Quick! Safe! Cheap! 
“STANDARD” 
WELL-BORING OUTFIT 
Bores wells by hand, 8to 16in.diam. 
up to 100 fcet decp. (See picture.) 
Satisfied users in 48 States. U $ 
and British Gov’ts used thousands. 
MAKE BIG MONEY 
boring wells, post holes, etc., for 
others. —_ ranteed! Quick 

delivery! Write at once. 


THE SPECIALTY DEVICE CO 


Dep EQ 106 W.3rd St CINCINNATI,O 
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A City Tub 
in the Country 


Why not have a real bathroom? All 
the advantages and comforts of run- 
ning water are within your reach. 


Running water, fresh at all times, is 
at your service when you have a Goulds 
Autowater System in your home. A 
Goulds Autowater System costs little 
to install and only a few cents a week 
to operate. 


Ask for Booklet N which describes 
ourcomplete line of electricandengine 
driven pumps and water systems. 


Goulds Autowater Systems may be pur- 
chased on deferred payments. 


GOULDS PUMPS, Inc. 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


GGULOS 
AUTOWATER 


SYSTEMS 


“a 


PRICES REDUCED 














7” New A 
Ow 
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. Reduction Applies to Entire Line 
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Better Homes and Gardens 


Planting Possibilities for 
Wall Gardens 


Continued from page 7 


fine compact plants. A. grandiflorum has 
exquisite pink flowers that grow on stems 
ten to a dozen inches long. These will last 
indefinitely if they once get established, a 
trait to & remembered when one is 
selecting stock for the wall garden. 

Another family that must be repre- 
sented is the pinks. They are as beautiful 
and friendly as any flowers in the whole 
garden, and never sulk if given a well- 
drained spot with abundant sunshine. 
The cheddar pinks, Dianthus caesius, 
stand apart because of their deliciously 
_ odor. In addition to their fragrance, 
they are desirable for their grayish mass 
of foliage and dainty pinkish rose blos- 
soms. JD. deltoides, mye! called 
maiden pinks, is one of the first of the 
family to burst into gay rosy bloom. Like 
the cheddar pinks, it makes a soft carpet 
too with its dark green leaves, and as it 
self-sows freely will cover in a short time 
the rocks near which it is planted. 

For variety should be added first 
helianthemum, which spreads rapidly 
and is easy to grow; second, some of the 
dwarf forms of lavender for they too are 
delightful and grow readily in a sunny 
exposure; and third, Gypsophila repens for 
this is most generous during the summer 
and autumn when its white flowers spread 
gracefully over the front of the wall 
garden. 

A large group of plants that have 
several species which can well be tried 
on the wall are the sedums. They are 
hardy and their low growing habits lend 
themselves to this particular planting. 
S. acre soon covers the nearby stones, and 
so does S. sarmentosum, while S. album 
forms a compact’ mass of white flowers 
that are a delight in June. 

Another generous bloomer is Saponaria 
ocymoides which demand little attention 
for its pink flowers to appear during May 
and June. Santolina incana has rather 
uninteresting small golden blossoms but 
its foliage is a lovely soft gray that makes 
it good for beddings and for rock cover- 


perennial counterpart of our 
familiar friend candytuft is a hardy com- 
pact plant with many creamy blossoms. 
Iberis sempervirens is well werth adding 
to the wall garden, for it is a beautiful 
little thing with thick foliage and a deli- 
cate fragrance to its flowers. 

Dwarf varieties of antirrihinum are 
adaptable to this growing among the 
stones and of course snapdragons neod 
few words to praise their loveliness. In 
England no wall garden would be com- 
plete without wall flowers, but they are 
more popular abroad than here anyway. 
Cheiranthus cheiri has large yellow flowers 
that make an attractive and brilliant 
patch of gayety against the grayed rocks. 

On the whole the conditions of the 
wall garden require hardy perennials, but 
if they are even aid drainage, which is 
fairly well insured just by the nature of 
the topography of their homes, and the 
proper soil, little trouble will be experi- 
enced in making them grow. 
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SA : 4 
“ message to the 
Man with a Brief Case 


N the evening when the brief 
case rests for another day— 
when the tedious reports, con- 
trary expense accounts and cor- 
' respondence must be cleaned up 
—its great to find your G-W 
Home Desk waiting—eager to 
pitch in and help. 


The warm tones of its enduring 
finish, system inspiring, parti- 
tioned drawers—the large cor- 
respondence drawer with steel 
follower to hold your filed papers 
erect, tabbed and handy— 
shorten the evening’s work. 
Globe-Wernicke Home Desks 
appeal to Woman—the greatest 
American buyer—because it is 
a desk fad can never replace! 


See them ondisplay at yourG-W 
dealer’s store—or write for the 


folder ‘‘For The Study Corner.” 


SlabeWernicke 


HOME DESKS 
Globe-Wernicke Sec- 


tional Bookcases— 
ideal for your study 
corner. Beautiful, prac- 
tical—glass doors pro- 
tect your books. Period 
designs—many finishes 
—also unpainted to be 
finished to match your 
furnishings. 


The Globe-Wernicke Co., 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Dept. No. G10 
Gentlemen: 

Tell me more about this new practical Home Desk, 


Please send me a copy of the folder 
“For Your Study Corner.” 
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OVER 200 YEARS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MAKING 


MuRLiIZEN 


_ Studio Grand 









































Just a song at it CHE 
when. the lights are low” 
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WILIGHT songs that awake | 


Worrilzer 


PIANOS ; ; di 
UPRIGHTS | youth and age into understanding— | 
$295 to $475 | drawn from an instrument as respon- 

4 akey | siv r das your own voice | 

} $395 to $650 sive to your mood as your o 
Se OE ata —the Wurlitzer. 

) ‘ : F 
$545 an $2, (Ns You, too, wil] find this Wurlitzer 
$625. to > 82, 500 Grand a friendly companion—beauti- 

. es ful, individual, taking upa little more 


room than an upright piano. With 
its musical qualities so high and a price 


so low, you will want to make it wae 


L Sweey own. 
Wurii spas ag 


' Dealers and Branches Serene es oi 


$850 to $5,000 ss 
REPRODUCING 


$675 to $5,500 
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‘HSA Mail thie Coupon for Free Beautiful Portfolio ” 


! The Wurlitzer Grand Piano Co., DeKalb, Ill. ld ago 
SIS ~ Without obligation, send me your brochure containing photos, fully 
ibe _ illustrating and describing the Wurlitzer Studio Grand. Piano. — 
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| usually the budget can be maneuvered to 





October, 1926 
Budgets for Two 


Continued from page 68 


what a budget should help one not to do. 
Probably it was the reaction from my 
former happy-go-lucky ways that drove 
me to the other extreme. Anyway Bill 
called a halt. “Are we the boss of this 
budget or is it our boss?” he»demanded 
“Either we cut it out entirely, or we 
use it for what it’s intended—to help us 
do what we want to do with our income.’ 
So now I keep only the simplest sort of 
accounts and am satisfied to have them 
come within a dollar or so of balancing 
I have one small notebook in which } 
keep a dated record of cash receipts and 
expenditures, balancing as I go along. | 
make only the entries in enough detail 
to show under which heading they belong 
Our check-book stubs show the same 
sort of entries and once a month, with 
Bill’s help, I transfer the records from 
both. cash and checking accounts to 8 
monthly sheet, with proper budget head- 
ings, in a large, loose-leafed notebook. | 
keep our budget in the front part of this 
boo and refer to it monthly to see how 
we are “coming along.” Every year, or 
more often. every six months, we check 
up more accurately by totaling the 
monthly sheets and comparing with the 
budget; that usually means making a new 
budget, as does a raise for Bill, a new 
financial undertaking, such as buying 8 
flivver on the installment plan, or any- 
thing of that sort. Of course there are 
emergencies that threaten to play abso- 
voc with the best of plans, but 


include even these. Last winter, for in- 
stance, I very carelessly had pneumonia. 
That meant a frightful amount of expense 
—doctor bills, trained nurse, 
special food, and so on. We ceeael 
from our savings account enough to pay 
everything and then revised our budget. 
And is it all worthwhile? Well, after 
two years, we have added enough to our 
original savings to make a substantial 
ayment on a house of our own and stil} 
ave plenty left to finance Bill, Jr., 
sare Into this world. We have the com- 
rtable feeling of living within our in- 
pat and doing about what we want with 
our money instead of seeing it just “go.”’ 
Yes, a nice, tame, well-trained budget 
that you have raised by hand from the 


| cradle up is a decided asset to any map 
| and wife; but try it yourselves and see! 























N response to the many uests 
which have come for intecmantinds as 
to the proper procedure in the publi- 

cation of a song, let the warning again 
be sounded, ‘Beware of fake music 
publishers.”” In the first place, do not 
submit poems or compositions to pub- 
lishers until] you have mastered at least 
the main essentials of literary or musical 
composition. One of the peculiar phases 
in connection with the great song pub- 
lishing swindle is that so many people 
who are otherwise perfectly sane seem to 
think that without any training of conse- 

uence in either literary or musical lines, 
they can at once become successful poets 
or composers. Inspiration and the desire 
pte are all well -_ ~ in their 

, but y a keen disappoint- 

ment Bs gy 29 avoided if aspiring 
poets and composers realized that 
there is a technical side to creative 
work that cannot be ignored. It is 
the failure of this ization upon 
which the unscrupulous song sharks 
prey, and the victims in all too many 
cases are individuals who are already 
sorely in need and who are groping 
about for some means by which to 
sustain life. The following letter from 
a& woman on the Pacific coast is only 
one of many received and it tells a 
story which in substance is identical 
with thousands of others: 

“My husband died some time ago 
and left me with two small children.to 
support and I have been obliged to 
engage in something by which I might 
earn a living. When i went to school 
I used to write poems for the school 
paper and all my friends said they 
were just fine, so ] answered oneof the 
ads that said, ‘Send us your son 

ms and win immediate fame an 

ortune.’ 


| SENT the poem and the publisher 

_answered my letter at once. He 

said that my poem contained a very 

beautiful sentiment and that with a 

pe alteration it would be very suit- 

able for a musical setting. I was sur- 

prised, however, to find that in order 

to get the song published I had to send 

the publisher forty-five dollars, but he 

said that I could not afford to turn 

down his proposition because my song 

was a ‘sure winner.’ Naturally I was 
pleased, and so, not having the money at 
that time I borrowed it from a friend and 
sent it to the publisher. That was over a 
year ago and I haven’t received a penny 
from my song yet. They sent me about 
a hundred ,poorly printed copies which 
. they told me I could sell to our iat music 
stores. I took the copies around but the 
dealers only told me that they could not 
sell songs put out by such firms and that 
I had been ‘stung.’ I also had a letter 
from my publishers saying that for an 












Beware of 


Ofake Music Publishers 9 


CLIFFORD BLOOM 


Second in a Series of 
Articles on This Subject 


additional twenty dollars they would be 
‘very glad’ to sell me the engraved music 
plates so that I could have more copies 
printed to sell myself after the first edi- 
tion was sold, but I did not bite in. 
I have written many times asking about 
my song and why I didn’t get any royal- 
ties, but none of my letters have been an- 
swered. What can I do about it?” 

That is just the question. What can be 
done about it? Unfortunately, nothing. 
The publisher has, no doubt, at least had 








A SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


The following is ted for club use 
in connection with the study of women composers. 

hese numbers have been selected from the catalog 
Company, Philadelphia, 
and may be ordered directly from the publishers or 
thru any regular music pon By 

I 
Piano 

Prelude and Fugue, Op. 8... Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


, 


Songs 
RN oni PU oa a wi in dae ahd wine Ome Jessie Johnston 
PSs. 253 dads kes «805 Gane Kate Vannah 
G5 2s cue een cudonaancr ney Agnes Woodward 
III 
Piano 
OS AIEEE VSO: Manna Zucca 
SS EES he ee Manna Zucca 
EA ks Sis s plebpa eles ie a Cecile Chaminade 
IV 
Violin 
Hungarian Camp Song............... Helen Ware 
Hungarian Love Song............... Helen Ware 
EN See Theodora Dutton 
Vv 
Piano 
Tarantella in A minor........Anna Priscilla Risher 
I a os «06 mmikde econ hea Paula Szalit 
ID cs.'9.0.0 04 50 ates a4 ode Lily Strickland 
VI 
Songs 
I Would Send Thee a Rose.. Florence Turner-Maley 
ee Se Agnes Clune Quinlan 
I Will Come Back Again........... Kate Vannah 
VII 
Piano 
Valsette de Ballet............. Mary Helen Brown 
Etude de Concert. ................00 Fay Foster 








the words set to music—ordinary as it 
might be—an:1 has had the song printed. 

that after all is about as much as he 
agreed to do, for the cleverly worded con- 
tracts really concern Seg jobs and 
nodes else. No publisher, not even a 
reputable one, would be foolish enough to 
guarantee that any certain number of 
songs would be sold. The agreement is 
that so much royalty will be paid on every 
copy that is sold. But—no sales, no 
royalties, and of the miserable trash that 
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is turned out by the yard by these so 
“shops” not one copy in ten thousan 
ever finds a sale. 
One of the first things that an inex- 
perienced writer or composer should 
remember is that there is a big difference 
between music publishing and music 
printing. When 2 reputable music pub- 
lisher accepts a number for publication, 
he does so entirely at his own risk and he 
assumes the entire expense and responsi- 
bility of getting the number before the 
public in the proper manner. A music 
printer will merely give an estimate as to 
the cost of having music plates engraved, 
title cover designed and whatever number 
of copies printed that the composer might 
desire. In this case the composer bears 
the entire expense and attends to the 
sale of the song himself. That a 
publisher should reject a composition 
does not always mean that the compo- 
sition lacks merit, for the needs of 
publishers vary, but, after a number 
of publishers who thoroly understand 
the needs of the market have rejected 
a composition, it is not advisable for 
the writer to bring out his composition 
himself unless he can afford to stand 
almost a certain loss just in order to 
satisfy his desire to see it in print. 


| your composition has quality of 
the kind that will appeal to the 
people and which will make it salable, 
some good publisher will be glad to 
accept it and pay for it. But do not 
consider a proposition made by any 
publisher who asks you to defray even 
a part of the expense of the publishing. 
As mentioned before, different pub- 
lishers have different needs. For in- 
stance, some houses specialize in piano 
material suitable for teaching pur- 
poses, others publish nothing but 
songs; some specialize in chorus and 
quartet numbers and still others are 
interested only in orchestra and other 
instrumental compositions. A com- 
poser will save himself a lot of disap- 
pointment and postage if he will make 
it a point to acquaint himself with the 
moles of the various publishers and 
then submit to them the kind of thing» 
that is most likely to be accepted. In 
submitting a song, the manuscript 
must be complete with both words and 
music otherwise it will soon find its 
way back. The composition should be 
written on regularly ruled music paper 
which may be had at any music dealers. 
There is no particular objection to writin 
on both sides of the sheet, but ink shoul 
be used, and the whole thing made to 
look as neat and “non-amateurish” as 
ible. Do not write to the publisher 
in advance and ask him if he will accept 
our number as he does not know what it 
is worth until he has seen it. Send your 
letter and manuscript. (Cont. on p. 93 
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CO ~“puilding Healthy Bodies ~D 


OW let us suppose that we 
have as our audience the 
young father and mother 
with a baby, sound mentally and 
bysically, which has just come 
into the world. How I envy them that 
little mass of raw material, which they 
can shape in a fashion wholly good and 
beautiful! 

We have spoken of the kind of en- 
vironment into which we should like him 
to come. We have discussed the part the 
parents will play in allowing his mental 
possibilities to unfold. But the first task, 
now that the baby is here, is to fit him 
out with a vigorous, nerve-proof body, 
from which the mind can draw unceasing 
energy. 

Have we said something about habits 
before? Well, we shall say a great deal 
more. Dr. Hill tells me that the habit 
side simply cannot be stressed too strong- 
ly—he predicts that the child training of 
the future will be compared almost en- 
tirely with habit building. At any rate, 
this discussion will be of the three habits 
upon which good health depends: eating, 
outdoor play and sleeping. 

Most of the city babies nowadays are 
born in hospitals, and high among the 
advantages of this is that they come home 
properly started in their habits. They 
have been fed regularly. They have not 
been handled except when they needed 
attention. Everything connected with 
their care has been done at the same time 
each day. The wise parents have only to 
go on in the same way. But—grandma 
thinks it is perfectly cruel to let the baby 
ery, the aunts want to hold it, the new 
parents, utterly unfamiliar with this be- 
wildering little mechanism, don’t know 


GLADYS DENNY SHULTZ 


This is the fourth article in the series, ‘Better Fathers 
and Mothers,”’ by Mrs. Shultz, collaborating with Dr. 
Lee Forrest Hill. The fifth will appear in an early issue. 


but that if may be dying every time it 
expresses an opinion. And so, often and 
often, the good work of the hospital has 
been undone before the baby has been at 
home twenty-four hours. 

Then there is that schedule business. 
Practically all young parents doubt, 
down in their hearts, whether it is neces- 
sary to be so regular about everything. 
It is, indeed it is! Every sturdy child I 
know was raised on a schedule; every 
ailing, spoiled one was not. The mothers 
of my acquaintancé who are trying to 
bring their below-standard children up 
to normal are finding that the struggle 
resolves itself into an attempt to attain 
regularity. Ask any mother who has 
sincerely tried the schedule method what 
she thinks about it. Or, better, look at 
her children. 

In getting your schedule established, 
the advice of a child specialist will be in- 
valuable. Perhaps the baby will need 
more food than he is getting, or more 
frequent feedings, or require a particular 
formula. 


VEN if the child advances perfectly, 

I should still, if it is possible, make 
regular trips to the doctor for a thoro 
examination, with the child stripped, 
and for advice on changing the diet. (The 
doctors advise now that the baby be 
examined every two weeks during the 
first year, every month thereafter. Per- 
haps some day we will have public clinics 
where this can be done for everyone at 


small cost. My negro cleaning 
woman takes her grandson to the 
city clinic once a week and it 
costs her nothing!) 

Following the schedule and 
giving proper nourishment, whether it be 
breast or bottle, will take care of the 
eating habit for the first months. The 
real difficulty begins when you start 
solid food. According to Dr. Hill, the 
trouble here arises, not because the baby 
does not like the new food, but because 
it is in a different form from his liquid 
diet, it feels strange to his mouth and he 
naturally rejects it. From one or two 
experiences of this kind parents get the 
mistaken idea that he cannot eat certain 
foods and speak of it in front of him when 
he is older, thus confirming him in the 
notion. 


ERE, as in breaking bad habits, all 
that is needed is persistence. Say 
that you are beginning with well-cooked 
cereal. You put a little in his mouth and 
he spits it out. Your course is to put it 
back, and keep putting it back until he 
swallows it. 

Dr. Hill described this method in a 
talk before a group of mothers. “But 
what if the baby spits it out again?” one 
asked. 

“Put it back in again.” 

“But what if he spits it out again?” 

“Put it back in again.” 

“The same mouthful?” 

“Yes, if you can find it.” 

He remarked then that he had given 
his own little girl the same spoonful of 
carrots thirteen different times—when 
she ate it, or, we gathered, they would 
still be at it. 


Trees in the vard make the best possible place for haring fun and, incidentally, for developing muscle 
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Even should the child gag and throw up 
the food he has already eaten, keep on! 
says the doctor. 

Once the baby has become used to the 
needed solid foods, he will take them as 
greedily as he did his milk. Your 
sistence at. this time will assure your child 
of good eating habits for the rest of his 
life. Parents who have followed this 
method are invariably unable to under- 
stand how children can be temperamental 
about their eating. Well, I can under- 
stand all right, but it would never happen 
again in this family. 

If parents could once realize fully that 
good appetite, and willingness to eat the 
things that are good for us, depend in the 
normal child entirely upon his training, 
they would all see to it that the phrase, 
“He won’t eat the things he should,” 
would become obsolete. Our youngster 
never knew she had an appetite until we 
established proper eating habits in her. 
Now she calls for more, she begins asking 
for lunch or dinner half an hour before 
time for them, she “eats her food right 
down” and frequently exclaims about how 
good it is. Appetite or lack of it proved 
to be nothing but a habit, as it proves to 
be with most children. 

May I be allowed to remark once more 
that getting the child started right in 
these fundamental matters will require 
time on the parents’ part? Somebody has 
to stick on the job until the proper habit 
is acquired. It seems to me that an im- 
portant part of being a mother, anyway, 
consists In from time to time setting aside 
a week or so of which the main business 
will be the establishing of some habit. 
And of course, kindness and patience 
must be constantly on tap! 

As for eating, if you get the baby 
started right with his solid foods, you 
have the fight three-fourths won. Ocea- 
sionally fe may try to assert his right to 
be “finicky’’ but a few simple rules will 
take care of that. With the baby, per- 
sistence in offering the rejected object 
will win. With the older child, the privi- 
lege of going without a meal if he does 
not eat what you give him. You will make 
sure before giving him the food that it is 
palatable. If he refuses it, never under 
any circumstances substitute anything 
else—let him go hungry. Often a slight 
indisposition is to blame, and as soon as 
he = he will be eating as well as 
usual. 

When he is old enough to eat at the 





family table, continue giving him only | 


such foods as he should have. Many 
mothers plan their meals so that the little 
children will be able to eat much of the 
adult menu, but if you should have pork 
or fried foods, you need not yield to the 
child’s wish for a taste. Your baby will 
love you all the more for your firmness. 


“T% second important health habit is 
outdoor play. Naturally there must be 
a place for it—we spoke of that in the first 
article. Every home with a child in it 
should have a good big yard, preferably 
with trees. If there are no trees, some- 
thing the small child can climb on and 
apparatus for the older ones should be 
supplied. A pile of logs will do for the 
first, and trapeze, horizontal bars, etc., 
for the second. The small child must have 
a sand pile, and even the older ones will 
perhaps play in it a good deal. 

The exercise should begin when the 
baby is about a month old. When his 


Continued on page 90 
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“Two things never 

—a moonlight 
night and well- 

rice.” 

To these well 
be added a third— 
the superior recep- 
tion of the Synchro- 


phase. 


Deter Wn 


and operates stations 
WAHG and WBOQ. 


Wil Dour New Home 


Soe 





deprive you of all 
r <i city’s advantages? 


HE suburbs have many attractions, but 
it is a bit of a nuisance, when one is fond 
of music and other entertainment, to visit the 
city frequently—especially the late trains home. 


Why not have the best of city entertainment 
right in your own living room? With a Grebe 
Synchrophase you can comb the country for 
the program that fits the mood of the moment. 
The range of the Synchrophase is so wide, its 
reception so superior in tone quality, clarity 
and volume, that you will not be satisfied with 
less. And the reasons why Synchrophase re- 
ception is so unusual are very definite — exclu- 
sive outstanding Grebe developments, such 
as Binocular Coils, S-L-F Condensers, 
Colortone, etc. 

Before you choose any set, send for 

Booklet Bwhich explains fully about 

these features. Then have your 


dealer demonstrate Grebe reception 
in comparison with other sets. 


A. H. Grebe & Co., Inc. 
109 West 57th Street, New York 


Factory: Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
Western Branch: 443 S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Ty GEBE 
SYNCHROPHIASK, 


TRADE MARK REG. US PAT OFF, 


























ODeliciously (Lutting the Meat Bill» 


N all probability, if a vote as to the 

best liked meats were taken amon 

western civilization, we would fin 
that beefsteak would be elected to the 
culinary honor. Indeed, there is a club 
in England known as “The Beefsteak 
Club.” 

It is somewhat surprising, to the unin- 
itiated, to learn that of all the steaks of 
beef—including the expensive cuts— 
many consider that the inexpensive 
round steak has the most superb flavor. 
True, it is of a proverbial toughness, but 
this originally resistant texture becomes 
deliciously tender under the correct 
culinary treatment. There is, for ex- 
ample, that simplest way of preparing 
this cut of beef, known as 

Pan Broiled Round Steak 

Place the steak upon a wooden chop- 
ping board and go over it with an ordinary 
knife-like chopper (such as is- used to 
chop cabbage in a wooden bowl), first in 
one direction and then in the other, so 
that the meat is closely criss-crossed over 
its whole surface. Do not cut thru the 
meat. Turn the steak over and criss-cross 





it again. Dredge it very well 
upon both sides, rubbing 
flour well in with the hands. 
Some folks prefer to pound 
steak to make it tender, but 
the cutting by the chopper = 
really makes it much better - ™ 
if enough flour is patted into 
keep the juices from leaving 
the meat. Suet is the best 
to grease the frying pan, but 
otherwise a small quantity of 
butter or Jard or bacon fat 
will do. Have the pan bot, sear the meat 
quickly on both sides, then cover the pan, 
turn the flame down, and let the meat 
cook slowly until it arrives at the rare, 
medium, or well-done state, whichever 
you best like. At the last, take off the 
cover that the steak may brown. Season 
a very few minutes elias taking from 
the pan. A bit of butter dotted over the 
top of the finished steak will, of course, 
add to its allure. We like to “hash brown” 
potatoes in the remaining fryings, keep- 
ing the meat hot in the oven meanwhile. 
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While ‘Pan Broiled Round Steak’’ is 
perhaps the simplest way of preparing 
this finely flavored cut, ‘“‘Beeflets Su- 
preme” consist of round steak rather 
elaborately prepared—more elaborately 
than any other way possibly—but, oh, so 
delicious! Procure two pounds of the 
round steak cut very thin (little more 
than a quarter-inch). The larger the 
slice the better. Cut it into four-inch 
squares. It may be dredged with flour 
and pounded, altho this last is not really 
necessary. 

Now put thru the meat grinder a quarter 
of a pound of salt pork, half of a 
medium-sized onion, three large stalks 
of celery, including the best of the 
leaves, and, if available, a bit of green 

pper. Season the whole with a sprin- 
fling of black pepper but no salt—the 
salt pork will be sufficient for the latter 
purpose. Spread the mixture with a 
broad knife or spatula upon the squares 
of steak, and roll each square tightly 
until it resembles a small rolled oven 
roast. Tie each roll together by wrapping 
a single piece of string about it several 
times crosswise and then at least once 
lengthwise. This done, place the rolls 
or “‘beeflets” in a very hot, heavy iron 
frying pan in which has been placed 
butter or bacon fat. Brown the 
beeflets quickly, then cover them 

with water (preferably hot) and 
let them simmer over a very 
low fire for three hours. Keep 

the pan covered and add 
water for the first 
two hours in 
order that 
the meat 


unimaginably tasty gravy that is in the 
pan. en this is done, place the beeflets 
upon an oval platter or a large, round 
serving dish, pour the gravy about them 
and sprig with parsley. Extra gravy ar 
beoarval in the gravy bowl. This is a dis 
with which to appease the hungriest, yea, 
grouchiest, of men. 
Baked Round Steak 

A round steak for baking is best when 
thickest, and juiciest when a goodly 
amount of flour is well pounded in. For 
both pounding in the flour and making 
the steak additionally tender an old- 
fashioned wire potato masher is excel- 
lent. Add salt and pepper to the flour. It 
is safest to place a bit of suet or small 
quantity of lard in the bottom of the 
double roaster, melting the fat before 
placing the steak in it. This done, cover 
the steak in the roaster and bake in a 
very hot oven (500 degrees) for from five 
to ten minutes. Add a very small quan- 
tity of water only if necessary to keep 
from burning. The juice which does suc- 
ceed in escaping should keep the steak 
moist. From one and a half to two hours 
in a very moderate oven (300 degrees) 
should be long enough for such a steak to 
bake. At the beginning of the second 
hour surround the meat with raw pota- 
toes and onions and carrots. The longer 
the steak is baked (within the two-hour 
limit) the more tender it will be, of 
course, tho the less rare. Round steak, 
however, js a cut that it is usually not 
wise to demand under-cooked. 


Steak De Luxe 


While round steak itself is an econom- 
ical investment it may be quite extrava- 


Baked round steak, in the picture at the left, is surrounded with 
raw potatoes, onions and carrots, ready for its second hour of 
baking. Below are Beeflets Supreme in the process of making 
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shall remain immersed until towards 
the last. At the last remove the beeflets, 
and cut the string of each only once, close 
to the knot where the string is tied. With 
the aid of a fork separate it from the meat 
entirely in one piece, for someone might 
seriously choke upon any piece that re- 


mains. It is possible to fix the beeflets 
with two toothpicks instead of strings but 
one must beware that pieces of these do 
not break off in the meat. When removed, 
place the beeflets where they will remain 
hot, and thicken with flour and water the 


gantly prepared, as in the instance of 
cooking it in cream. Place a thick round 
steak in a double roaster exactly as for 
“Baked Round Steak.” The same process 
as recommended for the baked steak is 
used thruout, except that after the first 
ten minutes of baking in the extra hot 
oven (500 degrees), the roaster is opened 
for a moment and the steak is luxuriously 
submerged in from one to two quarts of 
cream. As you might guess, the woman 
who suggested for you this superb con- 
coction has a pet cow (Cont. on p. 86 
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RDINARILY the garden still fur- 
nishes plenty of delicious vege- 
tables for the table and to can. 
We must remember, however, that it is 
“last look” —as the children say—with 


the more delicate ones. I always feel, 
with tomatoes, lima and string beans 
from the October garden, that each 
delectable serving may be the last! This 
tends, it is true, to even greater enjoy- 
ment. It is a satisfaction, now, to use up 
things, to leave nothing for Jack Frost’s 
first feast. Lots of things keep pretty 
well when picked and under cover; shell 
beans, string beans, tomatoes, of course; 
even corn (if any is left untouched by 
frost), which earlier we feel must take a 
quick trip from garden to kettle, keeps 
wel] enough, picked, for fritters, escallops, 
etc.; add a bit of sugar when cooking. 
Pick all the peppers if a frost threatens; 
they will keep on ripening and both the 
ripe and green may be used to the last 
pepper. ‘Tomatoes may be all picked 
under the same circumstances; use them 
along as they ripen up, wrapping the 
largest and finest green ones in tissue 
paper and storing in packing boxes in a 
cool, dry place; use all of the smaller green 
ones for picalilli, mince-meat, mustard 
pickle, ete. Some of the most heavily 
fruited vines may be pulled up and hung 
in cellar or shed and most of the tomatoes 
will ripen. 

Do you like Chutney Sauce? 

Chop a pound of ripe tomatoes, add a 
pound of tart apples, four ordinary sized 
peppers, ten rather small onions, one- 
third of a cupful of chopped mint Jeaves, 
and one and one-half cupfuls of seeded 
raisins, all chopped. Add three cupfuls of 
scalded and cooled vinegar, two cupfuls 
of granulated sugar, two teaspoonfuls of 
mustard and one and one-half teaspoon- 
fuls of salt. Mix well, let stand a week or 
two before using, stirring every day. 


All ready for dessert 
course is this deep apple 
pie, which is to be served 
accompanied by sharp 
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Last - of - the - 
Garden Pwckle-—A 
pint each of large 
cucumbers, small 
cucumbers, large green tomatoes, a quart 
of small green tomatoes, six green pep- 
pers, three medium-sized heads of cauli- 
flower (more than three small imperfect 
ones may be substituted), two dozen tiny 
onions. Slice or cut all the large vege- 
tables, and scald all but the cucumbers 
in three quarts (more if needed to cover) 
of vinegar; then add the cucumbers and 
an ounce of turmeric, half a pound of 
mustard, three cupfuls of sugar, two 
cupfuls of flour, one-half cupful of salt— 
all mixed together before added and wet in 
a little vinegar. Stir while adding, let boil 
up, add more vinegar if necessary and can 
in airtight jars while boiling. 

Brussels Sprouts——We don’t vary the 
cookery of these much, as we think the 
following the “veribest’’ method of pre- 
paring om. We wash them very care- 
fully, letting them soak in salt water 
a while (to guard against the possibility 
of unseen aphids or cabbage worms), and 
cook in salted water, uncovered, until 
tender. Then we place them in a buttered 
glass baking dish, pour a good, highly 
seasoned cream or cheese sauce over 
them, grate cheese over, and set in a hot 
oven (450 degrees) until cheese is melted 
and lightly browned. Vegetables escal- 
loped in sauce should be browned very 

uiekly, for if they boi] up and down in 
the oven long the sauce is very likely to 
separate. If you don’t care to use cheese, 
use @ cream sauce and cover with crumbs. 

Onions in Tomato Sauce.—Boil small 
onions in salted water, drain thoroly, 
place in a buttered glass baking dish, and 
pour tomato sauce over. Top with grated 
cheese or crumbs dotted with butter and 
set in a 450-degree oven 
until the top is browned. 

Do you save your onion 
water to use in gravies 
and soups? It is truly an 
excellent addition. 


CChe Last © frnitsD 
of the 
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Tomato and Cauliflower.—Boil a fine 
head of cauliflower in salted water until 
tender, drain, place in a hot shallow 
serving dish, pour a pint of very highly 
seasoned stewed tomato over, cover with 
mixed fine crumbs and grated cheese, set 
in a hot oven (400 degrees), brown lightly, 
and serve. 

Savory Fried Onions.—Cook onions cut 
in thin rings in any nice fat or butter until 
cooked and goldened, being very careful 
not to burn them. When at this stage 
add about a cupful of highly seasoned 
stewed tomato, simmer ten minutes, 
and serve with steak. 

Delicate Turnip.—Mash cooked tur- 
nips, add one or two mealy potatoes, 
mash and beat, and season with salt and 
liberal butter. Heap in a serving dish, 
add pepper in rosettes, and serve. If one 
has never tried this way of combining 
turnips with a little mashed potato, she 
will be surprised to see what an improve- 
ment it proves; many people who find 
turnip too pronounced and strong a 
flavor for their taste will like it prepared 
in this way. It must be mashed and 
beaten until very smooth, and be served 
hot-and-hot. The middles of stuffed 
turnips may be saved and prepared in 
this way next day. 

String Bean Salad.—Toss left-over 
cold string beans in a few drops of lemon 
juice, lay in lettuce cups, cover with a 
Roquefort cheese dressing (French dress- 
ing with which Roquefort cheese is 
mashed), and serve with hot browned 
crackers. 

Concordia Salad.—Mix finely shredded 
(use a cabbage shredder) white cabbage 
with one sliced and slivered apple or 
same amount of celery, and one or two 
diced ripe tomatoes. Toss in cream may- 
onnaise or nice boiled (Cont. on p. 88 
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Instead of foul smelling, germ breeding, work 
creating garbage cans, thousands of Ameri- 
can’s modern homes have the Kernerator. 
Garbage, tin cans and trash of all kinds are 
dropped through the handy hopper doors on 
floors above and fall to the brick combustion 
chamber in the basement. An occasional 
match ignites the air-dried accumulation. 
No gas, coal or other 
fuel necessary. Con- 
. sult your architect 
or builder about. the 
Kernerator before 

you build, 


The Kernerator is 
ideally adapted to 
Better Homes and 
Gardens Unit 
Homes. Send for 
yong “The | 
tary Elimination o' 
a eee Household Waste.” 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
704 East Water Str. Milwaukee, Wis. 


RNERATOR 
KE! CHIMNEY~-FED INCINERATOR 





‘Garbage and Waste Disposal 
without Leaving the Kitchen. 
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Reliable - 
onomical-Complete 
Turns hum-drum cooking into new de- 
light. 2575 tested recipes for tempt- 
ingly delicious and unusual dishes. 
Most practical cook book for the home. In- 
cludes menus, h i » correct cooking 
temperatures. I le to the bride, ex- 


ienced housewife, tea-room managers 
chefs. Used and recommended by = 


ands 3 
ry white, washetle cor, PRICE 
er. Wherever books 3 
are sold or order direct. 250 


Settlement Cook Book Co. 
474 B, Bradford Avenue 
Milwazkee, 


Wisconsin PLUS POSTAGE 
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Saves Annoyance 


By Mail §Q¢ Postpaid 
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The Cooks Round lable 


Conducted by Better Homes and Gardens Readers 


This is your department and its value depends upon the 


help of every g 
unpublished _ recipes. , 


Oregon Salmon Salad 

Make a sour lemon jelly with gelatine 
and mold in a square mold. Turn out 
and cut in squares. When squares are 
thoroly cold and stiff, scoop out some of 
the center with a spoon. Fill the cavities 
with canned or fresh cooked salmon 
mixed with salad dressing. Serve on 
lettuce leaves and garnish with slices of 
pickles. This salad lends zest to the meal, 
the tart lemon in the gelatine bringing out 
the salmon flavor—Mrs. J. W. R., 
Oregon. 


Ice Cream for Invalids 


1 envelope of sparkling 1 quart of milk 
gelatine 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
1% cupfuls of powdered or any preferred fla- 
sugar voring 
1 pint of cream 
Soak gelatine in cold milk five minutes, 
and dissolve the gelatine and sugar in 
scalding milk. When thoroly dissolved, 
chiJl slightly, and add to the cream and 
milk. Flavor and freeze. This will make 
one-half gallon. It is easy to make and 
will freeze in twelve to fifteen minutes.— 
Mrs. H. R. 8., Indiana. 


Uncooked Chocolate Frosting 

2 or 3 egg yolks 1 ‘square of chocolate 

1 tablespoonful of cream Powdered sugar 

Melt chocolate with a teaspoonful of 
cold water over boiling water. Beat e 
yolks until foamy, add cream and mel 
chocolate, and beat. Add enough pow- 
dered sugar to make it stiff enough to hold 
its shape when dropped from spoon. 
Cover cake. This is a delicious icing and 
one that solves the problem of using the 
leftover yolks. It never sugars.—Mrs. 
M. K., Kansas. 


*“Holly-Hock” House Special Pinato Sweet 
Pickle 


3 — of small green tomatoes, sliced rather 
thic 

2 pounds of pineapple, fresh or canned, sliced 
about half the size of tomato slices 

2 pounds of granulated sugar 

1 cupful of clover honey 

1 cupful of pineapple juice 

4 cupfuls of mild cider vinegar 

1 tablespoonful of stick cinnamon 

1 tablespoonful of allspice 

1 tablespoonful of whole cloves 

2 tablespoonfuls of yellow mustard seed 

\% blade of mace 


Mix vinegar, sugar, honey and pine- 
apple juice. Tie spices in a thin bag and 
drop into liquid. Bring to boiling point 


| and — over the tomato and pineapple 
0 


in a bowl or crock. Cover, and let stand 
twenty-four hours, then drain off liquid. 
Bring to boiling point again, 
tomatoes and pineapple, and cook until 
tender and clear. Put into sterile jars, 
cook sirup down until it will coat a spoon, 
then pour over the tomato and pineapple 
in jars, filling to overflowing. Seal. 
“Pinato” means pineapple and tomato, of 
course. 

The sirup left after the pickle is used 
is delicious diluted with hot water and 
used to baste roasting ham or lamb, or 
stiffened with gelatine as a jelly for pi- 
quant garnish for cold meats, or for 
molded fruit or cabbage-pimento-nut 
salad.—C. M, A., New York, 


cook in our family. 
We will pay for every one 


ut in ° 


in your favorite 


Chocolate Angel Food Cake 


1% cupfuls of granu- 1% cupfuls of egg 
lated sugar whites 

% cupful of pastry 1 level teaspoonful of 
flour cream of tartar 

% cupful of cocoa 1 teaspoonful of va- 

% teaspoonful of salt nilla 


Sift the sugar four or five times and 
set aside; add the cocoa to the flour, sift 
five times then set aside. Add the salt 
to the egg whites and beat until creamy, 
add the cream of tartar, then beat until 
stiff. Gradually fold in the sugar, then 
the cocoa and flour mixture and lastly 
the flavoring. Pour into an ungreased 
tube pan and bake from forty-five to 
sixty minutes. The first fifteen minutes 
the oven should be very low—300 de- 
grees—then gradually increase the heat 
to moderate—325 degrees—and bake un- 
til done. Remove from oven, invert pan 
and allow to hang until cold.—E. S. P., 
Illinois. 

Sea Shell Salad 
1 boxof shell macaroni 3 stalks of celery, cut 
green pepper, fine 
chop: 4 small green onions, 
4 s1 raw carrots, eut round, or 


sliced 1 medium-sized dry 
1 small can of pimento, onion, chop 
chopped teas of salt 


Cook the macaroni 15 minutes, drain 
and cool. Add other ingredients. Chill, 
and serve with thousand island dressing. 
—Mrs. A. H. B., Iowa. 


Sour Cream Waffles 


1% cupfuls of flour, 44 teaspoonful of salt 
1 cupful of sour cream 
1 teaspoonful of baking 4 cupful of water 
powder 3 eggs 
1 teaspoonful of soda 


Mix and sift together the dry in- 
gredients. Add cream and water gradu- 
ally to the dry ingredients. Add beaten 
egg yolks, then fold in the stiffly beaten 
egg whites, and bake as usual in waffle 
irons. These waffles never fail and always 
have compliments.—M. V. W., Montana. 

Asparagus and Cheese 
i—wadilwtim 
1 cupful of yellow cheese, grated 

Make a thick sauce, using asparagus 

juice with 
1 eupful of milk 


1 tablespoonful of butter 
1 teaspoonful of flour 


Cook until thick. Add the asparagus, 
almonds and cheese. Serve in patty 
cases or on crisp buttered toast.—Mrs. 
R. D. P., Arkansas, 


Pralines 


2 cupfuls of brown sugar #6 cupful of sweet milk 
1 cupful of white s teaspoonfuls of but- 
3 tablespoonfuls of white __ter 
corn sirup \% pound of shelled 
pecans 

Mix sugar, corn sirup and milk. Let 
this come to a boil, then add butter. 
Let boil about four minutes. At the end 
of that time, take from the fire and stir 
until cool. Beat until it begins to cream, 
then add nuts. Before it is thoroly 
creamed drop or mold in small balls on a 
marble slab or waxed paper and let cool. 
Keep in a tin receptacle in order that 
the candy may be kept moist.—C, B., 
Kentucky. 
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Caramel Carrots 

This is an unusual way of preparing 
carrots. Wash and scrape s new car- 
rots and cut them in eighths lengthwise. 
Cook them until tender, drain and roll 
them in sugar to which a few pe of salt 
have been added. Put 2 tablespoonfuls 
of butter in a frying pan. When hot add 
carrots and cook them until slightl 
brown. Turn with a spatula so > 
be glazed all over.—Mrs. J. D., 


chusetts. 
Apricot Jelly 

1 can of apricots 2 tabi 

34 cupful of sugar granulated gelatine 
2 tablespoonfuls of lem- }4 cupfui of blanc 

on juice almonds 
\% pint of ice cream, or 
whipped cream 


Rub half the apricots thru a sieve, add 
the sirup, the sugar, the gelatine which 
has been soaked in 4 tablespoonfuls of 
cold water, and the lemon juice. Flavor 
with almond flavoring. Pour into a mold 
which has a place in the center for the 
cream. When the jelly is firm turn out on 
a serving dish, place the ice cream or 
whipped cr2-im in the center and garnish 
with the remainder of the apricots and the 
almonds.— Mrs. E. E. W., Nebraska. 


Yarmouth liteie 

When you do not care for meat at 
luncheon or supper and yet want some- 
thing warm and nourishing, or when you 
have an evening company around the 
open fire, try this method of serving 
potatoes and cheese. It is a method quite 
common among the farmers in Nova 
Scotia where potatoes are of excellent 
quality. It was passed on to me by Mrs. 
Mary J. Lincoln. 

Wash and bake potatoes of uniform 
size, long, kidney-shaped ones pre- 
ferred. ve ready as many slices of 
rich cheese as there are potatoes and 
about the size of the surface of the cut 
potato. When they are done, slice thru 
them lengthwise from end to end, not 
quite severing them. Lay them open 
and put in a generous slice of cheese. 
Press together and stand, cut side up, in 
a dish. By the time the potatoes are 
served the cheese will have melted. ._No 
other seasoning is necessary except a 
little salt. If the skins are thin and well 
washed simply cut thru all and eat.— 
Mrs. G, N. H., Maine. 

Winnipeg Goulash 
1 slice of round steak, of medium thickness 


1 can of tomatoes 
1 can of ox-tail soup 


Cut the meat in small pieces (about 
two inches square is a convenient size), 
and sear over hot fire. In the bottom of 
a baking dish arrange a layer of tomatoes, 
then a layer of meat, the can of soup, then 
another layer of meat and another layer 
of tomatoes. If there is any gravy from 
the meat pour it over the top. Bake slow- 
ly for at least an hour. The longer the 
baking the more the soup seems to perme- 
ate the dish with its piquant flavor.—Mrs. 
R. C. T., Michigan. 

Oatmeal Soup 


be) ul of rolled oats 1 teaspoonful of sugar 
— of tomatoes er Sr 


2 cupfuls 
3 ste eed) t water 4% "teaapoonf 1 of soda 
cu wa u 
1 poe ated: 8) v3 salt 1 medium onion, 
1 teaspoonful of butter —_ 
cloves (if desired) 
Cook tomatoes, eae onion, and 


cloves for ten minutes, adding soda when 
it begins to boil. Add the oatmeal and 
cook for thirty minutes, partially covered. 
If desired, strain. Add butter and season- 
ings. If ‘the soup is not strained, add 
seasonings at the beginning.—Mrs. C. M., 

New Jersey. 
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Prices - 





Folks have always paid more 
for malleable ranges to get 
the lasting satisfaction and 
fuel economy that only a mal- 
leable can give. But now you 
can get the finest “malleable” 

of nv all—the Monarch for 
nomore than you haveto pay 
for an ordi cast stove or 
steel range. Now isthetime 
to replace that old range with 
a new one that will last a 
lifetime. See your Monarch 
dealer at once. Ask for the 

“3000” Monarch. 


ako at BIG savings 


Yes, you can save $20 to $40 and get the 
most beautiful white enamel malleable 
range ever built. Our prices are lower 
because we give you the big sa 
effected by our more economical 

ods of manufacturing. The Monarch is 
the only malleable range built complete 
from pig iron and plates to the finished 
product all in one hwy See it and you 
will agree that no range could be better 
built — and no range could be more 
attractive in appearance. 


recial FOR. 


pecial Offer 


We have a wonderfully 

cial offer good between yg lst ‘cad 
Dec. 15th on any Monarch Range. If 
yon are Cilahing a0 Saas © Sew Nahe 
this season, don’t fail to write 

there is no Monarch gel in your 
vicinity, we will see that you get the 
advantage of this a hin er and of 
present low Monarc 
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If you can get a cooking cur- 
rent rate of 5c or less, you will 
be surprised at the economy of 
electric cooking. We make a 
full line of electric r in- 


cluding two with coal firebox. 


You can buy a Monarch with 
confidence because you know it 
is built to the same high quality 
standards that we have applied 
to Monarch Coal-Wood Ranges 
for 26 years. Ask your dealer | 
or Public Service Company. 





=e Monarch Ranges are now sold everywhere on 
most attractive time payments. Your dealer 


will gladly outline a plan to meet your particular require- 
ments. ii bes abond & or qntts 46e. 








MALLEABLE IRON RANGE Co. 
2477 Lake St., Beaver Dam, Wis. 


That quaint curly-head 
loved the same things boys like today. 
Delicious Smith Brothers’ Cough 
Drops, for instance! To him, a very 
manly bit of candy. But mothers 
value them as safe pure protection 
against dangerous coughs and colds. 


Two kinds: SB and Menthol. 


SMITH 
BROTHERS 

















Campbell’s Automatic “RAPID” 
ELECTRIC Fireless 


Cooker Range 
everything any good range Will Gg 


Boe 











NEW CLOVER HONEY 


$ 


GAINES SEED 60., 





95 in comb or extract- 

ed. Guaranteed pure. 

=== Write for quantity 
prices. 





CORNING, IOWA 














Economy Cream Extractor 
rf Pumps PureThickCream 
ii From the Top of 

Your Bottle of Milk 
Saves Its Cost Daily 
: Sanitary and Easy to Clean 
- ifhe > 
ro part Su aand hae 
5 name and 25 cents. 


D-M MFG. CO. 
Bidg. Detroit 





Semen oa 


American School of Home Economics, 871 B. 58th St., Chicago 
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Tea and open-face sandwiches are a delicious combination 


~“Open-Cface ojandwiches 


NELL B. NICHOLS 


ALARGE platter, lined with a doily 
on which were arranged rows of open- 
face sandwiches, ablaze with colorful 
garnishes, created a sensation at a recent 
party. What are these cunning morsels of 
food? How are they fashioned? These 
questions were murmured in all corners 
of the room. 

Then came the confession of the host- 
ess. The culinary triumph of the day was 
nothing new. It was the old canape 
adapted to a new place in the menu. In- 
stead of being served as the first course 
in a dinner or luncheon and eaten with 
a fork, the creations were offered as 
worthy substitutes for sandwiches made 
with two slices of bread. As such, they 
were eaten from the fingers. 

The popularity of the new sandwiches 
for social gatherings and in home lunch- 
eons and suppers is due in part to their 
handsome appearance. To the woman 
who delights in garnishing they offer an 
opportunity to achieve stunning effects. 
The slices of bread are cut about one- 
fourth inch in thickness. If one wishes, 
the crusts may be removed. For variet 
the slices may be cut in odd shapes with 
cooky cutters. They may be browned in 
a frying pan containing a little butter 
they may be toasted, or the plain bread 
may be used. 

As in the making of ordinary sand- 
wiches, the butter is creamed before 
being spread. This is accomplished by 
placing the golden fat in a mixing bowl 
and working it with a wooden spoon 
until it is light and creamy. 

Edible decorations may be added ac- 
cording to the discretion of the maker. 
Some of my choice trimmings are: 

Halves of nutmeats; 

Rings of green pepper; 

Bits of pimento; 

Slices of stuffed olives; 

Raisins arranged in designs; 

Mounds of hard-cooked egg yolks 

rubbed thru a sieve; 

Circles of chopped hard-cooked egg 

whites; 

Wreaths of chopped parsley; 

Sprinkling of paprika; 

Pieces of preserved fruits; 

Dots of jelly; 

Flourish of mayonnaise or whipped 

cream; 

Star cut from red beet or golden carrot; 

Sections of lemon and orange. 


If sweet sandwiches are relished, delec- 
table open-face ones may be made from 
plain butter cookies or wafers. These 
spread with jams and jellies and deco- 
rated with halves of nutmeats, swirls of 
whipped cream or shreds of cocoanut. A 
note of variety is provided by using 
salt wafers instead of bread. These 
crackers make delectable open-face sand- 
wiches if spread with cheese mixtures. 

Among the spreads which I use for 
making the new t of sandwiches are 
the following. The garnitures may be 
varied as the homemaker sees fit: 


Date Delight 


1 cupful of mashed dates 1% lemon 
\% cupful of butter 


Mix the dates and butter with the 
juice of the lemon. Mash together to form 
a paste. Spread thickly on bread or 
salt wafers. Garnish with nutmeats. 


Cheese Treat 


ij cupful of cheese 4 cupful of tart jelly 
cupful of butter 


Use grated American cheese and mix 
to a paste with the butter. Spread on the 
sandwiches and garnish with bits of jelly. 

Sardine Filling 

4 large sardines 2 teaspoonfuls of lemon 

4 cupful of butter juice 

Discard the skin and bones from the 
fish and mash the meat with the butter. 
Add the lemon juice and spread on the 
sandwiches. Garnish with circles or 
mounds of hard-cooked egg. If the yolk 
is used, rub it thru a sieve; the white may 
be chopped. A tiny piece of lemon or a 
thin slice of onion, sprinkled with chopped 
parsley, may be used as a garnish instead 
of the egg. 


Ham Filling 
1 cupful of ham \% cupful of horserad- 
4% cupful of butter ish 


The ham, which has been boiled, is 
forced thru a food chopper and mashed 
by being pounded on a board until it 
forms a paste. Mix with the butter and 
horseradish and spread on the sand- 
wiches. Garnish with parsley or slices of 
olives. 

Fruit Filling 

Y% cupful of figs \% cupful of peanut 

\% cupful of raisins butter 

2 tablespoonfuls of corn % teaspoonful of salt 

sirup 1 teaspoonful of lemon 
juice 

Force the figs and raisins thru a food 
chopper. Mix with the other ingredients 
and spread on the sandwiches. Garnish 
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with three raisins, arranged to resemble 
a three-leaf clover, or with nutmeats. 
Peanut Butter Filling 
1 cupful of peanut but- 1 cupful of banana pulp 
ter 1 lemon 
cupful of heavy cream 
cupful of hot water 


Mix the cream and hot water with the 
peanut butter. Then add the banana pulp 
which has been mixed with the juice of the 
lemon. Spread on the sandwiches. Gar- 
nish with candied fruit or bits of jelly. 

Tongue Sandwiches 
1 cupful of ground 1 pimento 
f salad 

rf gS - 2, 

Use cold boiled tongue. Chop the 
pickles and pimento and add to the 
ground meat. Moisten with the salad 
dressing. Spread on buttered slices of 
bread, and garnish with a flourish of 
mayonnaise or with capers. 

Fig Sandwiches 


cupful of figs 44 cupful of cream 
cupful walnut 1 tablespoonful of lem- 
meats on juice 


Force the figs and walnuts thru a food 
chopper and mix with the other in- 
pola Spread on toasted bread and 
garnish with nutmeats. 

Chicken Sandwiches 

Mince cold cooked chicken or put thru a 
food chopper. Moisten with salad dress- 
ing. Spread on buttered bread and gar- 
nish with chopped parsley, slices of 
olives, capers or bits of pimento. 

Pvcservedl Clniper Filling 

1g cupful of preserv \% cupful of cream 

eet ot walnut | a ieepoonful of lem 


on juice 
Chop the ginger fine. Add the chopped 
nutmeats, the cream and lemon juice. 
Spread on buttered bread and garnish 
with halves of nutmeats. 
Tuna Fish i 
Mince the fish fine with a silver fork 
moisten with mayonnaise and spread 
loosely on salt wafers or bread. Garnish 
with sprinklings of paprika or crisp and 
tender celery leaves. 
Fish Sandwiches 
Substitute lobster, crabmeat or shrimp 
for the tuna fish in the recipe for Tuna 
Fish Sandwiches. 
Cottage Cheese Filling 
Spread the buttered pieces of bread 
with seasoned cottage cheese. Garnish 
with a star cut from cooked beets or with 
a bit of strawberry preserves. 
Chicken Salad Filling 
1 cupful of cooked chicken 4 olives 
3 cupful of celery Mayonnaise 
Force the chicken, celery and olives 
thru the food chopper. Moisten with 
mayonnaise and spread on buttered 
slices of bread. Garnish with capers or 
tiny balls of cream or cottage cheese 
dusted generously with paprika. 
Honey and Nut Sandwiches 
Use English walnuts. Put them thru a 
food chopper, mix to a paste with honey 
spread on buttered slices of bread an 
garnish with a maraschino cherry. 
Liver Sandwiches 
Cook the liver by simmering in a little 
water until it is very tender. Then force 
- thru the food chopper, discarding all por- 
tions that are stringy. Rub to a paste ina 


mixing bowl with a spoon. To 1 cupful 
of the liver paste add 14 teaspoonful of 


salt, 14 teaspoonful of celery salt, 1 table- 
spoonful of melted butter, 3 tablespoon- 
fuls of tomato catsup or chili sauce and 1 
pee es of — | — Spread on 

strips of bread and garnish with 
slices of stuffed olives. 
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Soasting 


The beauty burned into Associa- 
tion Tiles cannot fade. Their 
colors are never changed by sun- 
light, weather or time. 

Tile is more than a material of lasting charm. 
It is a material of Jasting service. It retains | modern—nothing else adds in equal 

its youth in appearance and condition; is portion to the real estate value of the 
easily cleaned—requires no refinishing— property. 

is actually economical even for the small Let us send you a free copy of the Beauti- 
house. ful Association Tiles booklet. 


ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 


Beaver Fatts, Pa. 


Every home is better when it has 
Association Tiles, and will sell 
or rent for more money. 


Tiles are a real investment. Noth- 
ing else is so helpful in making a house 


1048 SeventH AVENUE 


OLEAN TILE CO., Olesa, N. ¥. 
PERTH AMBOY TILE WORKS, Perth Amboy,N. J. 
THE C. PARDEE WORKS, Perch Amboy, N J. 
CAMBRIDGE TILE MFG. CO., Covington, Ky. UNITED STATES ENCAUSTIC TILE WORKS, lndisaspolia, lad, 
GRUEBY FAIENCE & TILE CO., Perch Amboy,N J. TILE CO., Wheeling, W. Va. 


&E ASSOCIATION TILES 


Ohio MATAWAN TILE ©O., Matewsa, NJ. 
MOSAIC TILE CO., Zanesville, Ohio 
NATIONAL TILE CO., Anderson, lad. 

OLD BRIDGE E. B. & TILE CO., Old Bridge, N. J. 


























Have SOFT WA Without 

: about this con =r " — 

Ei iakemiaoonines | | 
ae Fresh Water 









SOFTENER 


—makes well water softer than rain water as fast as you can 
draw it from the faucet. Just flowing through Softener takes out 
all hardness. No pameemae waitingfor cain podarty rect washi 
P= stent arb pentine= saving labor. ’ we athe or mame pteamrey mo 
connected to your water pipes without plum 8 telp. i 
} Down ¢5 Gown and give youa whole rf the balance of eur 

low factorpprice in convenient monthly payments. Write for Pree Circular today. 
CHAMPION WATER SOFTENER CO., Dept. p 189 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIL, 

























MAKE HANDSOME HANDBAGS | WWHIY VVRINKLES? 

stort A ae ee Se , A FREE Booklet 

rsh, Mapa Ronee lS me menee | Sorrace sx. AQO'S LEAVES 3. caste 
REDDY RUBBER CO. Eg write for of the ckia, 





ELEANOR ROE, Madison Theatre Bidg., DETROIT, MICH. 
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The vanity set (pattern No. 244) consists of one 
piece 16x5 incheg, shown just above, and two 
ovals, 81x13 inches, illustrated at right 
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a 


ee Ne we ¢ 
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Illustrated below is an attractive design fora luncheon set. 
Transfer pattern No. 243, blue, 30 cents, supplies motifs for 
one runner and four plate mats. Runner and one plate mat 


. : . et ae al 
< Pee ee 





Address all orders and needlework inquiries 
to Mrs. Bennie Hall, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines, lowa 




















Designed especially for the summer bedroom, 
but equally appropriate for all seasons of the 
year is the dainty set illustrated above and 
at left. It consists of a three-piece vanity 
set and a large cushion to match. Pattern 
No. 244, blue, 20 cents, supplies motifs and 
cutting outlines for the vanity set shown 
above. Floss and needle for vanity set will 
be sent for 50 cents additional. Transfer 
pattern No. 245, blue, 20 cents, gives design 
for cushion illustrated at left. Floss to em- 
broider cushion according to instructions on 
opposite page, 50 cents additional. The pieces 
illustrated are made on sheer white organdie 
and placed over rose colored sateen 


are shown in illustration. Floss to embroider set, also a needle 
in correct sise, will be supplied for 75 cents. The photo- 
graph shows the simplicity of the embroidery rather clearly 
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Begin (Christmas “Work 





“Hip Sing,” the convenient 
nary pincusbion 


These and many other 
practical designs for gifts 
and bazar work areshown 
in our new Sewing Book 
No. 15 with pattern sheet 
for 5 of the most attractive 
articles. eee made or 





“Pretty Polly,” 
an ingenious 
sewing case 





Send 10 cents in stamps 


for book and three-yard sam sample in fast color 
percale in an one of th- foi 

ing coforss ‘2 sllow Peach, se 

Navy. Lavender, id Rose, Pink, 

Copenhagen fcseda, Brows, Black 


Wm. E. Wright & Sons Co. 





Dept. 596 Orange, N. J. 


















BETTER RUGS 


FROM YOUR 


OLD MATERIALS 


For Less Money 


ANY COLOR 
Regardless of the colors 
in your materials 









Mulberry, Brown, 


SENT FREE Bs 


ae 
tual colors. 











Jiffy Table 


Ideal for porch, room 
ptacein heme. Point itpouccelt, 





(Garden & Home 26 in. 
24th & **O”’, Lincoln, Nebr. 16 in. 











All Wool Yarn for Sale 


from manufacturer at bargain. Samples free. 
H. A. BARTLETT, Dept, C, HARMONY, MAINE 
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Needlework Directions 


(To accompany designs shown opposite) 
OTHING is more attractive for the 
bedroom in summer—and winter, 
too, for that matter—than a dainty set 
made of some sheer material such as 
organdie or lawn posed over a foundation 
of colored sateen. 

The pretty set featured this month 
is made on a background of sheer or- 
gandie and consists of an oval cushion 
and a t piece vanity set. Transfer 
-pattern No. 244, blue, 20 cents, supplies 
designs for dresser set, pattern No. 245 
providing design for cushion. 

To make the cushion you will require 
first a foundation pillow covered with 
sateen or silk in the color of your choice. 
Oval cushion foundations are to be had 
in the shops at very reasonable prices, or 
they can be made at home at a nominal 
cost. The embroidered top is merely an 
oval piece finished with lace edge and 
tacked in place. The edges of oval are 
hemstitched and the lace whi pped to the 
hemstitched edge. The hemstitching may 
be omitted if preferred. It is suggested 
simply because it is one of the easiest 
ways of finishing curved edges to which 
lace is to be whipped. 

For the pieces illustrated Val lace about 
one and one-half inches wide is used as a 
finish. Rose sateen is used for the founda- 
tion. 

To embroider cushion: Use deep blue 
floss in outline stitch to make the checked 
background at outer edge. Use from 
three to six strands in needle. Single 
stitches, lazy daisies, and heavy French 
knots make the flowers, the colors of 
end are rose, pink, lavender and 
om The centers are alternately 

lade i and gold. Six strands in needle for 
flowers, leaves and stems. Green floss, of 
course, makes the stems which are done 
in outline, and the leaves which are 
carried out in lazy daisy stitches. The 
oval for cushion measures 14x20 inches 
complete without the lace edge. 

Other materials suggested are lawn, 
linen and cross barred muslin. Heavy 
material may be substituted if desired. 

The vanity set that matches cushion 
has three pieces, two that measure 814x13 
inches complete without lace and one 
that measures 16x5 inches. This set ir 
also very attractive for the buffet, while 
the separate pieces may serve as center- 
pieces on end table, telephone stand, etc. 


"THE same colors, the same method of 
stitchery, as those mentioned above for 
cushion are used for the vanity set, with 
the exception that fewer strands of floss 
are used in the needle. Three or four are 
quite sufficient for the outline, using six 
for the lazy daisies and French knots. 
Do not try to embroider thru the 
foundation material. The embroidery 
is done before the pieces are placed on 
the foundation. Edges are finished with 
hemstitching and Val lace. Heavy linen 
may be used with equally charming 
effect in which case, however, the sateen 
foundation is omitted. 
' Transfer pattern No. 244 supplies de- 
signs for three-piece set. Floss to em- 
broider set, 50 cents; floss to embroider 
cushion, 50 cents. Needles are included 
with all floss orders. If you wish to carry 
out a color scheme other than the one 
indicated, please mention this in your 
order. The set is lovely carried out in 
lavender, gold, blue, as well as pink and 







QUICKLY 
-with Rutland 
Patching Plas- 
ter. It comes 
all ready to 
use. You just add water. It does 
not dry or “‘set’’ instantly, so you 
can a perfect patch. 


The patch will be permanent, too. 
Rutland Patching Plaster does not 
shrink as plaster of paris shrinks. 
It will not crack, crumble or fall 
out. You can paint or paper over 
it without shellacing and the patch 
will not “‘spot”’ 








ugh. Other Uses 
Paint, wall-pap- 
er, and hard- Mending stucco 


stores sell or cement walls 


it. If your deal- 
erhasn’tit, mail 
coupon for 2% 


Pointing brick 
work ’ 
Ae a mortar to 


hold loose tiles in 


Ib. carton. Pay Leahoaie tale i 
floors 


the postman 30 
cents plus t- 
age. Rutland 
Fire Clay Co., 
Dept. J15, Rut- 
land, Vermont. 
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Patching Plaster 
| 











Send me 2% Ib. carton “al f Rutland Patching 
I Plaster. | 
EE eee | 
MED GS 6 GAs O66 0b dy ee db age copocgedesices 
poe ot Mo tihatees 6 ap aebbenennae il 


|_My dealer's name... 0.2. oe 














Hang Pictures the Easy 
and Artistic Way 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
For Heavy Pictures 
Sfoare Push-less Hangers 
cientifically Secure Safety 
















Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 























Laborless 


~and safer 


Tue toilet bowl must be kept 
sanitary. It is dangerous to 
neglect it. But there is no need 
to resort to old-fashioned scour- 
ing and scrubbing. Sani-Flush 
keeps the toilet bow! glistening 
white. It eliminates all the work. 
And it does a more thorough job 
because it cleans the hidden trap 
which no brush can reach. 

All you need do is to sprinkle 
Sani-Flush in the bowl. Follow 
the directions. Then flush. You 
will see every mark, stain, in- 
crustation vanish. Foul odors 
disappear. 

Sani-Flush is a necessity in 
every home. Keep it always 
handy in the bathroom. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new con- 
wenient _ steng 1 can at your 
grocery, drug or hardware store, 
or send 25c for a full-size can. 
30¢ in Far West. 35c in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


tog UE Par 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycrenic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 





























Frederick Herrschn 
6628 South Ashland eonen Baek 


Est. 1899 
, CHICAGO 











AmazingNewOffer 


and new low prices on the famous 
( owan Martha Washington Sewing 


h. Large table. Invisible hinges. 


Adjust ble spool 


Deep 


rods. 
pockets and trav. Free trial and 
then ONLY a dollar down an:! the 


delivery tool oe 
catalog showing different styles and 
comry lete prices. 
CAT. Cowan Cabinet Co., 843 Rush 
St., Chicago, lilinois. 
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rose. It makes a delightful gift for the 
bride-to-be. 

Luncheon sets of fine white linen with 
embroideries in white or carefully blended 
colors are in order at all seasons of the 
year. This month we are featuring an 
attractive set in a graceful wisteria 
design. 

The set may consist of large square 
and mats or, as in the illustration, runner 
and mats. The pieces may measure any 


_desired size. In this instance the runner 


measures 17 inches by 1% yards; the 
mats, 11x17 inches. 

Fine Irish linen is used as a background 
and the edges may be hemstitched and 
left plain or finished with linen lace. Any 
other fairly heavy material may be 
substituted. This set is especially inter- 
esting made up on lemon yellow round 
thread cotton. 

Purple and lavender French knots, 
using six strands in the needle, make the 
blossoms. The stems are brown outline, 
the leaves and runners green lazy daisy 
stitches and outline respectively. 

Transfer pattern No. 243, blue, 30 
cents, provides motifs for runner and 
four mats. Floss to embroider will be 
sent for 75 cents additional. 





Deliciously Cutting the Meat 
Bill 
Continued from page 78 


but less fortunate mortals can get very 
good results with a mere pint of cream, 
or even of rich miJk. If at the end of the 
cooking the steak has not absorbed the 
full amount of cream, it can be made into 
a delicious gravy by adding thickening 
(if necessary) made with additional cream 
or 
Casserole Steak 

Chop the desired quantity of round 
steak into three-quarter inch cubes. Fry 
these quickly in butter, in a hot frying 

an to sear in the juices. Remove prompt- 
y when seared, and place in the bottom of 
a casserole. Add salt and pepper, Place 
upon the layer of meat a layer of finely 
cut onions, carrots, and celery, the quan- 
tity depending somewhat upon the 
quantity of meat, but principally upon 
the number of people to be served and 
the extent of their love for onions. Salt 
and pepper again. Over the whole empty 
a medium-sized can of tomatoes mixed 
with a teaspoonful of sugar. Bake slowly 
for two hours at 300 degrees. 
Tuscan Steak 

Tuscan Steak, named thus in Italian 
fashion because of its macaroni content 
is one of the most tempting of the roun 
steak achievements. To 2 cupfuls of 
spaghetti boiled in salted water, add 144 
pounds of ground round steak, 1 medium 
onion cut fine, and 4 medium-sized stalks 
of celery. Mix, season with salt and 
pepper, and place in a casserole or baking 
dish. Cover with a medium-sized can of 
tomatoes. Cook in a slow oven (300 de- 
grees) one hour. 

Hamburg Croquettes 

Rivaling “Pan Broiled Round Steak” 

in simplicity-of preparation are the ham- 


-burg croquettes, tho to be sure these can 


be made more or less elaborately. The 
simplest are those to whose ground raw 
meat are added only salt and pepper, and 
which are then shaped ever so lightly 
with the hands (“lightly” in order not to 
make them solid), and browned quickly 
in butter in a hot pan if wanted rare, and 
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your home 


more attractive 





It’s easy toskillfully make beau- 
tiful things—attractive book 
shelves, trays; Gesso-clay nov- 
elties; colorful glass; book-ends, 
oor stops; smart new scarfs, 
curtains, runners; the always-delight- 
ful parchment shades; gay lacquered 
china-and many other things just new. 
The decorating is simplified, and your 
work made more artistic, with Prof. 
Hibbard’s “Oriental Lacquers” and 
his new “French Fabric Paints”—dry 
in 10 or 15 minutes. No experience 
needed; nolessons to study! We make 
things easy and furnish designs, ma- 
teri colors and instructions. 
Revised, enlarged Instruction Book 
tells how to decorate wood, china, 
glass, iron, fabrics, parchments—how 
to do it easily, skillfully, quickly. 
ee yt $1.00. Order now at 50c. 
—yust half-price! 
The 1927 Yearbook (84 pages pro- 
fusely illustrated) tells all about the 
newest, loveliest things—and at such 
low prices! 
Send today. Yearbook is FREE; In- 
struction Book only 50c. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
Dept. 13 
913 Van Buren St., Chicago 


sant a towel that 
iry longer and makes 
i china sparkle, 


a bit of lint, use 
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Without Coal or Wood 
New remarkable invention does away 
with coal or wood. pad Le 
and labor. Simply sets in ; of 
any range, heating stove or furnace. 
heat 


urner on 1 
pny oil. Gives three times 
coal. to install and 


HEAT WITH COMFORT 


money-back guarantee. 30 
days’ free trial. Special low 
to first user in each lo- 


Agen:s: Write for sample of- 


fer and terrivery. 
OKAY MFG. CO., Dept. 195, East St. Louis, IM. 











ATHING OF BEAUTY 


is a flawless skin. Take care of 


it by daily use of the right soap— 


Resinol 
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ATLANTIC CITY 


In the very Center of Things 
On the Beach and the Boardwa 


Long favored for the ease and com- 
leteness with which they extend their 
riendly hospitality to those seeking 
comfort, pleasure or rest by the sea. 


American Plan Only. 
Always Open 
*‘Dual-Trio” Radio Concerts Tuesday 
evenings. Tune in on WPG at 9. 
Illustrated folder and rates on request. 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 

















Hot Water Everywhere 


with a 


“HOLYOKE” KEROSENE 
HOT WATER HEATER 























Supplies hot water for kitchen, laun- 
dry andbath. Attaches to regularrange 
boiler without disturbing connections. 

Write for Free Booklet No. 11, Hot Water 
in the Home. Give name of your plumber. 


HOLYOKE HEATER Co. 
MASS. 


HOLYOKE . 














BIRD MANNA 


Makes Canaries Si 
restores their health 
th "Tis the 
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in a moderately hot pan for a longer time 
if wanted well done. The croquettes are 
more delicious to some folks if chopped 
onion is added. Personally I like a raw 
egg beaten thru them, and some cracker 
crumbs. I like, too, these hamburg 
croquettes with mashed potato as well as 
egg added to them, but in such instance 
no onion. These potato croquettes are 
additionally tempting to my round-steak- 
loving palate when they are dipped in egg 
and cracker dust and fried ever so slowly 
to a golden brown. 
The Dignified “Meat Loaf” 

The meat loaf embodies the round steak 
in its most pretentious (and some folks 
think most delicious) style. Often it acts 
as a dignified substitute for the Sunday 
roast itself. A nice thing about it, aside 
from its tastiness, is that it is easily and 
quickly prepared. Have the butcher 
grind two pounds of round steak with half 
a pound of fresh, fat pork. Proceed to 
mix this ground meat with a beaten egg, 
several crumbled crackers (from four to 
eight), from half tu a whole green pepper 
(according to taste) salt, pepper, and one 
medium-sized onion, both green pepper 
and onion being chopped fine. A table- 
spoonful of chopped parsley gives an 
extra flick to the flavor, as do also several 
strips of bacon laid across the top when 
the loaf is about to enter the oven. Be- 
ware of packing the loaf too closely when 
molding it. Add water only if necessary. 
Bake in a double roaster from three- 
quarters of an hour to one hour and a 
quarter, according to preference and size 
of loaf. Slow oven (300 degrees) is best. 

Savory Hash 

And then, if you are informal enough 
to like a gravied hash (you may place it 
upon toast if the concoction in its 


original state makes too undignified a: 


breakfast or Juncheon dish) you will | 
enjoy ground round stesk made into a | 
gravied or savory hash. Cover a pound | 


of ground round steak, 1 chopped onion, 
ue 4 medium-sized, diced potatoes 
(sprinkled with salt and pepper and pos- 
sibly a pinch of sweet marjoram) with 
water, the whole being placed in a heavy 
iron frying pan.Cook slowly, covered, for 
from three-quarters of an hour to the full 
sixty minutes. Thicken with flour and 
water, cook ten minutes longer and serve. 
You will try it again. 
Noodles With Hamburger 

Make noodles with three eggs well 
beaten, adding 14 teaspoonful of salt and 
enough flour to make a stiff dough. Roll 
the dough thin and let it dry. Roll up 
and cut very fine. Boil noodles for a few 
minutes in hot water to which a Jittle 
salt has been added. Fry until brown 1 
pound of hamburger in butter, adding 
salt, pepper, onions and celery. Mix 1 
can of tomato soup and 1 can of water 
with this, then add the drained noodles 
and finish cooking. 
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Keep Out Cold 


with 


WEATHERSTRIP 


Demand 


the Genuine 
Imitations are not sat- 


isfactory. The name 
“Home Comfort” is 
embossed on the 
tacking lap. 


you can apply this strip yourself—simp- 

ly tack it on. few hours easy work 
applying Home Comfort Weatherstrip will 
make your doors and windows weathertight, 
waterproof, dustproof and noiseless. There’s 
no sawing or mitering; only tool needed is 
a tack hammer; no taking down of doors 
or windows. Your home will be more com- 
fortable and tests prove it will save from 
20% to 40% fuel. 


Home Comfort Weatherstrip is a resilient 
cushion strip that makes door and window 
contacts noiseless, dustproof and .weather- 
tight. It comes in continuous lengths on a 
reel, so there is no wast¢in left-aver pieces. 
Contains no wood or metal; cannot break 
or rust; is moth and vefmin- proof Your 
hardware dealer will cut*off the exact foot- 
age you need. Average window. or door re- 
quires about 20 feet. Including enamel 
tacks to match, the maroon retails for 8¢ 
per foot; the white, 10c. 


If your dealer does not have it, 
order direct, mentioning his name. 


E. J. WIRFS ORGANIZATION 
125 South 17th St. St. Louis, Mo, 














What are your Sewaée 
Disposal Problems? 


8 a i 
values with these quality equipments. 


Septic Tanks 








Any System 
write for San Bovip tidom and free plan 
sheets. G us the 


of your and 
Seo clos of Ban Baul ‘Weserlons Tediete, 
Chemica) Toilet Corperation 


843 Free Street 
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Save “‘The pT reed 
You Would Not Miss’’ | 


UNCLE SAM’S REGISTERIN 








134 Ibs. 
i 869 Brcadw 


& ADDING SAVINGS BANK 
REGISTERS EACH DEPOSIT 
(ringing bell) 

TOTALS THE DEPOSITS 
LOCKS AUTOMATICALLY 


OPENS AUTOMATICALLY 
Substantially built of Cold Rolled Steel, Beautifully 
Ornamented and Finished. 





ot, missed: wets money wou 
mot miss’’ and watch it ES silk 
pe i i - oe. 





An ight. “UNCLE 
RiGistEniNa a ADDING 


BANK is velous toy. It rings t 
the smecnt aad shows the vol, 


Get 
help hiss Lore Rabie of that 
Ask Your Dealer for——=— 
UNCLE SAM'S REGISTERING 
& ADDING SAVINGS BANK 
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The Durable Toy & Novelty Co. 
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Breacway. Wew Worm City 
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| § City, 
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Dealer s Name 
a a ell 














Thousands 


of Dollars 
Every Year 


—Won’t you take a share of it? 


Every year we are paying 
thousands. of dollars to men 
and women—dollars paid in 
return for pleasant, dignified 
work done in spare time. 

Why don’t you take a share of 
this money? You can earn $20 
to$50 and more a month. Ask 
us for the details of our simple 
plan. Just use the coupon. 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 
1751 Locust St. 


MAIL COUPON AT ONCE 


Des Moines, lowa 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS. 
1751 Locust St., Des Moines, lowa 
I would like to know more about your plan 


for making extra money. Please tell me 
about it, without obligating me in any way. | 
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The Last Fruits of the Garden 


| Continued from page 79 


dressing to moisten well, hea 
lettuce, sprinkle with chop 
serve. It is delicious. 


Beet Salad.—Fill lettuce cups with 
diced cooked beets moistened well with 
mayonnaise or French dressing. Garnish 
with pickled nasturtiunr seeds (collect 
from garden while still green in the fall, 
pour boiling spiced vinegar over and 
can), halved pimento olives or capers; or 
rice a hard-cooked egg over all. 


October Vegetable Soup.-Combine lat- 
ticed carrots and turnips, sliced onion, 
slivered string beans, lima or sieva beans, 
in any liked proportion; add a diced 
sweet pepper, two stalks of celery, sliced, 
a quart of cut-up tomatoes and a pint of 
water. Add one teaspoonful of salt for 
two quarts or so of soup, a saltspoonful of 
pepper, a tablespoonful of sugar; simmer 
about two hours, stirring carefully once 
in a while; the addition of two or three 
bouillon cubes is a great improvement, 
altho the soup is very nice without. Half 
an hour before serving add two diced 
peererss and put on a butterball at the 

t. 

Spinach and Mushrooms.—Cook spin- 
ach, mince finely, season with salt and 
liberal butter, and press in a buttered 

i 6 mold; keep hot. When served un- 
mold on a hot serving dish and fill center 
with creamed mushrooms. This makes a 
eo a dish. To make the 

ms, peel, then break 
in seo slicing stems, and cook eight 
minutes in two tablespoonfuls each of 
butter and cream; add more cream or top 
milk and thicken with equal parts of 
butter and flour melted together. About 
two scant teaspoonfuls of each will thick- 
en a cupful of liquid. Half a pound of 
mushrooms will be about right. Meadow 
cape = Fn 0s hen = have - 

ve peels and tough parts o 

stems of purchased mushrooms for cream 
soup next day. 

Buttered Spinach.—Cook spinach, drain 
thoroly, chop finely, add salt to taste 
and place in a hot round dish. Make a 
well in the middle, and into it put two 
tablespoonfuls of butter which will melt. 
Garnish with a ring of sliced hard-cooked 
eggs around the edge, and serve all very 
hot. See that each portion receives its 
share of melted butter. 

Cauliflower and Hollandaise——Cook a 
fine cauliflower until tender, place on a 
hot serving dish, surround with a ring of 
any small vegetables i in season, and just 
before serving cover with mock Holland- 
aise sauce. y nice cream sauce, flav- 
ored to taste with lemon juice at last 
minute and poured over the beaten yolks 
of an egg or two, makes a sufficiently 
rich Hollandaise for this dish. A generous 
quantity should be used. 


Red Pepper Relish.—Over twelve each 
of red and green sweet peppers and 
twelve onions, all chopped coarsely, pour 
boiling water, Jet stand five minutes, 
drain, and repeat. Place in a large sauce- 
pan, add a quart of vinegar, two table- 
spoonfuls of salt, one pint of light brown 
sugar; cook twenty minutes after it be- 
gins to boil, and can, boiling, in pint jars. 

Concordia Picalilli—Put thru the meat 
chopper half a peck each of partly ri 
and green tomatoes (or all green can be 
used). Add ten sweet peppers, half green 
and half red, and ten medium-sized 


on crisp 
nuts and 
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Old methods of drawing and carrying water 
are too slow and too expensive. Today fresh 
running water under pressure is a necessity. A 
Hoosier Water Service offers an ample supply 
for every home and garden purpose. Uses any 
power available and any source of supply. 
Protected inside and out by the famous Gal- 
vazink coating. 
FREE BOOK. 

“How To Have Running Water"—s 
book that is yours for the asking 
FLINT & WALLING MFG. Se 

32 Oak St. Kendallville, Ind. 


GalVAZIn« 


WATER "SYSTEMS 


# HS OSIERS 











SAVE FUEL — Save 
Doors —Save Labor. 


the house warm this winter; protect the 
at oe soe aoa make a fine storm 
shelter out of your 


Cover-It 


for years. 
up, comes down 
in @ minute. 


w. Attract- 
fre heal end 
overall men- 
sions of screen 
door frames and 
ask for special 
low price. 











Used the World over, for many 
sate, ance ond etn Fhe F 
me dines 
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Protet YOUR HOME 


from loss by fire, lightning and 
weather, by using 


KEYSTONE 


Rust ees Copper Steel 


S 





heets 


AND ROOFING TIN PLATES 


This copper steel alloy material 
KEYSTONE assures you more enduring sheet 
metal work, and gives superior 





¢ v S - : 
pen ott™ service and satisfaction for roof: 


ing, spouting, gutters, metal lath, 
cornices, and similar uses—new 
construction or repairs. 


Apollo-Keystone Galvanized Sheets 
resist rust and give added permanence 
to all galvanized sheet metal work. 


Keystone Copper Steel Roofing Tin 
Plates offer unexcelled protection. 


Insist upon Keystone quality; it en- 
hances your property and seves the 
home owner worry and expense. Sold 
by leading metal merchants. Used by 
particular roofers and metal workers. 
Send for our Facts booklet — it tells 
some interesting facts about sheet metal that endures. 
This Company manufactutes a complete line of high 
@rade Steet SHeets and TIN Pvares for all purposes. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, 
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"The New t emma 
cura 
snovi ng Stick 


For Tender Faces 
EMOLLIENT MEDICINAL ANTISEPTIC 











Beautify Homes-Make Money 
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onions, these also put thru the meat 
ws add one cupful of salt, and let 
stand overnight. : 
add two quarts of vinegar, three cupfuls 

of brown sugar to each quart, one tea- 
spoonful of m ustard, one tablespoonful 
each of whole cloves, stick cinnamon, and 
whole allspice and cook half an hour’ Llike 
to add also two or three stalks of eélery 
chopped. If you do not like as sweet a 
pickle scant the sugar; this makes it as 
my own family likes it. A tablespoonful 
or two, drained, makes a splendid tartar 
sauce if added to thick mayonnaise. It 
also is a piquant addition to many sand- 
wich fillings, especially to tutia or salmon 
paste. 

Squash Soup.—To one quart of thin 
cream sauce in the double boiler add one 
cupful of cooked and sifted fine squash, 
beat with the egg beater and add a little 
cream or top milk to make of the con- 
sistency you like best. Season highly with 
a bit of sugar, salt, a dash of cayenne, 
half a saltspoonful of ginger, a teaspoon- 
ful of grated onion, a few drops of lemon 
juice; cook ten minutes, whip again with 
the egg beater and serve in cups with a 
teaspoonful of whipped cream on each 
cup. Cooked carrot, rubbed thru a sieve, 
may be substitutéd for the squash, mak- 
ing carrot soup. 

Mock Croquettes of Turnip.—Dip half- 
inch slices of cooked turnip first in 
seasoned beaten egg to which have been 
added two or three tablespoonfuls of cold 
water, then in fine crumbs, and saute 
richly in any nice fat. Use as a garnish. 

Peach Cake.—To two cupfuls of sifted 
flour add salt, two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, and half a cupful of sugar. Mix 
one well-beaten egg with three table- 
spoonfuls of mel butter and three- 
fourths cupful of milk and cut it into the 
dry mixture; add a few drops of almond 
extract and spread in a well-buttered 
cake pan. Over the top arrange peaches 
peeled and perineratin 3 pressing them 
slightly into the dough in rows; sprinkle 
with sugar, and bake. Serve hot with 
cream and sugar or sauce. 

Stuffed Melons.—Fill chilled halves of 
small sweet melons with a macedoine ,of 
fruit — sliced pears, peaches, seeded 
grapes, oranges, bananas — anything con- 
venient and in season. Sprinkle with 
sugar and serve all very cold. 


Apple Shortcake—Bake rich baking 
powder = a round pan in two thin 
layers, brushing the lower with melted 
butter before laying on the top. Keep 
hot. To serve, lift top and fill with hot 
strained applesauce made from unpeeled 
red-skinned apples, liberally sweetened 
and flavored with butter and a little 
lemon juice if liked. Put more of the 
sauce on top and cover with stiffly 
whipped cream. This is very nice without 
a The sauce should not be too 
thin. 

Baked Quinces.—Bake ri uinces 
slowly until perfectly soft Phas el in a 
little heavy sirup,! basting occasionally 
with the sirup and turning once. Serve 
warm with sugar and cream, for break- 
fast or dessert. 

Deep Apple Pie.—Fill a deep baking 
dish with quartered apples, add. sugar 
generously, dots of butter,’and two or 
> at gy ry 3 py Brg: to 
8 steam. ver with a pas 
crust and bake slowly until crust pd 
rich brown and apples soft. (Lift top to 
see.) Serve warm with cheese and cream. 


ext morning drain, |- 





Extra washing help! 
Plenty of dirt-loosening 
naptha and unusually 
good soap, work- 
ing together, make 
Fels-Naptha different 
from any other soap in 
any shape or form! 
You can tell by the 
clean naptha smell! 


Quick, safe, thorough 
help—extra help you can 
get only in Fels-Naptha! 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha— 
or will get it for you 




















Thermos bottles 
nce bottles keen things hot by preventing the heat trom 


Cabot’s 
Heat-Insulating 
**Quilt’’ 


keeps houses warm in the same way. “Quilt” is not a mere felt or 
paper. It is « scientific insulator—e , flexible cushion of dead 
air spacee—and one layer is as warm as 28 to @ lagers of comm 


” eave bout one-third of your coal bill. It laste as 
, and saves you money and keeps you com- 



































‘fhis is most delicious. 


ASEMI-ANNUAL soetontion of 
NO-BLUR on your windshield will 
enable you to enjoy the safety and 
convenience of clear vision through 
TIRE wi i i 


oad a 
....Will not wear or weet of. 
A quality product thatis being wel- 
comed by motorists everyw 
size sufficient to last 
life of yourcar. Price $1.00 at your 
dealers or sent tpaid direct. 
Results guaran 
STANDARD SALES CO. 
Dept. B Memphis, Tenn. 












Gives New Beauty 


Better Homes and Gardens 


To The Valuable Old Home 


Rea the association of sentiment and tradition of 
“a but staunchly built home by modernizin 
it with EATHERBEST Stained Shingles on roof an 


sidew 


WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles over old siding will cost only a 
little, if any, more than a good repair or repainting job. The ad- 
dition of an enclosed porch and an outdoor sleeping room adds 
modern comfort to the house and increases its value. 
WEATHERBEST Stained Shingle roof of color to harmonize with 
sidewalls and its surroundings will give another lifetime.of service. 


WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co., Inc. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Western Plani—St. Paul, Minn. 
Distributing Warehouses in Leading Centers 


1009 Island Street, 





WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE CoO., Inc. 


Island Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Brees send without cost 





1 Weattrtest | 


STAINED-SHINGLES 
For Roors ANd Siwe-Wais 


NS DR AGS Ne SOE 


A new 





Whether you build a new, or 
——— an old home, write for 


showing different WearTurrsest 
cater treatments on modern homes 

booklet “‘Making Old Houses 
into Charming Homes”. Use 
coupon. 








0 Booklet ‘‘Making Old Houses into Charming Homes”’ 


©) Portfolio of Color Photogravures 
(1) Color Samples 


Name 
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NO MORE FIRES 


NO OUBLE AND ~PENS 

FROM MY SHEET METAL FURNACE PIPES! 
FA 

‘il do away with the troubles of shee 





tion for energet- 


ic agents--write} 





for descriptive literature 
= now for deer Co., Dept. A, 

CAST IRON 
FURNACE PIPE 


FAULTLESS 








iow Edition! 30 Tra on feeding, rearing 
of chicks, — LA te ete. Tells ew to keep chick- 
hem pay. Whether a nner or 


to you. 
pay postage. 
THE G. E. CONKEY CO. 6578 Breadway, Cleveland, Ohie 





WHITE Leghorn Hens and Males 
now half priee. Thousands of laying Pullets. 
Big discount on Shite and Eggs. Tra |, ped! foun- 
<< stock, eae re. Winners at 16 egg contests. talog 

special price bullecin ree. I ship C.O.D. and guarantee satisfaction 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


CEORGE B. FERRIS, 946 Union, 





















By RIGHT FEEDING 


g canaries need a balanced 
to preserve their voices, 
Keep your bird | a happy 






chen 
sheaieg ieee 
or 
mt 
DBRame 


ne 





FEED THEM . 


and they will visit me every day during 
the winter. Th = os Poowins Station 
delivered anyw' the United 
States for cay re to." The weather 
vane keeps station turned away from 
the wind. Interesting and attractive. 
Cataloy of Bird Houses and Garden Craft Furniture free- 


EXPRESS BODY CORPORATION, 41 Lake St., Crystal Lake, Ill, 


INSEE ROSES 


Our “New Guide to Ri Rose © Caltare™ for 1926 1926 
Autumn Edition, offers — 


putes. Hyacinths, Ra cissus, Creve, 
Send for free copy. Established 1850. 
The Dingee & Conard Co.,Box 1090, West Grove, Pa. 
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Building Healthy Bodies 


Continued from page 77 


clothes are removed for his bath, put him 
on his back or stomach upon a flat sur- 
face and let him stretch and wriggle for a 
few minutes. Keep increasing the time, 
until by the time he is three months old 
he may be spending from an hour to an 
hour and a half twice a day on the floor, 
with or without clothing according to the 
temperature. (The doctor says not to 
worry about drafts.) Give him one or two 

laythings and leave him alone, except 
foe a. ahocey word now and then. 

As soon as he is big enough to creep 
or to pull himself up, you can put him out 
in the yard by himself for a sun bath 
every morning and afternoon, the length 
of time to depend upon the weather. If 
the yard is not fenced, a wooden pen, 
ak should be at least ten feet square, 
will keep him in. Remember the impor- 
tant thing—he is to play in his own way. 
You are not to stay with him and tell him 
constantly what to do. If he should cry 
at being left alone, let him cry. He will 
soon begin to amuse himself. 
second battle is won. 


Your 


N too big for the pen, there will 

be a period of running away, but do 

not keep him in the house on that account. 
Again you will have to devote a period of 
time to going after him and bringing him 
back when he strays—usually it takes 
spankings to get the idea to him—but if 
you persist, he will pretty soon learn to 
stay within the legal fimite. He must also 
be taught to stay out of the street, and I 
believe it is legitimate and necessary in 
this connection to teach all children a 
deadly fear of being run over by auto- 
mobiles, the only fear I would sanction. 

The normal child can play outdoors in 
any weather except a blizzard or a cold 
rain. 

Companions in the outdoor play are 
essential to the best results. To mention 
only one advantage of companionship, 
two children will run and shout, exercis- 
ing every muscle of their bodies, where 
one is likely to sit quietly. Dr. Hill adds 
that such exercise, in the sunshine, is 
fully as effective for physical develop- 
ment as codliver oil, so let nothing stand 
in the way of it. 

I wish that every child might have a 
farm or at least an acreage to get his 
outdoor exercise in, but this is manifestly 
impossible, and many a healthy man and 
woman has been developed on a city lot. 
But summers at least in the country or 
mountains should be arranged for the 
child, whenever it is possible, as a neces- 
sity rather than a luxury. The long auto- 
mobile trip is in too many families re- 
placing the good old orthodox vacation 
on a farm, and it is likely to be a very bad 
thing for the children. They cannot get 
the right food or the right amount of 
sleep, the constant travel is hard on both 
eyes and nerves. (Dr. Hill says many a 
child has been ruined on a camping trip.) 
If you must take an automobile trip, 
better. far leave the smaller children 
quietly at home, or on a farm. Or at least 
only employ the car to get to some health- 
ful spot and then pitch your tent and 
stay awhile. 

It remains now to build the proper 
sleeping habits. The new baby sleep 
from twenty to twenty-two hours a day 
if he is allowed to—that is, if he is left in 
his bed and handled only when fed, 
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bathed and changed. ‘Hands off” at this 
period is your way of starting the third 
essential habit. After awhile he will have 
wakeful intervals during which he may be 
talked to and handled, but when the 
schedule calls for sleep, to bed he must 
g0 and be left alone until he has waked 


p again. 

"a the tiny baby may have his sepa- 
rate room. He can be put in bed, the 
light turned out and the door closed, and 
thus you save yourself many a weary 
argument in years to come. I should cer- 
tainly never start a new baby with a light 
in his room or outside it, or an open door, 
for thus you are equipping him with two 
bad, unnecessary habits. During nap 
times, the ordinary activities of the house- 
hold may be carried on, for the child of 
today will have to learn to sleep in spite 
of a certain amount of noise. 

Be absolutely inflexible about nap and 
bed times. If he takes a notion to howl, 
let him, as we have said before, howl. The 
comforting thing in habit training is that 
any child will abandon a course which 
proves to be fruitless. 

An ill child may ery at night. In that 
case, make him as comfortable as you 
can, but leave him when you see that 
your continued presence will do no good. 
When he begins to get well, he may cry 
to command your attention, but a night 
or two with no results will cure him. 


VEN tho we feel that we have been 
observing the rules outlined above, a 
small child may develop a tendency to be 
wakeful. The chances are ten to one that 
he has been too excited before going 7 
bed, probably romping rion ges ma 
shouting. If that is the case in your home, 
institute a quiet time after supper. Talk 
in whispers or in very low tomes. Ban 
rough games or excitement of any kind. 
Instead, read or tell a story, holding the 
child on your lap and speaking very 
softly. A warm bath after this will also 
have a soporific effect, the parent keeping 
everything as quiet as possible meanwhile. 
Put him in bed, give him water if he 
wishes it, supply any other legitimate 
wants, turn out the light and you may if 
you like, speaking very softly and monot- 
onously, tell another little story. Then 
go out and close the door and stay away. 
In extreme cases, a massage of the 
back has brought excellent results. The 
first night, one mother told me, she 
rubbed the child for an hour; the second 
night, fifteen minutes; and the third 
night, the child dropped to sleep as soon 
as the massage began. 
Bear in mind also that the child is en- 


’ titled every night to uninterrupted sleep 


in his own bed. You cannot take him to 
parties or movies and expect him to 
flourish. 

As the child gets older, be just as firm 
about naps and bedtimes as with the 
baby. Tho the pre-school child does not 
sleep in the daytime, put him to bed for 
two hours just the same. Children will 
go for a month without napping and then 
return to a regular two-hour sleep if they 
have been put to bed each day. I know 
youngsters of 8 and 9 whose parents in- 
sist that they take a nap Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons. Indeed we would all 
be better off if we rested after lunch. 

The early bedtime is just as important 
to the children up thru high school. Start 
him right in infancy, keep him to his 
regular hours, and no nerve specialist will 
ever get hold ‘of him. 
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CRANE-WARLO WATER SOFTENER 





touc o by hard ‘water 





Send foran inform- 
ing, illustrated book- 
let, A.D. 16. Itgives 
all the facts. 


Crane Co., 836 S. Micnican Ave., Curcaco, ILL. 


Please send me, without obligation, your booklet explain- 
ing the blessings of running soft water at every faucet. 


Name 


I your water supply is hard, the lime it contains is 
the chemical condiment that toughens your meats 
and impairs the flavor of your coffee. That same lime 
and magnesia hide the luster of your fine glassware, 
gray and harshen your linens, roughen your skin, 
and dull your hair. The simple, modern way to rid 
yourself of all these hard-water annoyances is to in- 
stall a Crane-Warlo water softener. Then you have 
glorious soft water at every faucet. The savings in 
soap alone practically repay your entire investment. 
So the luxury of ever-present soft water costs but little. 


CRANE 


CRANE Co., 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
Branches in all Principal Cities 








Street and No. 





City and State 














fst hed eee Wente — fergie it will 
eee e ast Searhces eect all open your 








pts Landscape + on ng ak Newark, N. Y. 








THIS WONDERFUL INVENTION 


converts any ordinary cook 
move pe cseeres range. OXO- 
from kerosene 










GLORIA LIGHT COMPANY 
104. N.MaySt., _- - __ Chicago, “Ills. 


BU iY T THE BEST 
Polen Chews. vein mn, Ney Yo 


riers, Setters, "Boston Terriers. Book- 
let on care of Dogs 50 cents. 


All our prices are reasonable. 


Maplewood Kennels, Box 430, Medway, Mass. 














new/ 


Big new im- 
provemen t 

in Colonial Fire- 
place Damper re- 
cognized for over 
twenty years with- 
out a rival. 


‘Colonial: Damper 


Rngeres right construction of the  Peamtose Throat 

—the vit. Ee. No qestinc. No _ to mar the 
met place. Lever Arm Operat- 
ice (patents applied ~~ works right in any 

Ft a in any design or construction of fireplace. 
Build your fireplace with a Cotonial Head and our 
Sates eee you won’t go wrang. Complete fire- 
mani grates, andirons, hoods, screens, etc. 





Catalog of fireplace d¢signs or setzlee complete fo 
place furnishings on r. gaan Sara ask 
eireular on New Colosial ead. rik ver Arm ~4 
rating Doyle ‘Style G) or bine lg » —— 
™ construction. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
4628 W. Roosevelt Rd Chicago, Ill. 
We carry no advertisements from firms 
we cannot recommend to you as being 

worthy of your patronage. F 
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anda Your. 
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~help you dive money/ 


PROVED merchandising methods now permit you to ob- 

tain home furnishings of highest quality at a distinct saving. 

Buy from your Naborhood Furniture Dealer; through him, 
‘ou can oe directly from our large wholesale displays of 
urniture and Floor Coverings or from our catalog. 

To visit our showrooms, ask your dealer fora Card of Intro- 
duction. The catalog is on file at your dealer's store. The Peck 
& Hills plan gives you a much larger selection and assures you 
the utmost in value. It is a service of economic advantage to 
all concerned—the manufacturers, the dealer and seunal 

If unable to get the card or see our catalog, write us for name of 
dealer who can serve you. ee: 

; kletB-10 which explains this money savin, oO 
etantitiee fou asad lop Ge correct care of Gm. gf ee 
nearest house. 


aborhood Furniture Dealer 





ROCBOND 
Economical 
Homes 


Character, individuality, endur- 
ance, fire-safety, weatherproof- 
ness, insulation and low cost are 
all secured by the use of Rocbond 
—a Plastic Magnesia Stucco— 
applied to masonry or wood 
frame, on new or old houses. 


The modest home may now be 
given the artistic color and tex- 
ture finishes that lend Old 
World charm to modern con- 
struction. 


Descriptive booklet sent free if 
you give us the name of your 
local building supply dealer. 


The ROCBOND Company 
Van Wert, O. 
Harrisburg, Pa. Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
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Mrs. Washington’s Gingerbread 


WAS interested in the article in the 

May number of Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, telling about the mother of George 
Washington, her home life, and how she 
entertairied. It is said that she loved her 
home and garden, and altho in those 
days there were plenty of servants, she 
did many things herself. I can add, I 
think, something else interesting about 
her. 


Marquis de Lafayette returned to 
America after the Revolutionary War, 
in the fall of 1784. After spending a few 
days with his beloved friend, George 
Washington, at Mt. Vernon, one of the 
Lewis boys accompanied him to Freder- 
icksburg to pay his respects to the 
General’s mother. They found her in her 
garden in short gown, petti¢oat and cap, 
raking leaves. Unaffectedly she greeted 
him, and together they went into the 
house where she made him a mint julep 
which she served with spiced gingerbread. 
Listening with pleased attention to the 
Frenchman’s praise of her son, her only 
reply was, “George was always a good 
boy.” 

In bidding her good-bye, General 
Lafayette asked for her blessing. Lifting 
her band she prayed that the favor of 
God might be with him always. Deepl 
moved he bent and kissed her band. 
Young Lewis said, “I had to choke to 
keep from crying.” The Marquis in 
commenting on the scene afterward, said, 
“T have seen the only Roman matron of 
my day.” 

This recipe for her famous gingerbread, 
which she served that day, was found in 
an old worn cookery book, and has ever 
afterward been called Lafayette Ginger- 
bread, but it seems to me it should be 
called George Washington’s Mother’s 
Gingerbread. I give it just as it appears 
in the cook book. 

“Cut up in a pan 4% cup of the best 
fresh butter with % cup of excellent 
brown sugar. Beat to a cream with a 
paddle. Add 1 cup of West India mo- 
lasses and 1 heaping teaspoon of ground 
cinnamon, mace and nutmeg, powdered 
and mixed, 1 wineglass of brandy (we use 
3 tablespoonfuls of coffee, of course). 
Beat three eggs till very light and thick, 
3 cups of flour, sifted, and stir in alter- 
nately with the beaten eggs into the 
batter. Last mix in the juice and grated 
rind of one large orange. Dissolve 1 
teaspoonful of soda in a little warm water, 
and stir in. Beat until very light. Bake 
in a loaf, sheet or patty pans in a moder- 
ate oven.” 

In these days it is difficult to get West 
India molasses, but it can be found. 
Those who live where the good old home- 
made sorghum can be procured will have 
one of the best substitutes.—Mrs. L. B. 
D., Washington. 





MORE PERFECT PEONIES—BY GUMM 


Special introductory collection of 8 fine named 

$2.50 or 15 for $5.00. 1 root of Sarah Bern 

the $5.00 collection. Fresh peony seed saved from choicest 
varieties,50c and $1.00 per 100. Send for catalogue 


W-L-GUMB RIOR RRectanet 


OSES OF NEW CASTLE 


Autumn edition, is a beautiful book, profusely 
illustrated in natural 


shrubs, perennials for fall planting. 
Heller Brothers Co.. Box 1064, New Castle, ind. 
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October, 1926 
Beware of F. ake Music Pub- 


lishers 
Continued from page 75 

together, being careful that your name 
and address are on the manuscript as 
well as in the letter, for the two might be 
easily separated. Send also enough post- 
age to insure its return to you if it is 
rejected. All manuscripts are submitted 
to the publishers at the sender’s risk, and 
while the publishers take every possible 
care of them, the ey can in no way be held 
responsible should the manuscript be lost. 

After carefully examining the work, if 
the publisher finds it acceptable, he will 
make the composer either a cash or a 
royalty offer. It must be remembered, 


however, that publishers receive literally , 


hundreds of manuscripts every month, 
and inasmuch as they are acted upon in 
the order received, it sometimes is a 
matter of weeks before a final report can 
be made. In the meantime, do not bother 
the publisher with a lot of letters regard- 
ing the manuscript which you have sent 
him. He has plenty with which to keep 
busy, and if you seem overanxious it may 
prejudice him against you. Good and 
worthy numbers are often returned be- 
cause the publisher has no market for 
that a kind of a number. It 
would be foolish for a publisher to accept 
a number for which he would have 

culty in finding a market. Some other 
publisher might have just the market 
and might be looking for just that sort of 
a thing. And so if your manuscript comes 
back, don’t be disco but try some- 
one else. Be absolutely sure that it is 
worth sending, and then send it again 
and again. 

Splendid advice for beginning song 
writers is con in a statement by 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, one of our 
most successful American composers. In 
speaking of his own work he said m8 a 
song was examined and returned 
teen publishers, a seventeenth ines 
had a chance to buy it. Song writers must 
first of all persevere—be pe heciese un- 
mindful of rebuff—and work.” 

[Editor’s Note: Mr. Bloom will be glad 
to answer — for you concernin 
music or help you in arranging musi 
programs. nclose a two-cent stamp 
for reply. Address Mr. Clifford Bloom, 
care of Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, Iowa.]} 


Key to Planting List 
Continued from page 25 
Key Quan- 


tit 
1 4 Thuja occidentalis pyramidalis—Pyra- 
midal arborvitae 





TREES 
Malus ioensis bechteli—Bechtel’s Crab 
cus alba—White Crab 
Imus americana—American Elm 
ee Linden 


Budd ihunberg—Supaneue i, 
Corman al Ron Teteden Dapueod 
fre ner 
Ligistrum 


amurense—Amur River Privet 
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Lonicera morrowi—Morrow’s oney- 
ss suspensa—Drooping Golden 
22 Porsuthis intermedia—Upright Golden 
23 6 Clematis tculata—Sweet t 

, pan we Autumn 
“4 4 Angeoapic quinguefolis Eng.—Clinging 
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E dictates that the coverings of 
our floors be beautiful in design and 
texture. demands that their dur- 
inns ability be in with their use. 
name Whittall Rugs possess both of these req- 
Bee roe uisites and, fortunately, are not expensive. 
cily Chenno lay tae overseas 


theo wee ee ge A emg ope 
ilton, priced at $120, to which your dealer 
add transportation charges. 

b>— HE MARK OF QUALITY 9 = Whittall booklet in colors will be mailed on request 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES 
120 Brussels Street WORCESTER, MASS. 


-0-GLASS 


Weatherproof — Waterproof — Unbreakable 


¥, Cost of Glass crrree 
~ New Wonder Material 


Tie oauageeten ters % fore Ho 
i uptes 10 day, If then net 


Oe ding wen pee ate 
Sis ae eee A Lately 





Uitra-Violet 
Rays eass ruru 
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‘ strongest 
Makes Hens Lay All Winter 294 37°22, Pose Sat’ Ghiee et Sia" doch | 
Raper eee a PRICES—All Postage 
Ez ofr eggs winter, Use 15 yds. for 160 5s 723i Ste vee! 1 yd. a reney aor ee 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
SN gk eo ey = 
scratch 9x1 per 


= 2 eh save money. y. Orders Alled day 


FLEX-0-GLASS MFG. CO., Dept. { 4 


. 2451 N. Cicero Ave., 
FLEX-0- GLASS 1s | GUARANTEED TAELIE OCU AG Vibes 


The value of advertising in Better Homes and Gardens cannot be full 
until you have tried it yourself. With our ney A rose ahem ing toay iy aye 
advertisement is bound to bring satisfactory results. 
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~help you save money/ 


pae2ovEeD merchandising methods now permit you to ob- 

tain home furnishings of highest quality at a distinct saving. 

Buy from your Naborhood Furniture Dealer; through him, 
ou can select directly from our large wholesale displays of 
urniture and Floor Coverings or from our catalog. 

To visit our showrooms, ask your dealer fora Card of Intro- 
duction. The catalog is on file at your dealer’s store. The Peck 
& Hills plan gives you a much larger selection and assures you 
the utmost in value. It is a service of economic advantage to 
all concerned—the manufacturers, the dealer and yo , 

If unable to get the card or see our catalog, write us for name of 
dealer who can serve you. 

Write for Free BookletB-10which explains this money saving plan of 
buying home furnishings and also the correct care of them. Address 
nearest house. 

We sell and deliver through retail dealers only 













WHOLESALE 
FLOOA COVERINGS 





WHOLESALE 
FURNITURE 





ROCBOND 
Economical 
Homes 


Character, individuality, endur- 
ance, fire-safety, weatherproof- 
ness, insulation and low cost are 
all secured by the use of Rocbond 
—a Plastic Magnesia Stucco— 
applied to masonry or wood 
frame, on new or old houses. 















The modest home may now be 
given the artistic color and tex- 
ture finishes that lend Old 
World charm to modern con- 
struction. 










Descriptive booklet sent free if 
you give us the name of your 
local building supply dealer. 


The ROCBOND Company 
Van Wert, O. 









OSES OF NEW CASTLE 


Autumn edition, is a beautiful book, profusely 
natural colors. 










i ection. Fresh peony seed choicest 
named varieties,50c and $1.00 per 100. Send for catalogue 


W-L- GUM RIORE RRooaust 
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Mrs. Washington's Gingerbread 


WAS interested in the article in the 

May number of Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, telling about the mother of George 
Washington, her home life, and how she 
entertairied. It is said that she loved her 
home and garden, and altho in those 
days there were plenty of servants, she 
did many things herself. I can add, I 
think, something else interesting about 
her. 

Marquis de Lafayette returned to 
America after the Revolutionary War, 
in the fall of 1784. After spending a few 
days with his beloved friend, George 
Washington, at Mt. Vernon, one of the 
Lewis boys accompanied him to Freder- 
icksburg to pay his respects to the 
General’s mother. They found her in her 
garden in short gown, petti¢oat and cap, 
raking leaves. Unaffectedly she greeted 
him, and together they went into the 
house where she made him a mint jule 
which she served with spiced rPraceee Lana § 
Listening with pleased attention to the 
Frenchman’s praise of her son, her only 
reply was, “George was always a good 

y.”” 

In bidding her good-bye, General 
Lafayette asked for her blessing. Lifting 
her band she prayed that the favor of 
God might be with him always. Deeply 
moved he bent and kissed her hand. 
Young Lewis said, “I had to choke to 
keep from crying.” The Marquis in 
commenting on the scene afterward, said, 
“T have seen the only Roman matron of 
my day.” 

This recipe for her famous gingerbread, 
which she served that day, was found in 
an old worn cookery book, and has ever 
afterward been called Lafayette Ginger- 
bread, but it seems to me it should be 
called George Washington’s Mother’s 
Gingerbread. I give it just as it appears 
in the cook book. 

“Cut up in a pan \% cup of the best 
fresh butter with 1% cup of excellent 
brown sugar. Beat to a cream with a 
paddle. Add 1 cup of West India mo- 
lasses and 1 heaping teaspoon of ground 
cinnamon, mace and nutmeg, powdered 
and mixed, 1 wineglass of brandy (we use 
3 tablespoonfuls of coffee, of course). 
Beat three eggs till very light and thick, 
3 cups of flour, sifted, and stir in alter- 
nately with the beaten eggs into the 
batter. Last mix in the juice and grated 
rind of one large orange. Dissolve 1 
teaspoonful of soda in a little warm water, 
and stir in. Beat until very light. Bake 
in a loaf, sheet or patty pans in a moder- 
ate oven.” 

In these days it is difficult to get West 
India molasses, but it can be found. 
Those who live where the good old home- 
made sorghum can be procured will have 
one of the best substitutes.—Mrs. L. B. 
D., Washington. 
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Beware of Fake Music Pub- 
lishers 
Continued from page 75 

together, being careful that your name 
and address are on the manuscript as 
well as in the letter, for the two might be 
easily separated. Send also enough post- 
age to insure its return to you if it is 
rejected. All manuscripts are submitted 
to the publishers at the sender’s risk, and 
while the publishers take every possible 
care of them, they can in no way be held 
responsible should the manuscript be lost. 

After carefully examining the work, if 
the publisher finds it acceptable, he will 
make the composer either a cash or a 
royalty offer. It must be remembered, 


however, that publishers receive literally , 


hundreds of manuscripts every month, 
and inasmuch as they are acted upon in 
the order received, it sometimes is a 
matter of weeks before a final report can 
be made. In the meantime, do not bother 
the publisher with a lot of letters regard- 
ing the manuscript which you have sent 
him. He has plenty with which to keep 
busy, and if you seem overanxious it may 
prejudice him against you. Good and 
worthy numbers are often returned be- 
cause the publisher has no market for 
that icular kind of a number. It 
would be foolish for a publisher to accept 
a number for which he would have diffi- 
culty in finding a market. Some other 
publisher might Have just the market 
and might be looking for just that sort of 
a thing. And so if your manuscript comes 
back, don’t be discouraged but try some- 
one else. Be absolutely sure that it is 
worth sending, and then send it again 
and again. 

Splendid advice for beginning song 
writers is contained in a statement by 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, one of our 
most successful American composers. In 
speaking of his own work he said, “If a 
song was examined and returned six- 
teen publishers, a seventeenth always 
had a chance to buy it. Song writers must 
first of all persevere—be lutely un- 
mindful of rebuff—and work.” : 

[Editor’s Note: Mr. Bloom will be glad 
to answer = for you concerni 
music or help you in arranging suited 
programs. nclose a two-cent stamp 
for reply. Address Mr. Clifford Bloom, 
care of Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, Iowa.] 


Key to Planting List 
Key Gul. Continued from page 25 


tit 
1 cf Thuja occidentalis pyramidalis— - 
mida! arborvitae _ 





TREES 
Malus ioensis bechteli— Bechtel’s Crab 
cus alba—White Crab 
mus americana—American Elm 

Tilia americana—American Linden 
Berberis thunbergi—J: 
Buddleia eden keke Baek 
12 Cornus alba—Tatarian Dogwood 

9 Euonymus alatus—Winged Euonymus 
15 Ligistrum ibota—Tbota Privet 
57 Ligistrum amurense—Amur River Privet 
18 Rhodotypos kerrioides—J 

. Prunus glandulosa—Flowering Almond 
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suckle 
—— suspensa—Drooping Golden 
Porewthia intermedia—Upright Golden 
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Clematis nt siete Autumn 
t Ampelopsis' quinquefolia Eng.— Clinging 








Better Homes and 


Gardens 





coverings of 
our floors be beautiful in design and 
texture. ift demands that their dur- 
ability be in ing with their use. 
Whittall Rugs possess both of these req- 





The rug illustrated is a 9x12 Whittall Harvard 
Wilton, priced at $120, to which your dealer will 


[THE MARK OF QUALITY 9} Whitcall booklet in colors will be mailed on request 


120 Brussels Street WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Weatherproof — Waterproof — Unbreakable 


MME! 4% Cost of Glassoffie 


New Wonder Material 
Use ne Ser Saas 
FPLEX-O-G teday, Use it 10 If then 
rs ae a Sy ee 
by $1000. 


and send it 
most Gyennte, Pest 
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Makes Hens Lay All Winter 2Y3;71%%0,  BorSSi Zien anaget 
Orr a a "ehh PRICES—All Postage Prepaid 
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FLEX-0-GLASS 


ah ah ay SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


room, or children's healthful 

house. Just tack over We will send you 15 yards of FLEX-0-GLASS in 35K 
ecreen. "" inet Fics, Boteee ab ce ft) on receipt af B80, Coe 
FLEX-O-GLASS has s specis] © = 35%, tee ISS or se fer ; 


caer tenr aa ei 
‘cntectatecot FLEX-O-GLASS MFG. CO., Dept. 118 


—_ a """* £451 N. Cicero Ave. aT, 


1S GUARANTEED faondier"itnevout aay Vilrer 





The value of advertising in Better Homes and Gardens cannot be ely eee 


until you have tried it 
advertisemen 


yourself. With our 700,000 readers in U. S., an 


t is bound to bring satisfactory results. 
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In anticipation of 
again placing be- 
fore our customers 

LARA a collection of 
Darwin Tulips we 
have had a suffici- 
ent quantity grown 
so that we can 
offer 


50 Giant Darwin Tulip Bulbs 
Finest Mixed, for $2.00 
Selected from fifteen named varieties 


Few spring flowering plants rival the 
Darwin Tulip for brilliance of bloom. 
Borne on a often exceed- 
ing three feet. They are a wonderful 
addition to the flower garden. 
Plant any time before d becomes frozen 
Bloom from middle of to Decoration Day 


Mention this pévertioment and send Check: 
Money Order, Cash, or Stamps, or call at our Storey 
and secure this splendid co “ye anet £ are 

to any point in the U. S. east of t 3 
For its West and Canada, add 4250 ($2. 425 


Our 1926 Fall Bulb Catalogue sent on request 


Siam Gale 


30 and 32 Barclay St. New York 
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Brings Eggs 
All Winter 


Now it is easy to get lots of @ 

eggs all winter. Just build 

this GLASS CLOTH scratch shed onto your hen house to 

admit the vitalizing ultra-violet rays of the sun. Plain 

glass stops them. These rays bring amazing winter egg 

yields. The shed is en8 can to make. pane 

poreen. Sees poms : and work e — 4 

ig’ its cost 

Ideal for ter ge prices repay it tet many times. Tr ag 
Patented-- 


Genuine, durable GLASS CLOTH 
Bros., u 





perts t lea ond for good edb with 
chicks and with hot alee 


SLAIN Se74,85,% for bie roll 5 te. 
TRIAL OFFER cover scratch shed 8 =e 


ten days use, you do not find 
pert as emt e eneg return it and we will 

refund yourmoney.” Common sensei nstructions, ‘*FPeed- 
ing for Eggs,’’ with each order. Catalog illustrating uses 
on request. (Many dealers sell Glass Cloth,) 


TURNER BROS. weitingtse, onic Dept. 071 


DELPHINIUMS 


direct from originator. New forms and 
colors of longest season perennial. Per- 
sonal selections $1; 500 male mixed 50c. 


VANDERBILT HYBRIDS, SAN RAFAEL, CALIF. 


One Felix Crousse, One 
axima—2 Best 




















WELCH NURSERY — SHENANDOAH, IOWA. 





Better Homes and Gardens 


Folks Not Afraid of an Idea 


Continued from page 44 
making and money spending, with su- 
preme serenity and tranquility. 

“How do you suppose that old moun- 
tain regards our hurrying human ways, 
our fever and rush? What does it say 
about us and all our puny doings? ‘What’s 
it all about—this hurry and worry! How 
foolish! How needless and futile so much 
of it is!’ 

“Tt is this impersonality, this sugges- 
tion of inevitableness, which constantly 
takes me back to the woods and to the 
mountains and waters. From them I get 
a sense of contact with the permanent 
and eternal that I can find nowhere else.” 

Those statements are not mere opinion, 
uttered to give verity to a poetic idea. 
They are fragments out of Sarett’s own 
living and thinking. He lived in the 
woods “many many moons” before writ- 
ing a line of poetry. For many years he 
spent his summers as a forest ranger at 
a hundred dollars a month when he might 
have been making several times as much 
a week on the chautauqua platform; and in 
December, 1925, he announced that he 
and his family—he has a wife and a son— 
were going permanently back to the 
woods. He means what he says about the 
hold of the wilderness upon him. 

Love of the woods got into Lew’s 
makeup while he was a boy. Tho he was 
born among the tenements of Chicago, 
the son of immigrant parents, the family 
went to live at Marquette, Michigan, 
while he was still a child. There for 
several years he lived the life of the 
forest nearly as much as any of its ani- 
mals. Youngster that he was, he went on 
long hikes into the woods, often sleeping 
in the open or with only such shelter as 
the trees and his own hands provided. 
He fished, set traps, and followed trails, 
meanwhile storing up a wealth of forest 
lore and feeding a hunger that was to be 
the passion of his life. 

After a few years in upper Michigan, 
Lew and his parents returned to Chicago. 


To be severed from the woods and fields | 
that he loved was bad enough. As matters | 


turned out, however, the change was 
doubly hard; for, as a result of misfortune 
that came upon the family, Lew, then 
twelve, was shortly obliged to support 
both himself and his mother. 


‘THO he shouldered the task manfully, 
it wasa bitter experience. Hedid what- 
ever he could find to do—odd jobs, ped- 
dling papers, working in stores. But never 
were his earnings more than three dollars 
a week. Both he and his mother suffered 
from want. They lived in two barren 


rooms, in a district given to crime and 


vice. Had he given in to his environment, 
had he not willed otherwise, indeed, Lew 
Sarett’s story might never have been 
told—unless in the tragic records of the 
police court. 

But the skies brightened. When Lew 
was fourteen his father again became the 
breadwinner of the family. He had now a 

job in Benton Harbor, Michigan, and 

oe the family moved. For the boy 
this was like a strange dream come true. 
Once more he roamed the woods and 
fields, and fed again his hunger for wild 
things. He also went to high school, en- 
gaged in athletics, debated and, having 
become an expert swimmer, saved persons 
from drowning on different occasions. 

For debating he found a special liking, 
and this had a good deal to do with shap- 
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Rare Offer 


of Peoniesand Tul 


More than 2a thousand 
varieties to choose from 
—one of the largest col- 
lections in the world, / 
Delicate in fragrance, 
rich in tint and color, : 
infinite vari in shade, “> 
gorgeous in bloom. The 
aristocrats of all the 
es. Every one guar- 
anteed = to name 
Every one gem. The 
Old Garden Collection 
listed below is a rare 
bargain. You'll agree 
when you see what amaz- 
ing values 
such lo 


OLD GARDEN COLLECTION 


Vigorous growth and lots of 
bloom. SEGAL 


Albert Crousse—pink....$1.00 OFFER— 
Boule de Niege—white.. 1. zee entire col- 
meets ; 1.00 tion—6 won- 
elssonier—tre . icone 
Livingstone—pink é for $5.00. post. 
Marie Dhour—white paid. Send your 
order today. 


MIXED DARWIN TULIPS 
The Long-Stemmed Variety 

The finest, most delicately tint- 

ed and richly sient, FS Lips 50 for $2.35 
grown. rows eet ars 

flowers 3 to 4 inches in di- 100 for $4.50 
ameter. Bloom early and late. Never before 
= | aa Tulips at these bargain pricea, 
FREE BOOKLETS.—Be sure to get our beautiful 
Fall Catalogue; also our booklet ‘“Peonies for 
Pleasure.” Every lover of flowers should have 
them. Send for them today. They’re FREE. 




















THE GOOD & CO.. Dep. D-102. Ghio 





Bulb Bargains 


Your choice of any of the following 
3 Peonies all different—labeled, strong 3 to 5 aye dive... 
3s Tetipn eed ssther ot Darwi 
G 
25 6 Tulive—aamed varietios acl vy le 4 
14 Croous—all mixed 
io Grape Hyacinthe—Blue 
3 Lilium Auraturm—Gold banded lily . 
3 Lilium Specineum 
3 Lilium Candidum—The Mado 


m—t! ¥ 
Fy ah ee 
vmx aces. 
urred hybrids 


a2 Delphiniurs— 
9 Bolton whine nod Bink 
io Hepatica—for shad 


Our larae, complete bareain list and descriptive catalog sent free 


“BABCOCK PEONY GARDENS 
R. F. D. Jamestown, N. Y. 


























Peony 
Planting Time 


We can ship and y 
ant until the ground is is 


mow and platen, ordered 
and plan’ 
~~ fi 
ter sets in. 
Mohican Peony Gardens 
Box 56 Reading, Pa. 


TREES—SHRUBS—EVERGREENS 


In fact everything, in Hardy, Healthy, trees, plants, 
shrubs, peonies and Evergreens. You need to beautify 
and improve your property. How To Plant, what to 
plant and where to plant it, all told in our new catalog 
just off the press. Nevins Nursery Products are sold Di- 
rect to Planter. Send at once for this New Free Catalog. 


Blue Valley Nurseries 
Blue Rapids, - ~ Kansas 

















WORLD'S 
PIONEER 
Small Tractors} 
. —h aipn agg Rome Thow- 
paprowecampeates, 

to4h.p 

Catalog Free 

BEEMAN 


TRACTOR CO. 
S811 sen se 
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our 
popular 
ways that 
people use 


LUDEN’S 


To refresh the mouth and sweeten the 
breath—especially after smoking. 


To give quick relief throughout the 
air passages when irritated by coughs 
and colds. 


To ease the throat and clear the voice 
—after singing, speaking, broadcasting, 
teaching, dictating. 


For children, in place of cough medi- 
cine, mother just melts a Luden’s in a 
spoon, Pleasant to take—and safe. 


a 
Over 10,000 letters have been received, 
praising the beneficial and exclusive menthol 
blend in Luden’s Cough Drops. In the yel- 
low package—5Sc—everywhere. 


Aree a Luden’s—Millions do’’ 








SHU MWAY’S 


“Pedigreed Bulbs 


Produce the Anticipated Results 


Plant bulbs in quantity this fall for a gor- 
geous display of radiant blooms next spring. 


Superfine Collections “7% Se 


VARIETIES 100 50 
Darwin Tulips . . . . - 15 $3.75 $1.95 
BreederTulips . . . . . 10 4.00 2.1 
Cottage Tulips . . . . .« 8 3.50 1. 
CeeGmS «ps « « ean 5 2.50 1.30 
ee a a ag” 5 9.75 5.00 


Illustrated catalog lists a 
Narcissi, Hyacinths, Crocus, Peonies, Lilies, etc., sent 
free on request. Write for it today. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Seedsman 
(Established 1870) 
118-122 South First Street Dept. E Rockford, IIL 














Thousands use our met! 
NATIONAL POULTRY IN: 


Dept. 511, 


Beet laying strains. Postpaid. Per 100: 
REDUCED 2: '=7i2¢ «trains. Fo 13; 
PRICES (mF yo, Ba 150% 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, | 


rahmas 
Asst’d $10: Catalos a: 


Washington, D. C. 
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ing his career. He could see little use for 
a public speaker without an education. 
Consequently he decided to go to college 
and, staked by his earnings as a lifeguard 
at a municipal swimming pool the summer 
before, enrolled in the University of 
Michigan. Later he won a position as 
assistant coach at Beloit College. Earn- 
ing his expenses in this way and by work- 
ing every summer in the woods as a 
guide, he continued his studies at Beloit, 
from which he was graduated in 1911. 

The following fall found him a student 
at Harvard, where he intended to take a 
law degree. However, after a year of 
teaching night school and coaching in 
athletic clubs to pay expenses, besides 
carrying a full load of college work, he 
accepted a part time position in the 
public speaking department of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Resuming his studies 
at this institution he obtained his Bache- 
lor of Laws in 1916. 

To practice law, however, was not for 
Sarett. Instead he continued a a member 
of the Illinois faculty until 1920. In that 
year he joined the School of Speech of 
Northwestern University, where, between 
lyceum engagements and trips into the 
wilderness, he still expounds the art of 
persuasion and argumentation. 

It was back in high school that Sarett 
began to spend his summers camping, 
usually with a job as coach of swimming 





or life saving to pay his expenses. He also | 
utilized his opportunities to study wood- 


craft, and at nineteen began to serve as a 
guide. From then on his summer wander- 
ings took him into many out-of-the-way 

laces, often far from civilization and 

uman habitation. He penetrated far into 
the forests of Ontario and the Hudson 
Bay region. In ten summers he paddled 
and portaged a canoe more than nine 
thousand miles. The Rockies have seen 
his campfire in many places seldom 
visited by man. 

This fact of having lived the life of the 
wilderness, as well as having seen it with 
the eye of the artist and felt it with the 
passion of the lover, is perhaps the chief 
reason why the very breath of the forest 
is upon the poems he has given us in his 


three volumes—‘Many Many Moons,” | 


“The Box of God,” and “Slow Smoke.” 
We have also seen that he knows that 
other life—the hardships, the toil, the 
heartaches of frustrate buman beings. Is 
it any wonder people like Lew Sarett, like 
his try, like the man himself? 

Physically, Sarett is a large, lithe man, 
clear of eye and hearty-mannered; the air 
of the outdoors is ever about him. He 
wins men’s friendship instantly, and their 
affection is returned. He loves to sit with 
a friend by fireside or campfire and smoke 
and talk and exchange views of life. It 
was while in such a mood that he talked 
to me. 

“Few men have the courage to live 
their lives,’”’ he said. “Instead of seeking 
deep, wholesome and lasting satisfactions, 
they follow a pattern made by others. 
They spend their lives in making money 
with which to buy pleasures that often 
are empty. Beyond a few simple com- 
forts—one’s living, a home, and some- 
thing laid by for old age—money does not 
bring contentment. 

“Mind, I am not advocating a general 
return to primitive life; I realize that 
every man must make a living and carve 
out his destiny under the conditions which 
surround him. Without renouncing the 


Continued on page 100] 
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Plant Roses 
This Fall 


For quantities of roses next Summer, plant 
“Star Roses” this Fall! 

Fall planting gives the roses time to become 
firmly established, the opportunity to start 
slowly and naturally with the first warm 
days of Spring, and the vigor to withstand 
the droughts of Summer. 


“Star Roses” are the roses that are GUAR- 
ANTEED to live and to bloom. Just plant 
as usual and give the regular Winter pro- 
tection. Every “Star Rose” is labeled with a neat 
celluloid star tag—the symbol of our guarantee— 
which carries the name of the rose. Simple concise 
directions for 

ing and care ac- 
company every 
order. 























Send for the ‘Fall 
Guide to Good 
Roses” and see 
in natura! colors 
the sensational 
prize winning 
rose, “Souv. de 
Georges Per- 
net”’-and over * 
100 other va- ; 
rieties for Fall 
Planting. 
Write air. 
The ‘Fall 
Guide to 


es”’ will 
be sent 


FREE. leita 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


» Star RoseGrowers »% 


Box 74 West Grove, P enn 
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40 Acres of 
PEONIES 


Are you looking for those rare, beautiful 
sorts of ies which of late years it has been 
almost im ible to find, if so, write us, 
we probably have them, as our collection is 
> now one of the largest in the world. 


Our New Brand Peeny Annual 


The largest and finest yearly list we have 
ever issued is nowready to mail. Wewishall 
lovers of Peonies and Iris to have it. . We 
shall be pleased to mail you a eopy free. 

On request to those who do not haveit,and 
who intend to purchase Peonies this fall, we 
are also mailing free our large 66 page Peony 
Manual, the most complete-book ever written 
on the Peony. 


of the highest rated peony in the 
tor Ao Peony Society Symposium. 
Growers of Peontes for 59 years. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 


Box 21 












15 Varieties Hardy Fern 


Fey, sour cuthoer Hardy Border, in shade or 


ty. 

Introduction Offer for this Fall by Par- 
cel Post propels 8 Ostrich Plume, 8 Lady 
Fern, 2 Se ive Fern, 2 Evergreen Ferns, or 
any 30 Ferns, 5 year old plants for $5.00. 

half, 10 Ferns $3.00. for Fall shipment, 
Sy re 
vi 
ps ab Tilustrated Catalog mailedfree. 


Ferndale Nursery, | Askov, Minn. 
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“. a are big solid Dutch bulbs, 
all first size and first quality 
from Holland's best grower, Their 
hardy nature makes them easy to 
a4 in any garden. Will bloom in 

rilliant, glowing colors of rare 
beauty. Wonderful chance to get 








finest bulbs at lowest prices before 
Order now and be 


supply is gone. 
sure of yours. 
50 Darwin Tulips mixed. .. 
100 Darwin Tulips mixed... 
500 Darwin Tulips mixed... 
1000 Darwin Tulips mixed. . .é 
25 Single Tulips mixed .... 
12 Exhibition Hyacinths .. 
100 Crocus mix 


All postpaid. Plant now for 
Spring flowers, address 


Alexander Forbes & Co. 


Seedsmen 
Write for Free Booklet 
113 Mulberry St., Newark, N. J. 














































FOR 
LOVELY 
HOMES 


ESTABLISHED 1860 
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e@—recognized as 

enormous rich satiny pink flowers. 
A distinctly new and rare variety. 

Mons. Ma ac brilliant pupae <8 shaded black 


maroon with metallic reflex. 
flower. Will make an outstanding peony in your collec- 


5 RARE PEONIES || 


Now is the best time to plant Peony bulbs. 
One each of the following beautiful varieties 
sent postpaid. 
Theres: the queen of all Beene. _Pigtecee 


mi-rose ¢; 


salmon pink shaded a 
lilac--strong stems, bomb type. One of the most beaut 


Dark ortmesn, all wer - £ 
ous Schroder. Bate tanh tenner wild, ESS 
type with immense flowers of great substance. Lasts 
long time after cutting. 

This unusual collection can be had for only 
$12.00. Single varieties in this collection would 
cost nearly half our price for five. 

order now. Free discriptive catalog. 


Champion Nurseries, Box 3, Perry, Ohio 


Oriental Flowering Trees 
America’s Finest Collection 
Japanese Rose Flowering and Weep- 
ing Cherries, Flowering Crabs; in all 
varieties and sizes. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment presented over 1200 of our 
trees to the Sesqui- Centennial City. 
Send for Catalog 
A. E. WOHLERT 
233Montgomery Avenue 
Narberth, Montgomery County, Pa. 


ype with large 
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and and free 





TULI 
For Fall Plan’ 
Special Postpaid Offers 





your 














WILDHAGEN BULB FARMS, Box SS4F, Waterloo, Ia. 
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hoice Gladi 

Que Faull Covme-time prise We, 
very attractive prices—bulbs and 
FIRTHCLIFFE GARDENS, Hackensack, N. J. 


bulblets. Write for it. 








o1U® | Peonies-1227.0%225.225] 0 
at Spectal price st for those who plant for cut flowers. 








BLUE RIDGE PEONY GARDENS. R. 3, Box 237, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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The Third Season in My Gar- 


den 
Continued from page 11 

season at that than ever before. Since I 
gave you the benefit of my peony ex- 
perience recently, I will not go into de- 
tail again. I only want to say that Le 
Cygne has more than justified the price 
I paid for it three years ago, and since I 
now have three good divisions from the 
original investment, any one of which is 
worth the original cost, I do not feel like 
I have lost anything. It is a wonderful 
eony, a pure white, and it will be a 
ong time before another crowds it from 
the top of the list. I also like Milton 
Hill, Martha Bulloch, M. Jules Elie and 
Therese. Among the darker sorts M. 
Martin Cahuzac, Karl Rosefield and 
Longfellow are good. - 

Hardly had the peonies gotten well 
under way when the roses began to 
break, too soon to give good quality of 
bloom in the earlier ones. My entire 
east fence is covered with climbing roses. 
I brought them thru the winter last sea- 
son with better success than ever before 
and right now before I forget it, I want 
to tell you how it was done. Perhaps it 
will help you bring yours thru with a 
minimum of loss. 


I DO not train my climbing roses on the 
fence, but tack them to it with large 
wire staples. This makes it easy to take 
them off in the fall and put them down 
on the ground. This work must be very 


_ carefully done for, as a rule, real frosty 


| for winter. 


_ of the canes killed back. 
| that was given the usual protection of 





weather has come before you undertake 
it and the canes are brittle and easily 
broken. I straighten them out in layers 
running parallel with the fence. Usually 
the canes of one variety will overlap 
those of another, but this makes no dif- 
ference. I tie them loosely with cord, 
working in some dry straw. Then, I 
make troughs of good, solid boards which 
are put down over the canes resting on 
a bed of straw. The troughs are then 
covered lightly with straw, the ends left 
open for ventilation and you are ready 
Last year we had a good 
stiff season and I found that every 
climber having protection of this type 
came thru without so much as six inches 
One climber 


hilling up and weighing down the canes 
on top of the ground with a board, was 
severely nipped back. 

I missed many of my roses because a 
business trip called me away just as they 
were starting to bloom. However, I got 
back before they were entirely gone and 
had a chance to check up on results. 
The Climbing American Beauty was the 
first to appear and it certainly justifies 
its great name. For me it produces nice 
long stems averaging around eighteen to 
twenty-two inches, which makes it espe- 
cially desirable for cut flowers. Most 
of the other climbers do not have this 
characteristic to favor them. 

The American Pillar is a rotund, jolly 
fellow and he certainly spends his 
treasures with a lavish hand. My bush 
easily had over three thousand bloom 
on it, if not more. I trained it over the 
fence, in as natural and casual a man- 
ner as possible, holding it in place with 
the staples which were concealed by the 
foliage and it certainly was a sight worth 
going miles to see. 

My Dr. W. Van Fleet is still disap- 
pointing but I am hoping for better re- 
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sults another season. Tausendchon, the 
old-time Thousand Beauties, is another 
favorite we couldn’t get along without. 
The youngsters like it because it doesn’t 
bave thorns on the stems. It is a dainty 
flesh-pink, fading out to white. It lasts 
about a month and is almost as profuse 
a bloomer as American Pillar. 

Silver Moon, Dorothy Perkins, Excel- 
sa and Mary Lovett are other climbers 
that we prize very highly. I have re- 
cently added a Gardenia to my collec- 
tion but it is too early to report on it. I 
have had bad luck with Mary Wallace, 
strange as it may seem to many of you. 
I am now growing my third one and am 
hoping for bloom next season. Appar- 
ently I have got hold of weak stock 
in the past. I have had a similar ex- 
perience with Paul’s Scarlet Climber, but 
have not yet given up hope. 

In bush roses, I am, of course, still 
shouting for Los Angeles, Mrs. A. R. 
Waddell, Lolita Armour, Lady Hilling- 
ton, Lady Alice Stanley, Frau Karl 
Druschki in about the order named. I 
grow some pompoms, too, scattered thru- 
out the perennial borders and like them 
very much. Orleans is a good variety. 
1 wish I had space in which to say more 
about roses. 

There are dozens and dozens of per- 
ennials—it is surprising how you can 
always find room for just one more!— 
scattered thru the borders. And a lot 
of annuals, too! Among the miscellane- 
ous flowers I want to mention the vio- 
lets, the violas and pansies, cornflowers, 
bachelor buttons, four o’clocks, six or 
eight different, lilies, three kinds of del- 
phinium, lilies of the valley and the like. 
In addition, I found room this spring for 
one hundred and seventy-five gladiolus 
corms. 


WISH that more of you who are in 

doubt as to the late season en, in 
those hot August days, would take up 
the gladiolus. It seems to me to be more 
and more indispensable each year. It 
brings a riot of color at just the right 
time and is within the purse and pos- 
sibilities of everyone. I have just come 
thru another season with more than one 
hundred new ones from Kunderd, Bur- 
bank and other originators. These have 
whetted my garden appetite anew each 
morning, watching for some new variety 
to unfold. One must ever marvel at the 
progress that is being made with this 
flower. I have had the rare treat of 
growing an A. E. Kunderd this season, 
and it simply overwhelmed me when it 
finally came into bloom. It is a fine, up- 
standing glad growing five feet tall for 
me, and producing the most exquisite 
bloom I have yet seen. I will not at- 
tempt a color description of my own, 
but the originator says it is “in color the 
richest salmon rose, lighter towards cen- 
ter of throat with very beautiful mark- 
ings on three lower petals.” It is ex- 
quisitely ruffled. It is too soon for it to 
be found in many gardens, but in a few 
years it will be a leader in popularity. 

Inside the garden gate and on the 
north side of the solarium, we have 
found an admirable spot for a wild gar- 
den. Here you will find ferns, wild vio- 
lets, and a whole collection of wild 
flowers. 


As a background and screen against 
the fence, we have liberally worked in 
shrubbery of various kinds, several of 
the better French lilacs, a Bechtel’s 
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Tube Free 
See coupon 





No— Mother 
Candy need not harm their teeth 


Sweets, in fermenting, form acids between | be without it when you know. 
the teeth and in crevices. So does starch,| Phillips’ Dental Magnesia tooth paste 
which turns to sweets. also makes teeth glisten. Its antiseptics 
Acid attacks both the teeth and the} combat germ attacks in the mouth. Its 
gums. It brings tooth troubles to millions. | icdides stimulate the gums, its deodorants 
But that doesn’t mean to quit candy and| purify the breath. It is the greatest tooth 
starch. Just brush your teeth twice daily | paste men have yet evolved. 
with Phillips’ Dental Magnesia tooth paste.| Send coupon for a trial tube. Watch it 
That is alkaline. The tooth brush forces | beautify the teeth. Feel and taste the de- 
it wherever the acid forms. And all mouth ghtful effects next morning. Let our book 
acids perish at its touch. You will never| explain what each result means to you. 


, 








h Phillips Ten- 
Trial fi’ | 
‘Tube ii i Dental Magnesia ff}'| Day 
: Based on Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 1Z 


STANDARD FOR 50 YEARS 
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20 Uses Free 


Mail this coupon to Chas. H. Phillips Co., 





All In One 


Its 16 ingredients combine in one 





application 536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill., for a 
Antacids Cleansers 10-day tube of Phillips’ Dental Magnesia. 
Antiseptics Polishers 
Iodides Deodorants 





It is five tooth pastes in one, to meet 
every modern requirement. 








426—B. H. 














Ne B k With the advent of Spring we watch eagerly for the coming forth 
~wew Boo from their Winter slee the many bulb flowers which the season 
B U L B S heralds, and without which our grounds would be desolate indeed. 
To these we ; 
that must plant in the Fall. BULBS THAT BLOOM inthe SPRIN 
A brand new book by T. A. Weston, eminent plantsman, was writ- 
ten to enable every one to successfully plant and mature all the 
Spring flowering bulbs. Illus. with 60 | full plates,(cight 
in four color effect and true to Nature). Clear text and good bind- 
ing distinguish this book. Price: cloth, $2.15; paper $1.65; postpaid. 
DELAMARE GARDEN BOOKS, 4484 West 37th St. New York City 














Could You Use $20 
Extra Cash Every Month? 













Twenty dollars extra every month. 

Could you use it? Then why not have then 

it? You can get it through our cash- use 

commission plan that pays hundreds of > 

men and wemen for using their spare, this e* 

time as our representatives. or 
! : ; coupon oF 

No experience, no investment required. on 

You fix your own hours at this digni- Re 


fied pleasant work. Write for the de- 


a Cy 
tails of our simple plan. Extra money foo 
may be easier to get than you think. $9 ~ 
Use the coupon at once. roy 
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Border or Rock Garden 


October is the month for fall 
planting. If you love old fash- 
ioned gardens and old-fashioned 
flowers, write for the best book 
of its kind published in America, 
the Wayside Gardens Autumn 
Book of Hardy Plants and Bulbs. 
All the favorites of our grand- 
mothers’ gardens and also the 
newest and finest European in- 
troductions. Especially, for this 
fall, new Spireas from Holland 
and Germany, new hardy Asters 
from England, and the finest lot 
of Tulips that we have ever 
imported. 


Ready Now—FREE BOOK 


—lInteresting and helpful for any home gard- 
ener. Postpaid without charge. Ask for acopy. 


Wayside Gardens 


Ohio 


Mentor, - 





Is there something 
you've wanted to buy 
for your home? 


Here’s the pleasant way 
to get the money for it. 


wrt would you like to have 
for yourhome? New curtains? 
Some new living-room furniture? 
A radio set? Whatever it is, you 
can get the money for it, anda lot 
more too, through doing some pleas- 
ant work for usin your spare time. 


In your town, in your neighborhood, we 
are looking for someone to be our persor- 
al representative. We would be gla to 
have you. No experience needed, ro ia- 
vestment required. You work only at 
your own convenience, turning your spare 
time into dollars. 


Ask for complete information on our plan 
that has been so helpful to thousands of 
men and women. Just send the coupon. 
We'll send you the details. Then you 
can see how simple it is to make extra 
money, and haveit ready when you needit. 


Better Homes and Gardens 
1740 Locust Street, Des Moines, lowa 
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BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 
1740 Locust Street, Des Moines, lowa 
4 would like to know more 5 oy lan for 


extra money. Please tell it it, 
without obligating me in any way. 
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As a background and screen against 
the fence, we have liberally worked in 
shrubbery of various kinds, several of 
the better French lilacs, a Bechtel’s 
Flowering Crab, a Judas Tree, and num- 
erous vines. Grouped around the per- 
gola to the rear, which overlooks the 
pool and yard, are Rosa hugonis, Spirea 
vanhoutei and other shrubs. A clematis, 
two wisteria and a Dorothy Perkins rose 
help to shut out the sunlight and shade 
the seat. 

I have taken a great deal of pride in 
the lawn. No garden can be nearly so 
pretty as the one flanked by a fine, 
smooth, velvety lawn. For this purpose 
I prefer white clover and bluegrass. I 
mow my lawn twice a week, keep it well 
fertilized with complete commercial fer- 
tilizer, bonemeal and other fertilizers. I 
do not use manure because it is not near- 
ly so satisfactory all around. I make 
my applications twice a year, in August 
and in March and keep the lawn sprin- 
kler busy when a dry spell sets in. I 
water until the lawn is thoroly soaked, 
usually running the hose all day. Dande- 
lions, because they are now so scarce, 
are dug out and I have little trouble 
with them now. 

My garden is just a little spot on the 
face of the earth, but it is paradise to 
me. Here I come and leave the cares of 
the day behind, in the few precious mo- 
ments when that is possible. Here I 
know the joy of sinking my feet into 
grass that belongs to me; in caring for 
the flowers that soon are to reward me 
an hundredfold for all the backaches and 
the toil they have caused. Here I find 
something new to challenge my interest 
every day that goes by, something to re- 
new my faith in the goodness of life and 
the worthwhileness of the Now; here I 
know that supreme satisfaction that 
comes when one can get into old clothes 
and get down on hand and knees and 
work in the dirt! It is a benediction to 
all the cares and trials and burdens that 
come to one. It isn’t a great, vast gar- 
den—it hasn’t much in it of interest to 
others—but it means so much to me 
that I hope you have one like it, too. 





Perpetual Poinsettias 


VY BOEVER saw poinsettias with five- 
inch points, with the most brilliant 
red in the spring, and on thru the sum- 
mer? Such may be had, however, by 
proper handling. Placing the plants in 
the basement in the fall, I put them by a 
south window, where they get both light 
and sunshine. Instead of giving them 
just enough moisture to keep roots alive, 
I dig up soil in the pot, applying fresh soil 
and a bit of plant food. This forces bloom- 
ing by Christmas. When, in late winter, 
the blooms die I remove them from the 
stem and go thru the same process of 
cultivating and fertilizing, applying plen- 
ty of water. Soon the buds start at the 
top just at thesideof wherethe old onegrew. 
Having several buds, I pinch off part 
of these buds, and later other buds—at 
least one—will appear somewhere on the 
body of the stem and-preduce a-flower in 
May, while the first spring bloomers have 
been in bloom from about March Ist. 
In the late summer—tho it can be 
done any time, by the use of paraffine to 
prevent “bleeding”—I cut the old stocks 
to sticks of about ten inches, setting them 
in pots and multiply my crimson family. 
It is a perpetual process from year to 
year, pee great fun.—J. H. C., Georgia. 
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Up through the last snow Scillas, 

Snowdrops and Grape Hyacinths 

push their way—the blooms in 

a garden. Use them freely to re- 

wens Daffodils which cannot now 
imported. 


Scilla siberica. pe ied. blue. 85 cts. 
per dozen, $6 

Scilla campanulata. Whiteorblue. 
70 cts. per dozen, $4 per 100, 


Snowdrops. Lovely among shrubs. 
60 cts. per dozen, $3.75 per 100. 


Geppe H potntin. Dainty bell- 
sha pod Gloesee Increase yearly. 


op ct per dozen, $2.50 per 


100, 420 per 
White, 70 rg per dozen, $5 per 
100, $45 per 1000. 

Our Catalogue of Bulbs 


for fall plantingisready. Ifyou do 
not have a copy write today for one. 


HOSEA WATERER 
Seedsman and Bulb Importer 
714 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 








D 
Spring-flowering Bulbs R 
should be planted now 


We import the highest grade of 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Ma- 
donna: Lilies; etc., and have also a 
splendid selection of American- 
grown Narcissi or Daffodils. 
These, as well as a full line of 
other seasonable Bulbs, Plants 
and Seeds are offered in our new 
Autumn Catalogue. 


A copy free on request if 
you mention Better Homes 
and Gardens. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Ps. 


DREERUDREER: 
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For fall planting—indoor or out- 
tall sorts in a 








Peribault Seed Co. Bex 434. Faribauit . Mina- 


ws FALL CATALOG! 


SHRUBS AND 
most com: tal uali Fall Bulbe, 
t 
vote ate Everyt ng for 
lower than ever. 





ICED PRICES 
DIRECT To PLANTERS 
by Express, Freight or Parcel Post. 


PEACH & APPLE 
TR 


rapes, Nuts. Shade and 
Ornamentai Trees, Vines and Shrubs. Catal ‘F 
TENN NURSERY CO. .Box 30, CLE 


25% DISCOUNT | 
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Turn Spare Time 


Into MONEY? 


of course you can! 


And you'll enjoy making extra 
money in your spare time with 
our simple plan. We need 
someone to be our personal 

representative in your neighbor- 
hood, and we would be glad to 
haveyou. No experience 
needed, noinvestment re- 





quired. You work only at your 


Just own convenience. 

mE Find out all about this plan. 

— Just send the coupon. We'll 
oupon 


send you the details. 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 
1742 Locust St. Des Moines, lowa 


| Des Moines, lowa 


Without obligating me in any way, please tell | 
me how I can turn my spare time into money. | 


| Name 








Think of r€ 1 ¢ to buy—at Se 
low prices—from one of the largest ~ 
collection of peonies in the world. 
Delicate in fragrance, rich in tint 
and color, infinite variety in shade, 
gorgeous in bloom. Here is my ‘‘Get 





Acquainted Offer.”” Don’t miss it! 
LLECTION ~ 
a... oo eeoeaed 5 | esau 
Humei—pink . ...--.eeeeeeees -60 0 
Ne Plus Ultra—tricolor .... .60 for only 
Fest eine, “tae oils 8 lem 4 fath 
‘an 











Send your order today for this 
Free Ask for my Booklet “‘Peonies = 
Pieasure.”” Also my > 
Tulips and other flowers for fall planting give 
many interesting facts about flowers and flower grow- 
ing. And both are FREE. Write for them now. 


MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Dept. B-101, Springfield, Ohio, 


bargain collection. 












































Decorati' 
H.W. SUCKBEE, Rockford Seed Farms 
Bulb Dept. 1 Rockford, Mlinois 


TANT TULIPS 
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S. M. ISBELL & CO. 
306 Mechanic St., Jackson, Mich. 


PEONIES: ix. mart $1.20 


rong healthy roots. Good bloomers. Extra 
os stock—post a Twovery choice hardy 
Se free with initial order. now. 


Lu. UTZ, ST. JOSEPH, MO. 











Better Homes and Gardens 


Wooden Novelties 


Continued from page 32 


twenty inches long. 

The squirrel design shown may be used 
as a flower holder or as a little screen 
behind which several spools of thread and 
a tiny cushion are concealed. It is to be 
enameled in three shades of brown the 
darkest of which is nearly black and the 
lightest is nearly tan. 

While you are waiting for the enamel 
to dry on one article, you can be cutting 
out something else. The letter rack with 
the puppy to guard your letters is not at 
all difficult. It is cut in three pieces each 
of which is five inches across. There is 
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Rack 
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in the upper leaf put a green cord about 











Our Peony Fields in Bloom 


As They Looked to Those 
Who Came to See Them 


. Wed tot be wort coming to ost 
About a thousand of the best known varieties are 

here; each year brings new additions; and the view a 
OVER ONE MILLION of these carefully cultivated 
ES IN BLOOM is indeed a sight never to be for- 
and im; cloud had 


eci.oem naRvasT 1900.) Bomb midseason. A 
striking ne rare producing fares pm Bet weedy Closes. The cuwe 
ite center ;center of flower over- 
= snd tipped ith carmion Tt co ~- —y cream, grid. white, pink, 
creamy-pink; strong, Selionte f fragrance “1 — $s 
DE Tansooren rest ower of (Calot, 1987.) 

flower violet-rose 
ly tipped silver; fragrant; free bloomer, with 


1895.) Rosety: 
Sue petals; i the petals are 
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the puppy shape for the front of the rack 
which is nearly six inches high. This 
piece is trimmed out with the exception 
of the lower edge which is left straight. 
The back of the rack is five inches high 
and has a rounding top; the bottom of 
the rack is one and one-half inches wide 
as you can see by the diagram. 

When you have glued the pieces to- 
gether, enamel the puppy white; wait 
until this coat is quite and hard be- 
fore working with it aga. Then if a 
second coat is unn paint the 
features, the black spots, and the lines 
that mark off the parts of the body, using 
either black or dark brown enamel. For 
the rest of the rack use gray or brown. 
Enamel of any color can be readily dark- 
ened or lightened by adding black or 
white enamel to it. 

When making the pair of book ends, 
you will need two pieces for each. The 


> 


pieces are five inches wide. One of them 
is nearly six inches high and the other 
nearly five. For the curved ends of these 
pieces use a compass. The smaiier piece 
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The 12 
ty 
roots for $8 
separately tf you so destre. 


Write for booklet, “The Glory Bloom 
© We Call the Peony” 


THE GOOD & WELSH PEONY FARMS ING. 


The Largest Growers of Peon':s tn the World. 
DEPT. 259. sPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


ordered singly would 
ton Prt ee ty 
ou may order Ong Of these 





















| Plant This Fal all j 


Gain six months in growth over spring 
planting, and never lose a plant. 


Japanese Barberry, 59-48 inch 
12-15 ine 12 for 


Bvsranges & Hea 





nderful color: 
ris. 14 varieties labeled, Jap, 
German, Siberian 
anteed to please the most exacting. 
postage or express collect. Fall 
Ransom Seed & Nursery Company 


Box 2, Geneva, O oso 


Immediate Delivery 
ts one or more each of Apollo, crim- 
~ shine. fragrant; Her Majesty, pink; 


eens Eeecee beveg lavender ;Marmora,lawn; 
Mee Pe Pesceltta shares .rese-mauve, 
NEBR. 





10 for $1.0 00 
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LePage's mends 
broken toys, torn 
book bindings .torn 
wallpaper. 


LePage’s mends 
broken furniture, 
loose chair rungs; re- 
Sastens loose handles. 


She 


always used LePage’s | ” 


“ , . ever since I was a little girl, I have 
been 3 Glue all sorts of = with Le- 
Page’s Glue. I couldn’t run my house with- 
out it. 

The enmenat of glue used in mending things is so 
small, and costs so hele compared to the value of the 
article mended, why risk using inferior glue? Always 
insist upon LePage 3. 


d 10 cents for LePage's New Gesso- 
pe PP a Craft pe og tells 


e AGE *S you not how to 
[E a ut a feadnating 
GLUE Ciite. 





LePace’s Crarr Laacve 

Dept. Z-1, Gloucester, Mass. as 
Gentlemen; I enclose 10 cents (coin or stam 
Please send me a copy of LePage’s NEW Gesso- 
Craft Book. 














SHAW MFG. CO., Dept. 8a-3, Geioeburg, Kansas 
IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catlog on request. 
—Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders filled promptly 








tH ie “ye 

int 2K 

ye nil “a. 

Ct. .. ae 
The ay on Iron Fence Co., Inc. 

3322 Spring Grove A Cincinnati, O. 
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* MONEY * 


Unlimited opportunities in fascinating pro- 
fession. Home Study Course gives easy 
method for learning practical side. Color 
harmony, draperies, period furniture and 
all points. Send now for free booklet R- 
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Better Homes and Gardens 


should be made of rather thin wood; the 
other piece may be of either thin or medi- 
um. Glue the two pieces of each book end 
together and prop them in position with 
a weight where they will not be moved till 
the glue is quite dry. Smooth the sha 
edges and the rough places with jae 
paper. 

Enamel the little goldfinch a bright 
yellow, leaving out the black parts. Make 
the dandelion blossom under the bird’s 
feet the same yellow, and make the head 
of seeds white. The black must be left 
till the yellow is dry. For the two stems 
= the foliage beneath them, mix a pale 

=o color. To green enamel which 

ade by mixing blue and yellow 

add white to lighten it. If it is bright, add 

dark brown or black to dull it. Now cover 

all the bare wood on both sides and on the 

edges with a plain coat of color which 
may be gray, or dark ee. 

The patient little boy holding the 
memorandum pad would be useful in 





the kitchen for the grocery list or by the 
telephone to take down numbers or mes- 
sages. This little novelty is cut all in 
one piece. It has a screw-eye in the to 

by which it may be hung on the wall. A 
little notebook or memorandum pad is 
glued tu the board. A pencil hangs from a 


| string of handy length which is tacked to 
| the back of the board. 


To make the flesh color for the face and 
hands, add just a touch of pink and of 
yellow enamel to white enamel. You may 
please yourself as to the child’s eyes, hair 
and clothes. If the grain of the wood is 

retty, the board the child is holding might 
be varnished instead of enameled. 





Folks Not Afraid of an Idea 


Continued from page 95 


world entirely, however, we can all build 
the little fires of contentment as we go 
along. The ecstasy of the flesh is a high 
fire, which soon goes out. Build little 
fires that you can warm your hands by. 
There is always a little warmth in the 
fires of simple, wholesome contentment. 
“There are many ways of cultivating 
these little fires. In the first place, every 
person should do the work he loves. It is 
tragic if he does not. Moreover he can 
always grasp the little opportunities to 
salvage a few minutes of pleasure now 
and then out of each busy day. This you 
do when you read a good book, when you 
listen to good music, when you follow a 
hobby, or when you spend an hour playing 
with your children or your dog, or ex- 
changing homely intimacies with your 
wife. Time wasted, the world says, but 


what should you care? For that time you 
have really lived. You have gained mo- 
ments of contentment and have strength- 
| ened yourself against the ravages of the 
world.—Frank M. Chase. 
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LET 
US SEND 
FREE SAMPLES TO 
SHOW YOU AMAZING 


NEW PROCESS GLASS 








Makes ' “ie Lay 


— p- - by ocmatee | Fateh shed oF yt try house soe whan VIO HAY nd 


ply 

tranemit at full 45 which « or. 
ise lack. chemical vitamines that makes hens Ia: v 

fa 3 Safed Se teres aaa "elas 
e 

cold out—heat in. Users claim 

VIO-RAY To admitted a great discovery. ven _emasing 

Flexible tough, unbreakable, transparent new proeess material. Spreads 

- _—— 





Ideal for enclosing porches. See this great 
send us your name and address and we will send 
FREE 2" yee fee anew and full information ah how you 
your profits by using VIO-RAY. Write 


VIO-RAY CO. 
404 INTERSTATE BLDG. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Peonies 
and 


IrisesH 


The World’s Best Varie- 
ties at reasonable prices. 
Hardy and_ vigorous, beautiful 


lants—alsoQuality Groups of fine 
Soanian at Seeial Petes A group 


Send for Master List At=ngcd for 


Tips on Peony and Iris culture. Write 


NORTHBROOK GARDENS 


Paul L. Battey, Prop., Box JA, Glencoe, I. 

























H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dept. E.H 75,119 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


GLOVERS 


IM EF} OG MELD 


Tole) Gel, Male) ia ae) 
HOW TO CARE FOR THEM 





raising of dogs . Parro 
eys.goldiish, ete. ‘Send I Setedene, Genu- 
ine Harz Mountain Singing Canaries $5. 


BARTEL’S, Dept. C. 
45 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK 


High School Course 
a ys Years You can complete 


this lifi 
Bhool course — 








side of two years. Meets all for entrance to 
pM ie und thirty ax ots; 
courses are in our Free Bulletin. for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-7132, Drexel Ave. & S8th St. OA81923 CHICAGO 


QUAB () BOOK OK () FREE 


Br crests cad mabe mcnes. ie book be 
printed in colors telling how do it. 
will be PLrmouTe neck seuss co. 
600 H St., Melrose Highlands, am, 

















$1. eo Special Postpaid 


8 Perennials .~ choice $1.00 
3 ae & rie Daisies $1.00 
3 Peony Roots $1.00 


SEWARD NURSERY, Box A, SEWARD, NEBR. 
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Kalamazoo Book 
of Factory Prices 


\ 

\ 
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Beautiful 
Enamel 


Ranges 


You will admire the sparkling 
beauty of the new colorful Ka 
amazoo Porcelain Enamel ranges 
and heating stoves—as easy to 
clean as a china dish. Every- 
where these attractive ranges 
and mahogany heating stoves are 
taking the place of the old plain 
black stoves and ranges. You 
will never know how charming 
our kitchen can be until you 
brighten it with a Kalamazoo 
Porcelain Enamel range. _Kala- 
mazoo leads all others in the 
quality and beauty of these 
ranges. Our business on these 
ranges increased over 300% last 
year. The long-lasting enamel 
is baked on in our own enamel- 
ing plant. Full descriptions and 
illustrations in actual color in 
this new book. 
today for your copy. 

















Kalamazoo Facts 

24 Hou 

30 Days Tria 

00 000. Customers 

26 Years in Business 

Satisfaction or Money Back 

Cash or Easy Payments 

Sate Duliee? Cuarantced 

vi aran 

Above All Eise— Quality 

Make a Triple Saving on 

F 4 Kalamazoo Furnace 

- You make a savi on 
the privoetthe feeenen heel. 

2. You make a saving in 
fuel every mon: 


8. You save t be 
ae he cost of instal 








Mail coupon, 


Ranges over ; 1 . 
$3 7S tit, Me also thank you for year. There are now 600,000 pleased Kala- 
up 


Introducing Sensational 


Year Guarantee 


Reduced Prices 
Buy Direct—Save 1/3 to 1 


on Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces—200 STYLES AND SIZES 


\ , Send for this Bargain Book 


Today—FREE 


Here it is—fresh from the press—the newest and greatest of 
Kalamazoo books. You'll find in this free catalog over 200 styles 
and sizes—a greater variety than you will find in 20 big stores— 
including the newest in heating stoves, gas stoves, coal and wood 
ranges, combination gas and coal ranges, furnaces, both pipe and 
one-register t oil stoves; also many porcelain enamel ranges in 
delft blue and pearl grey illustrated in actual colors. And new 
mahogany porcelain enamel heating stoves. 


5 Year Guarantee Bond 


Kalamazoo in this new book completely revolutionizes all stove, 
range and furnace selling policies and brings straight to you the 
most sensational guarantee of quality ever written. Now, forthe 
first time in this catalog or any other catalog or any store, you are 
offered a 5 year guarantee on all stoves, ranges and furnaces 
against defects in material and workmanship. 


Reduced Factory Prices 


And right on of this announcement, Kalamazoo makes a sub- 
stantial price reduction on all stoves, rangesand furnaces. Just as 
our unrivaled quality permits us to give you a broad gauged 5 year 

arantee, our tremendous increase in business—a business which 
= practically doubled in 3 years—enables us through bigger pro- 
duction and greater buying power to slash prices. In this book you 
are getting values hitherto unheard of in the stove and furnace in- 


dustry. Youactually save 4 to 4 by doing 
Saved $69.00 on Furnace business with this great 13 acre factory. 
mace every nook and corner 
of our home, which is a 6 room 


comfortable all winter. We 600,000 Customers 


00 on the winters sup- You have heard of Kalamazoo-direct-to-you for 26 
se iiridgeport, Ohio years. You haveseen our advertisements before. 
— f you havenever answered one, answer this one by 
Saved $24.00 all means. Clip the coupon at the bottom of this 
your Kalamasoo Prine page. Mail today. Thousands of extra copies of 
® ina hers. this catalog have been printed. Everybody will 
want one. Kalamazoo customers saved over 
she $1,000,000 by buying direct from the f last 

customer, mazoo customers and this great army is wi 
Adsigh Tusk, Vester, Heb: by the thousands each pond og iS ttle By 


Cash or Easy Terms—30 day trial 
—360 day approval Test 
Py, ox” You can buy a Kalamazoo stove as low as $3.00 
down, $3.00 monthly. You can get 30 days trial 
in your home and 360 days approval test. In ad- 
dition to our 5 year guarantee our $100,000 bank 
| bond guarantee is a promise of satisfaction or 
money back. 
24 Hour Shipments 
Kalamazoo is near to everywhere. 24 hour shi 
ng service saves your time! Kalamazoo is the 
argest stove, range and furnace company in the 
* world rect from factory to family. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY 
Manufacturers 


81 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Kalamazoo Stove Com » M f 
81 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 





: Please send me your new FREE cata- 

I am interested in ranges (1) heating stoves (1) 

gas stoves (1) combination gas and coal ranges () fur- 
naces (J. (Check articles in which you are interested.) 








I KNOW of no better way in which to illustrate what 
we mean by repeating so often that Better Homes 
and Gardens is getting “bigger and better with each 
issue” than to call your attention to the fact that this 
issue is 32 pages larger than the October issue a year 
ago. And last October was 20 pages larger than the 
preceding October issue! In other words, this issue 
which you are now examining is exactly twice the size 
of the magazine two years ago! 

We have not only doubled the size of Better Homes 
and Gardens in two years, but we have made even 
greater strides in improving its content and appearance. 
It is a more serviceable magazine today than it was 
then in every way. Not that we have changed our basic 
editorial slant, but that we have been able to extend 
its effectiveness and present our material in a more 
attractive and interesting way. 

The covers are getting better each issue, the quality of 
printing and engraving is constantly improving, the 
mechanical appearance and the layouts are as attractive 
and pleasing as it is humanly possible to make them. 
The subject matter covered editorially is vital to every 
family and it becomes more effective in aiding you to 
meet the problems of your family life than ever before. 

It is a matter of considerable pride to us to know that 
all this has been accomplished without additional cost 
to a single subscriber. The magazine costs you no more 
than it did two years ago. We owe it to the loyal sup- 
port of you good friends, the readers, and to the adver- 
tisers—for you have made it possible. If you feel that 
Better Homes and Gardens is the greatest value in the 
home magazine field, and I am sure you do, the greatest 
value not only in price but in editorial helpfulness 
rendered, will you not continue to call it to the atten- 
tion of friends, neighbors and relatives? We are growing 
fast and soon will have 850,000 families subscribing 
to our program. Your help is making possible this 
great range of real effectiveness in making the homes of 
the nation “more comfortable and more attractive.” 


NE of the most hopeful signs of the reawakening of 
the country to the value of home life and the 
necessity of renewing this force for community good, 
came the other day in a letter announcing that a mid- 





western city is about to launch a campaign to raise the 
number of owned-homes within its vicinity. The bank- 
ing, business and professional interests are first to be 
interested in the movement, then an organized effort 
made to interest the residents of the city mentioned. I 
can think of no community enterprise more worth- 
while. The influence of such an effort cannot be meas- 
ured, for it will continue long after those now working 
in it are gone. More communities should take up the 
cudgels for the home, and the slogan should be, “Every 
family a home-owner!” Nothing that has yet been 





suggested can be more fraught with community good 
than encouraging home-ownership thruout all classes, 
nor no prouder title applied to any community than to 
say of it, “This is a community of home-makers.” 


AMAN whom I have known for years went out on 
the edge of his home city about the time we started 
this magazine and bought a little cottage. He has put 
a great deal of hard work into it, making it a place where 
Beauty dwells and Comfort abides. The other day a 
man came to him and pointed out that the city had 
grown so rapidly in his direction that in two years more 
his little lot would be worth $30,000 as a site for busi- 
ness property. My friend replied: “But I would not 


“T) 
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sell this little home today for $30,000 spot cash!’ 
And he meant just what he said. Was he blind to the 
value of money; could he afford to ignore it? No, that 
was not the reason. The real reason was that he had 
put something of himself into that place, had woven an 
intimate background into every square foot of it, that 
was more priceless than all the gold the world has to 
offer. I hold that he is rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice because he has learned that “all that glisters 
is not gold.’”’ But only those who have done what he 
has done, who have poured out their toil and their 
thought in making a dream come true, know what it 
means. 


H, Lord,” prayed a little girl the other night, 
“make my chrysanthemums as big as the moon, 
as big as a pumpkin, as big as ... . (pause) . . . well, 
make ’em bigger’n Daddy’s, anyway!” We smile over 
that when we hear it, but perhaps this little girl’s 
wisdom was greater than our own. She had done her 
best, her very best, and in the excitement and the lure 
of gardening she had not forgotten whence came the 
bounty of the harvest. Even her desire to excel was 
God-given, implanted already in her heart by that 
mysterious response of all living things to the great 
divine impulse. For the desire to excel, the urge to per- 
fection, is a very real indication of the universal wisdom 
and intelligence that plays thru every living organism 
and renders every living creature and thing brothers by 
impulse, if not by blood. 


DP us a line! Information, advice, suggestions— 
any help that can be forwarded by letter will 
cheerfully be furnished by the Subscribers’ Information 
Bureau. All it costs you is a two-cent stamp. The 
month of June is usually a light month, but 6,200 
readers were rendered individual 

service of this type. We are glad n 

to help, if we can, and we like 

to visit. Write that letter today! 

















